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CHAPTER I 

The Reverend Gabriel Oglethorpe stood in the 
draughty hall of his vicarage, fumbling oyer a black and 
white check comforter, with which he was about to 
muffle his throat. His big, worn boots were planted on 
a floor covered with oilcloth out of which the pattern 
had long since been trodden. An open door disclosed a 
study, barely furnished with a desk of painted wood 
inlaid with green baize, a chair or two, and many stained 
deal bookshelves laden with theological works. 

It was in the year of our Lord 1847, late in the month 
of November, and about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

"I have rarely set out on an errand belonging to my 
office with as much reluctance as to-day," he remarked, 
as he slipped the comforter over his neck and tucked the 
ends within the breast of his coat. 

The face of the Reverend Gabriel Oglethorpe was long 
and pale and stern; he was a tall man, with a stoop in 
his shoulders ; his age was a year or two over fifty, but 
austere living and devotion to duty had brought him to 
an aspect ten years beyond. 

He addressed his remark to a younger man — a curate 
newly arrived — who stood respectfully waiting until the 
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comforter was adjusted. A green baize door at the back 
of the hall opened sharply, and a rough-looking maid in 
clogs and with her gown tucked up, hurried forward, 
carrying a coloured carpet-bag which she silently offered 
to her master. 

"Allow me," said the curate. 

"It contains my gown and prayer-book," said Mr. 
Oglethorpe, sighing. 

And then he led the way to the door. 

It had been draughty in the hall, but when the door 
was opened, a bath of icy air and a snowstorm received 
them. The younger man hesitated, shivered, and pulled 
his coat-collar higher; the Reverend Mr. Oglethorpe 
stepped over the threshold without any sign of discom- 
fort, and strode along the snow-covered drive towards 
the gate. His head was raised and he looked straight 
on, not without signs of mental disturbance. The 
curate followed with the bag, treading carefully where 
the steps of his vicar had pressed the snow. But he 
kept his own counsel ; constitutionally averse to cold, 
already he knew better than to flinch; the service of Mr. 
Oglethorpe was a school in hard endurance; a timid 
proposition on his part to beg a seat in a farmer's light 
cart and drive over early on Sunday to take the morning 
service, and thus by his own devotion to spare the 
strength of his chief, had met an unexpected reception. 
Lodging and houseroom were hard to procure, and he 
lived a distance of nine miles from the church ; and yet 
thus had Mr. Oglethorpe fashioned his brief reply : 

"If you preach you must walk. No Sunday driving 
in my parish." 

The curate trudged and shivered and knew better 
than to flinch. 
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The scene they walked through was one of great 
beauty. Around them spread the dale of Brackenholme 
— one of the four dales that occupy the western side of 
Millstone County. Covered in a mantle of snow, the 
asperities of the grey walls which chip the plots of land 
one from another in harsh lines, were softened away ; 
and, men's landmarks thus extinguished, the slopes and 
contours of the hills flowed unbroken and beautiful. 
The snowflakes fell noiselessly; the wide, still landscape 
was to be seen from between an avenue of leafless trees, 
whose white burden was defined by the dark tracery of 
the branches underneath. Somewhere in the heart of 
the landscape a river flowed. 

The vicarage was built on a hill with an outlook right > 
across the vale. Mr. Oglethorpe opened the gate and 
turned into a road, which made a steep descent towards 
the valley. 

"I could find it in my heart to desire, with due rever- 
ence," said he, "that the Church had given into the 
hands of her clergy power to deny their services when 
the judgment detects that they are to be prostituted to 
the will of man and against the counsels of the 
Almighty." 

"You have not yet admitted me to a knowledge of 
your errand," ventured the curate. 

Mr. Oglethorpe frowned. 

"My errand," said he, "is twofold. Ostensibly, it is 
to unite two persons in the bonds of holy matrimony by 
special licence. In reality, it is to add field to field and 
property to property." 

He raised his umbrella, which, in spite of the snow, he 
carried furled, and pointed to a hill that lay opposite. 
On its side hung an ancient-looking Hall with a grey 
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gabled roof and ivy-covered sides. Its appearance waa 
romantic and noticeable. The new curate peered 
through the swirling snow. 

"You see that house? It is Marske Hall. It belongs 
to a man hardened in self-will to the point of defiance to 
his Creator. His family has dominated this parish for 
centuries of time, and through a history of crime. He 
lies dying now, in a ripe but sinful old age. And he 
has sent for me — God's minister, God's servant to the 
poor in my charge — to hurry on the marriage of his son 
and heir with a woman whose property that hoary sinner 
covets." 

The voice of Mr. Oglethorpe — it was a rich, deep voice 
of an angry quality — shook with stern emotion. 

"It is not a love match?" 

"As man can judge, not so on the young man's 
side; his procrastination in the matter argues little 
ardour. God help him ! He has a character both for 
perversity and for weakness. For the young woman I 
have pity : the sex is constitutionally feeble in judgment, 
and life has hard retaliations for such. I would will- 
ingly have found a way by which I could have denied 
my participation. But those who so use me shall taste 
the quality of my office and my religion." 

Mr. Oglethorpe was an obstinate religionist — a man 
born and bred, and who had spent a lifetime in a 
country, noted, in historic times, for a certain tenacious 
quality in piety that bent not easily to kings, nor was to 
be subdued entirely even by terror, and the monuments 
of whose religion are some of the most beautiful on 
earth. 

By this time the two were passing under a wall which 
surrounded a garden having within it a modern house. 
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As the road turned a little and brought them to the 
front, they obtained a clearer view of Marske Hall, 
whose distant face looked straight upon this modern 
structure. The latter was a plain square house of mill- 
stone grit, neither imposing nor romantic, but having an 
air of middle-class comfort and competency. Well-to- 
do houses were scarce in the district ; the curate enquired 
the name of this. 

4 'The name is Highthorn House, 9 ' replied Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe; "it belongs to a couple of the name of Thores- 
bye, who have a young family growing up about them. 
Mr. Thoresbye is a millowner in Buslingthorpe, a manu- 
facturer of woollen goods; but he prefers a country 
residence. They are pious people and a comfort to my 
ministrations. Mrs. Thoresbye is now, I believe, in 
childbed with her sixth. ' Happy is the man that hath 
his quiver full of them.' " 

The parish of Haisthorpe was rather extensive in area 
than thick in population. The population consisted in 
one part of farming families, occupying homesteads on 
the hills, and only to be visited by means of long, labor- 
ious walks ; here too the smaller cots of folk following 
indiscriminate occupations were dotted about. But in 
the vale between the hills of "The Broom" (on which 
stood Highthorn House and the vicarage) and "Dowb- 
carr" (on which hung the romantic and picturesque 
Marske) was a nucleus of houses built about the church, 
and these formed the village of Haisthorpe properly so 
called. Here lived the operatives who worked in the 
woollen mills of Buslingthorpe and its suburbs. For the 
most part the parishioners were striving workingfolk 
who spoke a broad dialect, and who followed an exist- 
ence of simple probity and some hardship. 
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On arriving at a point where the roads diverged, the 
curate handed the bag to the vicar. As he glanced 
upwards to bid adieu he saw the face of Mr. Oglethorpe 
through the swirling snow, white and long and pale; 
when he turned it towards Marske and his eyes rested on 
the old house, the sternness sharpened in it, as though a 
spark should run along an edge of iron. And then the 
spark settled within his eyes. 



CHAPTEE II 

An hour later the dusk was falling, and the Dale of 
Brackenholme was putting out upon its white and bil- 
lowy garment the jewel lights from cottage windows. 
The storm was oyer, and the evening had quietened to 
one of snow-soft beauty. 

In Marske Hall, Jayke the butler, passing from room 
to room, set the candles and lamps alight, so that the 
diamond panes in the stone mullioned windows burned, 
each one as a topaz to the outside world. 

The panes in the upper storey remained dark, save for 
the fitful gleam of firelight in the wide window that 
belonged to the ancient panelled chamber. Near it, in 
a small projection of the building, was another low, wide 
window, smaller in size, but architecturally a counter- 
part; this window belonged to an adjoining powdering 
closet. 

Within the chamber lay an old man on the brink of 
death, and about him three persons were gathered. The 
bed — it was a stately four-post bed, on which the family 
of the Clarels had done their dying and their being born 
for some generations — stood between the door and the 
window ; and it was of oak, and hung with crimson cur- 
tains. From the window, a glimpse of the snow land- 
scape with the dotted lights was to be caught; it looked 
the colder and the calmer, with a strange spiritual 

aloofness, when viewed from this red interior, whose 
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only glow was from the hearth opposite the bed. To 
the right of the window was a door which led, by means 
of one deep step, down into the powdering closet. 

He who lay upon the bed, with the remnant of his life 
running out amidst these antique surroundings, was old 
Leonard Clarel of Marske Hall, Esquire. Before him 
on the coverlet was a parchment. The disposal of the 
property and of the fate of his heir was his own matter ; 
and to know it lent a zest to the hour of his parting. 
Propped amongst the pillows, his face was a pattern of 
approaching dissolution, save for the eyes, which, under 
the black, beetling eyebrows, burned in an undiminished 
habit of tyranny. 

Clement Clarel, the heir, stood at the foot of the bed, 
within the line of his father's sight. If youth can be 
like age, and health resemble decay, in mere exterior 
mould he was the image of the elder man. But in 
essentials he differed from his father as completely as 
the handiwork is apt to differ from the creator. This 
handsome, shivering youth at bay with circumstance, 
unable to defy the will which subjugated him, or to dis- 
cover any resource within himself whereby to meet it, 
was the product of an unnatural ascendency exercised 
upon him from early infancy. 

The grim joke of the elder Clarel was to pursue this 
sport even in the grip of death itself. 

Of the other two persons in the room, one, a small, 
bald-headed man, dressed in the professional black of a 
lawyer, had placed himself as far back in a recess by the 
fireplace, as the furniture permitted. From thence, 
with eyes of alarmed concern, he watched now the father 
and now the son, while absently moving over his cheek 
the feather of the goose-quill he handled. 
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By the sick man's side, within the crimson hangings 
of the bed, bulging them oat with his immense and 
burly figure, stood the doctor. His was a straightfor- 
ward countenance of vigorous prose, hardened to a 
brick-red colour through the pounding of the northeast 
wind, and a habit of exposure to the weather. Some- 
thing of the bleak airs from the open moors clung per- 
manently to his person. His features were big; the 
nose, "eminently miscalculated" as to breadth, was of 
the honestly four-cornered shape, his cheek-bones were 
high, his chin marked, and his grizzled hair rose straight 
from his brow. It was a fine ugliness carried with non- 
chalance, a sane and massive personality, the eyes 
expressing little beyond preoccupation with his own 
affairs. He was a man dominated by professional 
instincts, and glad where others would sink sentiment 
in business, even when the matter in hand was death. 
He touched the wrist of the dying man with a big red 
finger, and it fell to him to break the silence which hung 
over the room. 

"Mr. Clarel," said he, "the pulse grows weaker." 

41 Is that so?" responded the patient. "Mr. Smal- 
page, come forward." 

At that young Mr. Clarel raised his head; the anguish 
pallor of his cheeks and lips marked his mental extrem- 
ity. He believed that the intention of his father was to 
disinherit him in favour of his first cousin, the son of 
his only aunt, Mrs. Hawmonde. 

"I deliver this as my last Will and Testament," said 
old Mr. Clarel, when the laborious tracing of his name 
beneath the matter of the parchment was accom- 
plished. 

Then he let both wasted hands drop upon the coverlet. 
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<4 That is my signature, Dr. Bellomy and Mr. Smal- 
page," said he. 

"Just so, Mr. Clarel," responded the doctor shortly. 

Mr. Smalpage removed the quill, which he had nerv- 
ously caught between his teeth, from his mouth. 

"In the presence of us witnesses," said he waveringly. 

"You testify that, as set down in the will, I retain full 
possession of my faculties and my clearness of purpose?" 

"Oh, very much so, Mr. Clarel, very much so.- Not 
a doubt of it," replied the doctor, holding his big chin 
between his finger and thumb. 

"Be good enough to sign as witnesses," said the old 
man, still grimly savouring his power to scatter terror on 
the edge of his own grave. 

Doctor Bellomy, who was not without some indica- 
tions of a desire to conclude this tedious though tragical 
business, took up the pen with more promptitude than 
mercy. That roused the young man from his stupor. 

"Father!" cried he, "don't ruin me! Don't cut me 
off in favour of my cousin ! I gave my promise. I have 
entered into an engagement with Miss Liedes. You have 
already made my fortune dependent on my fulfilling it." 

The failing muscles of the old man's face tightened 
with the joy of a last conflict. 

"Clement," said he, "I know you. Like many 
another fool you think that time and delay will befriend 
you. With the ass you hesitate between two bundles of 
hay, hoping to taste both in the end. Nothing in this 
will prevents your fulfilling your engagement to Miss 
Liedes." 

"Give me time!" urged the young man, in a voice of 
sick perplexity. 

"Such time as death allows me," was the retort. 
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"Miss Liedes is in the house, Mr. Clement, " insin- 
uated the lawyer from the folds of the curtain. 

"Doctor Bellomy, get on with your signing!" The 
curt sentence reduced the whole room to silence and sub- 
mission. 

Doctor Bellomy, who had been rubbing the side of his 
big nose with his great forefinger in a perplexity and 
impatience that were more and more obvious, wrote his 
name in a swift, scrawling hand. Then he pushed 
from behind the curtains, stood for one second near the 
window to glance at the night, and advanced to the 
younger Glarel, buttoning his coat as he did so. His 
aspect was hard, prosaic, preoccupied. 

"Mr. Clement, " he began,"I have alying-in case " 

But the world to young Mr. Clarel was reduced to a 
microcosm within this grim death-chamber, and he had 
no patience left for the irrelevant exigencies of birth. 
He broke away from his position at the foot of the bed, 
and, hurrying to the door of the powdering closet, 
descended the step and took refuge by the window. 

Meanwhile Mr. Peter Smalpage had dipped his quill 
in the ink. 

"Lower the pillows and take the thing away. Now I 
may die." 

Clement Clarel heard his father's voice, and after it a 
faint rustling sound. Was he dead? The heart of the 
young man beat thick and fast ; he was a beggar, and no 
possible turn of circumstance could free him from the 
disaster. His Aunt Hawmonde had always been ambi- 
tious for her son, and his cousin's heir — an infant boy 
named Bryan — was already in existence; the door of 
hope was closed from that side. The meaning of his 
resistance — it appeared to Mr. Smalpage, who was not 
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an imaginative man, the very craze of obstinacy — was 
known only to himself. In fact, he was not acting or 
willing at all ; he was simply dully acquiescent to the 
remorseless pressure of circumstance on either hand. 
He had his own pin-point of knowledge; he did not 
dream of turning round and making a clean breast in 
manly fashion; his thoughts simply hung upon it in 
stupefied dismay. He would have obeyed his father if 
he could; but then, he could not. 

He stared out from between the stone mullions, and, 
avoiding that aspect of the window from which the 
skirts of the great estate of Miss Anne Liedes, heiress of 
Thirntoft Park, were to be seen, fixed his eyes uncon- 
sciously upon the lights in the windows of Highthorn 
House. 

Below the lights of Highthorn House, was a single 
spark, and his mind automatically noted it to be from 
the cottage window of one Tabitha Ooggin, a widow and 
practiser of midwifery. 

He did not remark that Mr. Smalpage had stolen after 
him, but a tap on his arm recalled his attention, and 
glancing down he perceived the feather of a goose-quill 
extended to his sleeve. He turned impatiently. 

"Mr. Clement! Be guided!" said the little man in 
an anxious whisper; "the last of the Glarels! and a 
still handsome property lapsing! Good Lord, sir! 
Squandered on hospitals and the education of the 
people, and so much capitalised to preserve Marske as a 
show-place." 

This information brought a flush to the young man's 
cheek, and angry surprise to his eyes. 

"I thought he cut me off in favour of my cousin, 
Hawmonde!" 
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Mr. Smalpage shook his head. 

4 'Schools, sir, and hospitals. The whole thing dis- 
persed — squandered. Just Marske left standing as a 
lesson and a monument." 

Clement Clarel shut his teeth tight, and turned again 
to the window. The absolute dispersal of the property, 
the abridgement of all that clung around the name of 
Clarel into a museum of antiquities, was a blow as cruel 
as it was unlooked-for. He had not dreamed that he 
would be called thus to bury distinction in a mausoleum. 
The reckless finality of his father's determination took 
him, as it were, by the throat. The petrifaction he was 
in melted; his mind became detached from its stupid 
hanging over his own piece of private knowledge. 
What he knew — that chief, irrevocable circumstance — 
slowly retreated within the back parts of his conscious- 
ness, as though, in the presence of this new event, it was 
possible for it to take on a secondary character, and sink 
to unimportance. 

"It is not too late," murmured that commiserating 
busy-body, the lawyer. 

Young Clarel stared, without replying, at the distant 
lights of Highthorn and its neighbourhood. His heart 
felt very small and still. It happened that he noticed, 
in the moment, how the spark of Widow Goggin's cot- 
tage was suddenly extinguished. He saw it with a little 
sting of feeling, in nerves so strained that omens spoke 
to him from trifles. 

"It is all arranged," urged the lawyer; "the vicar, 
Miss Liedes, and her aunt are waiting downstairs. The 
servants have been apprised. Hardly gallant to a lady 
—hey, Mr. Clement?" 

To a tottering moral sense any argument will serve. 
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He was not conscious of making a choice; he stood 
within the moment saying neither "Yes" nor "No," 
but ready to attend the next beckon of fate. 

It came to him in the sound of a heavy step ; and 
turning he perceived that the death-chamber was 
illumined, that the door in the niche was wide open, 
and that Dr. Bellomy was stooping his great figure to 
bring it through the arch into the powdering closet. 
Once through, he stood upright, his head but a few 
inches from the ceiling. 

"Mr. Clement," he began in the unmodulated prose 
of his voice, "your father no longer needs my care " 

"He is dead!" cried the younger Clarel, his features 
changed and shaken as paper with the agitation of wind 
behind it. 

"No! no J But /can do no more for him. This is a 
case of natural death from old age. I have other 
imperative duties which have been too long delayed. I 
must be off to a lying-in job I have at Highthorn 
House." 

Once more the mention of the coming birth fiew 
through Clement Clarel 's mind as something trivial and 
irrelevant. The doctor had proffered his big red hand. 
Instead of taking it, he clutched at his arm. 

"Doctor! Is there time?" he whispered liuskily, 
even yet undecided, but hunting after the thrust of cir- 
cumstance. 

"What for?" returned the doctor, fronting him with 
the stern prose of his great red face. 

"The — the — ceremony. " 

"Lord, man!" cried the other impatiently; "you 
waste good moments and risk lives with your shilly- 
shallying. Get your marrying over and have done with 
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it. I've seen men show less qualmishness over the 
amputation of a limb." 

And not without some strong and inward phrases 
scarcely reduced to murmurs, he stepped back to the 
death-chamber and rang the bell three times over, with 
a slight pause between each peal. Having done this, he 
strode to the bedside and once more touched the pulse 
of the dying man. 

"Mr. Clarel," he called, "your son's come round to 
your way of thinking. We're to have a wedding after all. * * 

The dying man, beckoned from that dim land whose 
shore he gently neared, opened his eyes and stared a 
little. Then the light, the gleam of will returned; 
something like a twinkle of humour puckered the 
corners of his lids. 

"Give me hold of that parchment," he gasped; "he's 
the wrong sort of Clarel; not my sort." 

In answer to the summons, the door opened and Mr. 
Oglethorpe appeared, clad in his gown and bearing an 
open prayer-book in his hand. Behind him followed 
two ladies ; the one was elderly, the other was a woman 
of about twenty-five years. She was of the mouse- 
coloured tint of fairness, and, in accordance with the 
spiritless life of most women of that date, Eer face — it 
was a young-lady Valbum face with hardly the excuse of 
prettines8 — already began to wear the fading, set look. 
Its chief quality was insipidity and the kind of com- 
placency that accompanies an amiable character lacking 
in sense and sensibility. She had rather prominent 
light-tinted eyes, and a small rabbit mouth which would 
not shut. Her smooth light hair was strictly parted and 
it looped over the ears in the early Victorian fashion, and 
her expensive clothes were worn without taste. She 
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might be summed up as the most arrant tinkle of lady- 
like rhyme which ever found its way into the middle of 
a tragic drama. Her name was Miss Anne Liedes ; she 
was the owner of Thirntof t Hall and a rent-roll of many 
thousands a year, and she wore on her finger the dia- 
mond engagement ring of young Mr. Clement Clarel, 
and had so worn it for some years. The elder lady was 
her aunt and chaperone, Miss Millicent Liedes ; behind 
them followed Jayke, the old butler of Marske Hall, and 
one or two other servants. 

As the procession entered fhe panelled chamber, the 
doctor, from his position by the bedside, accosted the 
clergyman. 

"Mr. Oglethorpe," said he, "get your service through 
as quickly as you can. 9 ' 

The Beverend Gabriel Oglethorpe paused at this com- 
mand, and cast a searching glance about him. He 
encountered the burning eyes of that face of death upon 
the pillow, and seeing in the condition of the dying man 
an all-sufficient reason for the doctor's haste, took Miss 
Anne Liedes by the hand and placed her in position at 
the bottom of the bed. 

"Where is the bridegroom?" asked he. 

At that, the door of the powdering closet was pushed 
wider, and young Mr. Clarel, white as a ghost, stumbled 
out aided by the lawyer's ministering hand. 

The countenance of Mr. Oglethorpe expressed an 
unflinching severity; he pardoned the professional haste 
of the doctor, but would not be compelled by it to open 
the ceremony without preliminary preparation. The 
aspect of the bridegroom confirmed his suspicions, and 
taking him within the penetrating observation of his 
eyes, he thus sternly addressed him: — 
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"Clement Glarel! I charge yon 'to approach God in 
holiness of soul, raising pure and undefiled hands to 
Him.' " 

The sick and shaken countenance of the bridegroom 
sank lower on his breast, but he made no reply. The 
bride smoothed her gown with her hand. A faint rustle 
of dismay passed amongst the group of servants. Mr. 
Oglethorpe waited for a few seconds and then, abstract- 
ing his gaze from the faces present, and closing his 
prayer-book, he raised his hand and head to heaven. 

"Do thou, Lord," cried he in a loud and solemn 
voice, "direct this counsel according to that which is 
good and well-pleasing in Tliy sight, so that, admin- 
istering the power which Thou hast bestowed upon me, 
I may not fail to deliver up this act into Thy righteous 
guidance." 

The prayer, uttered in a voice of inflexible protest, 
had the effect of a denunciation. The servants wept. 
Young Clarel wiped the beads of sweat from his brow, 
and the lawyer mouthed impatiently and shook his head. 

And now having discharged his conscience, Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe re-opened the prayer-book and began. 

The service proceeded under the dominating and awful 
sense of dissolution which hung thickly over the atmos- 
phere of the room. Mr. Oglethorpe himself, unable to 
resist the influence of this life stealing away in the scant 
moments left and vanishing at each word he spoke, was 
impelled to a haste which his upright mind condemned. 

For the deathly face still listened and the eyes 
watched; the soul, already in flight, was tethered to the 
sinking clay by indomitable purpose, and that fine link 
was one the next breath might scatter. It held while 
the ring was put on, the vows spoken, and until the 
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united pair knelt for the prayer which was trembled 
through by the agitated clergyman. Then the fingers 
of old Mr. Clarel relaxed their grasp of the parchment 
and his lips feebly moved. The doctor only could catch 
the murmur. 

"Mr. Smalpage!" said he sharply. 

The lawyer, who had acted both as father to the bride 
and as best man to the groom, hurried to the bed. 

"Take the will and burn it quick, man!" whispered 
the doctor. 

And the next moment it lay crackling on the fire, 
little Mr. Smalpage, in an energy that ignored the voice 
of the clergyman behind him, standing over it and 
thrusting it down amongst the embers with the poker. 
The rigid iron symbolised to him the finality of this last 
resolve. And under it the parchment burst into flames, 
and writhed and changed into sparks and fiery shapes, 
and melted into ashes and white glows, and then with- 
drew all the visible elements of which it was composed, 
sinking, within the heart of the fire, into something 
other than it had been. So that Mr. Smalpage said 
within himself, still thrusting in his poker: "This thing 
is done with!" 

Dr. Bellomy lowered the head of old Mr. Clarel upon 
the pillow, and withdrew his arm. The face lay there 
carved as in marble, and placid as a sleeping child. 
Something of a smile hovered over the lips. But with- 
out a backward glance the doctor strode to the door and 
rushed down the stairs in stupendous hurry to attend 
the lying-in case at Highthorn House. As he did so, 
the clock struck eight. It was five hours since he had 
been summoned to Marske. 



CHAPTEE ni 

To every handsome appearance is a side not so present- 
able. The passing of old Mr. Clarel had a majesty 
which belongs to drama acted in high places and inspired 
by a striking theme; the tragedy was clothed in purple. 
The other side was played in homespun and attached to 
such a common bit of insignificance as the cottage of a 
village midwife. 

Something at the hour when Mr. Oglethorpe left the 
vicarage to proceed to Marske, the slow mind of Tabitha 
Goggin, midwife, was perplexed by a seeming obligation 
(it was thus she figured it to herself) to attend two 
lying-in cases at the same time. The one was a chance 
opportunity blown by the malice of fate across her 
threshold at the wrong moment. The other had arrived 
in the ordinary course of expected duty. 

Mrs. Goggin was the widow of a gardener who had 
held a situation at Highthorn House. After her hus- 
band's death, the Thoresbyes, who were kindly people, 
permitted her to live on in the cottage attached to the 
land. The cot lay just beyond the garden wall in a side 
lane from the main road. It was a desolate and unfre- 
quented spot. The Thoresbyes were tenants of the 
Clarels, and the Widow Goggin was a pensioner of the 
Thoresbyes in so far as the rent-free cottage went. 

Mrs. Goggin earned her living — such as it was — in 
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odd jobs at charing, sick-nursing, washing, and "getting 
tip" caps, this last being a constant source of income in 
a district where mob-caps — much befrilled — prevailed as 
an instance of dignity in women. Bat it was in the 
calling of midwifery that she found the best-paying of 
her trades ; here, on occasion, she would sweep in a con- 
siderable harvest of shillings. Her claim to practise as 
a midwife reposed solely on a prejudice in her favour 
and a name which had grown by using. She had a 
soothing presence and a sympathy of manner, illustrated 
by a round figure. Her face was placid and many 
provocations could scarcely move it to agitation; her 
good-temper and patience presented a kind of feather- 
bed, upon which the irritations of invalids fell harm- 
lessly. Indeed Mrs. Ooggin, in the most fractious of 
her cases, was never goaded beyond an exclamation of, 
"Massy on us, woman!" 

Then, as to the babies ! Once successfully launched 
upon this tide of life, they thrived under her touch. 
She had the gift of handling them. Her capacious 
bosom was a nursing-bed of security to these tender 
buds; they curled up their dainty limbs — sweet, 
unopened petals ! — and rose and fell upon their living 
bed, slumbering into health.. She was in herself a 
sedative, a lullaby; and her round face was adjusted to 
a habit of murmuring: "Whisht." 

But the launching of the babies upon the world was 
the crux. Beyond those admirable traits, some mother- 
wit and much practice amongst an incredibly hardy race 
— and this too under the sharp direction of the indefat- 
igable village surgeon, Dr. Giles Bellomy — she had no 
foundation for the name and reputation that attached to 
her. Dr. Giles Bellomy showed by bis manner that he 
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underrated her qualifications. That was the bitter drop 
in the widow's cup. She had no certain reliance that 
Dr. Bellomy — "t* And Butcher," as she, in common 
with others, named him — would call her in to his assist- 
ance, if his patient had not been beforehand with him. 
She was even at times afraid that he might go so far as 
to establish in the village some new-fangled person, who 
was ignorant of the powers of endurance and recovery in 
the Haisthorpe race. That fear was an injurious thing 
to the mind of Widow Goggin, and constant brooding 
had raised it to a heavy grievance. For there was 
another trait in her comfortable nature, not so obvious 
as her placidity ; it was an inordinate love of her small 
gains. The pursuit of sixpence here and sixpence there, 
was a passion with her; her fat hand loved to close on 
the lesser coins of the realm; but she effectually con- 
cealed this predominant and overruling tendency, so that 
few discovered within the nature of one so covered with 
cosy roundness and a placid habit, a mind as near and 
grasping as in any miser of a hungry contour. 

On the afternoon of the day of Mr. Clarel's death, she 
stood in her cottage upon the freshly sanded floor. The 
wintry light still lingered and the snow fell fast. The 
housework being finished, nothing hindered her from 
drawing up by the fireside to sip a cup of dandelion tea. 

The well-furnished cottage was constructed on the 
usual simple plan. The house door was on the same 
side as the window, and opposite it — between a corner 
cupboard and a settle — was a door leading into a small 
back kitchen. The chimney was wide and deep, with a 
big fireplace, oven, and hob. Around and above was a 
mantelpiece, painted black, and upon the shelf were a 
few pot ornaments, and one or two, copper utensils. Of 
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the ornaments, the most remarkable stood on a corner 
of the shelf nearest the settle, and farthest from the 
window. It was a sizable animal done in white pot, and 
represented as sitting upon its tail, with its fore-feet 
planted in front. Its ears were of a yellowish-red tinge, 
and on its neck was a red mane; bat its eyes, nose, and 
month were black, and on its back and sides was a pep- 
pering of black spots. This composition, from the scat- 
tered impressions of its maker's mind, had its nose 
smilingly directed towards the big chest opposite the 
fireplace. 

Widow Goggin, as she seated herself, looked np at it, 
shook her head, and then said grace. Hardly, however, 
had she stirred the tea, than she fancied she heard a 
noise outside. She set down her cup, and listened. In 
the snowy silence scarcely a sound, a footfall, could be 
heard. But the noise was repeated, and resembled a 
slow, long-drawn shuffle, rather than a step. It came 
up close to the cottage door, and upon it followed a 
knock — or rather, the despairing batter from the flat of 
a hand upon a resisting surface. 

Widow Goggin — she was dressed in a linsey skirt, a 
print bedgown, an apron, and a frilled mob cap— pushed 
back her chair, leaned forward with her hands on her 
knees, and listened. The batter on the door came again. 
Then she rose, opened it one inch, and peered out. 
Through the chink she beheld a tall woman, clad in a 
hooded cloak, who leaned with one hand against the wall 
of the cottage, and with the other thrust forward a small 
sum in silver coins. The cloak was flecked with the 
snow, and the hood hung so low over the face as to con- 
ceal the features. 

"For Christ's sake, let me in!" spoke the stranger in 
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a gasping whisper; and the hand on the wall clutched 
tremblingly at the support. 

Widow Goggin, answering as well to some promptings 
of mercy as to the glimmer of silver, opened the door 
wider. 

"Eh, woman! But thou'rt hard put to *t," ejaculated 
she. 

"Let me in!" gasped the other, raising her drooping 
head and revealing an ashen face covered with the sweat 
of physical anguish, and with the lips distorted. 

Still the widow hesitated. She outside was a stranger, 
and of an appearance so unusual that there was no cor- 
ner of Mrs. Goggin'8 experience or knowledge into 
which she could be fitted. The figure was taller than is 
common, and the face, dewed now by the beads of suffer- 
ing, was dark in complexion and fine of feature. The 
voice too, though not without a strain familiar to the 
district, was modulated by some of the tones of culture ; 
while the cloak — and Mrs. Goggin's mind hurried to 
take guidance from this exterior sign — though plain and 
worn, had been handsome. Even as she hesitated, 
between doubt and mercy, the clutch of the stranger's 
hand upon the wall slackened and she sank to her knees 
upon the threshold. And as she thus succumbed she 
threw out her arms imploringly and lifted to the widow's 
face a pair of astonishingly deep dark eyes, saying no 
word but raising them with a look of almost animal 
pathos. Widow Goggin had nothing in her nature with 
which to resist that ; she received the sinking form upon 
her ample bosom, and, supported in her charity by the 
coins she had seen in the clenched hand, dragged the 
stranger out of the snow into the comfortable warmth of 
the cottage. 
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It took the beet part of an hour to remove her damp 
clothes, to feed her, get her upstairs, and lay her upon 
the bed usually occupied by herself. 

At the end of that time, down the stairs came Mrs. 
Goggin alone, panting a little from her exertions ; she 
went to the hearth and stood there to receive upon her 
broad figure the glow from the grate. Then she opened 
her hand and counted over the coins which were now 
transferred from the stranger's keeping to her own. 
They were few. Still, with parsimony, Tabitha thought 
she might make them serve, and all was grist which came 
to her mill. Better paying cases were, she knew, pend- 
ing, and meanwhile what hindered her from adding this 
mite to her hoard? First glancing round to the window 
and then to the door leading to the back kitchen (out of 
which went the staircase), Tabitha assured herself of 
being unobserved. Then up she stretched upon her 
toes, reached her hand to the mantel-shelf and brought 
down with careful touch and reverent caution, the ani- 
mal of pot-work; afterwards she felt along the shelf 
until her hand touched an old brown jug with a broken 
lip. The jug, tucked out of the way with careless cun- 
ning as something of no account, was the real treasure. 
She sat down and drew from it, first a bundle of dried 
herbs, then a few torn pages from a gardener's list which 
were wrapped about a selection of seeds, after that a tin 
tobacco box. Into this she dropped the coins one by 
one, delighting her ears with the sound of their tinkle 
as they fell. She ended by notching down on a small 
card (by means of strokes dug into it by a pin) the num- 
ber of shillings she had added. 

At the moment when she had replaced the things in 
the order in which she found them and was ready to lift 
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the jug and the ornament back into position, the latch 
of the outside entrance into the back-kitchen was raised, 
and the patter of wooden shoes was heard. Tabitha 
made what haste she could, and got the jug and the pot 
creature into place barely in time for the opening of the 
inner door. Then she turned to confront the new- 
comer, with an odd glance of distrust. 

The new-comer was an apparently elderly person of 
diminutive size, clad in a big grey shawl ; she wore it 
over her head and pinned under her chin, and it hung 
down over her legs almost to the small clogged feet. 

"Shut t* door, wilt-tu," said Widow Goggin sharply; 
"thou'rt letting in faffs o' wind. And tak' thi shawl 
off." 

Thus admonished, the diminutive person struggled 
with the pin, breathing heavily the while and keeping 
her eyes fixed on the pot ornament, to the exceeding 
discomfort of the widow. 

"Coom!" cried she, in still sharper accents, "what 
ar-tu gloarin' at? Hast-tu niver seen t' spotted dog 
afore?" 

"I just got a glint on 't as I coom in," replied the 
diminutive person, "and I see it nose were turned t' 
wrang way." 

"Pray God!" cried the widow. "Niver heedt' dog's 
nose." 

By this time the small person had brought the pin out 
successfully ; she then freed herself from the shawl and 
stood out on the sanded kitchen floor as a short-haired, 
pinafored, elderly person of ten years, whose hard 
precocity of expression forbad one to name her "child." 
She was the offspring of that concealed and inner nature 
of the widow, whose embodiment in this strange bant- 
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ling was a source of perplexity and fear to the mother. 
Widow Goggin usually, in pious conversation, referred 
to her child as "my trial," and at times wonderingly 
reproached the Lord that He had sent this unrecognis- 
able changeling to her hearth. 

When the child had freed herself from the shawl, she 
proceeded to shake it out and to fold it. The mother 
watched with disfavour in her eye. 

"Now get thi teah," said she, covering fear in 
suavity; "and I'll mak oop a bed for thee on t' lang 
settle. Thou '11 hetta sleep on't t' neet." 

"S'ali I?" said the girl, with a shrewd twinkle in her 
eye; "and whea's oop aboon then?" 

"Get thi teah," repeated the mother, in a raised voice. 

The child — Jane was the name given her by her god- 
father and godmothers in baptism — pattered towards the 
other corner of the fire-place, but paused at the window, 
a sound outside having caught her attention, and then 
she ran to flatten her little narrow nose against the pane. 
The sound was the raising of the latch in the wicket 
gate leading into the garden; a man was now pushing it 
open and entering, and Jane recognised him as one Mr. 
Slinger, the present gardener of the Thoresbyes ; where- 
upon she withdrew her face from the window, leaving a 
dim track behind. - 

"Mutther," she cried; "here's Gardener. He's all 
smoored i' snaw." 

"Eh, dear," returned Mrs. Goggin, who was stirring 
something over the fire; "what'U he be wantin'?" 

She laid aside the spoon, shook out her apron, and 
prepared to welcome him with the manner reserved for 
persons on whom she had a right to base expectations ; 
for Mr. Slinger was a comfortable family man, and 
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withal as well-to-do as the deceased Mr. Ooggin had 
been in his day. She, therefore, holding her head a little 
on one side and smiling affably, crossed the kitchen 
and opened the door. 

"Eh! Mr. Slinger," said she, "coom in and welcome. 
T' cowd nil perish ye!" 

The man, stamping the snow from his legs and shak- 
ing it from his shoulders, entered as invited. 

"My fingers is fair numbled," said he; "but I moun't 
stop. It's Missus oop yonder as wants thee; she's none 
ower weel." 

Widow Goggin heard the message with a sudden 
heart-sinking. 

"She'd like thee t' coom at yance. I were tell'd t' 
say that." 

"I'st be like for t' gan," murmured Widow Goggin 
in such a maze of perplexity as had never overtaken her 
before; "Lord 'elp me!" 

The words were accompanied by a sigh; the gar- 
dener remarked the evidences of perturbation with 
surprise. 

"Thou moun coom," said he. "Missus sets a deal o' 
store on't." 

Hearing the praise and now fairly launched upon a 
complication of emotions, and hence harking back to a 
time when her own breadwinner stood in Mr. Slinger's 
shoes, Widow Goggin dissolved in tears and threw her 
apron over her head. 

"It warn't like this at yah time!" sobbed she, behind 
the veil. 

"Whya," said the man, in some perplexity, "I'm 
meaning nea offence, I'se sewer. Thou '11 niver gie a 
nay-say? It's nobbut a job I've browt thee." 
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"Aye," sighed the widow tearfully; "I moun tew 
hard for my bit now." 

"That's t' common road," returned Mr. Slinger 
impatiently; "trad as lang as sin an' natur lasts thou'rt 
safe wi' thy addlings, I reckon. Thou'll coom?" 

The tone was final, and she heard him turning on his 
heel. 

"I'm like to," she answered, emerging from her 
apron; "I'll not be lang after thee. Bud I'd rayther 
not gan." 

Mr. Slinger stared. 

"I'll coom, I tell thee," she repeated fretfully; 
"forced wark isna choice." 

The mood of the widow being beyond the comprehen- 
sion of Mr. Slinger, he made haste to quit, and Mrs. 
Goggin held the door open and watched him down the 
path. As he touched the wicket a thought struck her 
and she called him back. 

"Now what's oop?" said he, glancing oyer his 
shoulder. 

"Hev they sent for t' And Butcher yet?" said she. 

"Oh, aye! Coachman saddled t' grey mare and rode 
for him a hour sin." 

The news gladdened Widow Goggin ; in the matter of 
information Mr. Slinger had, however, shown caution. 
It was true that Dr. Bellomy had been sent for with dis- 
patch, but fearing to lessen the impression of urgency 
he wished to produce, he neglected to mention that the 
errand had been fruitless. 

Widow Goggin therefore received the impression that 
the doctor was already at or near the house, and that 
the case had reached a crisis. This suggested a way out 
of the dilemma. Within an hour or so she might safely 
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make an excuse to return to her cottage, leaving Mrs. 
Thoresbye in the care of her children's head nurse, a 
circumspect and experienced person. 

The stranger's case, which she intended taking within 
her own responsibility, could then be attended to. 
Meanwhile, the safe carrying out of the programme 
depended upon her present condition. 

But the cost of undertaking the stranger's case alone 
had to be counted. Once before she had trespassed 
upon provinces not proper to her sphere, and then Dr. 
Bellomy had dealt with her. The case had run on the 
edge of risk without disaster and she would have plumed 
herself upon it. But to touch the doctor on a point of 
his profession was to stir up something in the nature of 
a mad bull within him. He had shivered her com- 
placency with a face and voice of such wrath that his 
threats set her courage a-tremble to this day. 

Her temerity in the past, however, had been practised 
upon a person of some standing. The present occasion 
had no parity with that case. Here was an unknown 
and wandering stranger wearing no wedding-ring upon 
her hand, and craving shelter for charity's sake. To 
such a person the severe notions of the doctor surely did 
not apply. The point where compunction stung was in 
the leaving the stricken creature, whose hard-spared fee 
she had pocketed, in unassisted loneliness for some hours. 

To be sure, she could call in a neighbour to attend ; 
but help was only given at a certain rate of pay. And 
therein lay the excruciating item; it strained the sinews 
of Mrs. Goggin's heart to think of the shilling she would 
have to surrender— one shilling out of so few! It tor- 
tured her to think of sparing it; to give it away was to 
tear it from her flesh and to face an effort beyond her. 
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So far she had stood in the centre of her sanded floor 
plunged in thought. Jane, seated on a stool by the fire, 
and holding in one hand a tin mug and in the other a 
piece of "haaver -bread," munched and sipped alter- 
nately and indefatigably watched. 

Before taking her final decision and arraying herself 
for a march along the road of her mean crime, the widow 
crept upstairs to peep into the bedroom. The stranger, 
soothed by the warmth and comfort into which she had 
been brought, was tasting deeply the sweetness of rest. 
Her eyes were closed, her breath came softly and regu- 
larly. Widow Goggin bent over her. The face was 
thin; but it was young, and the frame had wiriness and 
muscle. She had eaten eagerly on her first coming and 
spoken little. It was clear that she had dropped to 
sleep from exhaustion. 

"There's nowt t' wakken her yet," thought Mrs. 
Goggin ; "she'll do reet enough for an hour or two. I'll 
save yon shilling." 

Then, noiseless as a cat, she crept from the room and 
down the stairs. At the bottom of the stairs was a 
door; and this she locked behind her, pocketing th& 
key. Jane, with her unwinking eyes, watched from the 
stool. 

"Pray bless us!" ejaculated the mother once, when 
she encountered the precocious cunning of her eye. 

Then she got her bonnet on— it was an immense coal- 
scuttle which was already well in the century of its exist- 
ence — and after that put on her cloak and drew up her 
skirt to the knees. She was now in shape as a ball ; but 
the eye of this piece of rotundity was furtive; and the 
consciousness of the staring child in the corner fretted 
her indescribably; only when she had armed herself with 
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a big bine umbrella had she courage to face her off- 
spring. 

"Jane," said she plaintively, "thou 'II be a good lass?" 

Jane nodded drily. 

"Thou'll do as mntther tells thee, doy?" 

Widow Goggin set her head and her bonnet on one 
side and smiled coaxingly from the depths. The cun- 
ning in the child's eye deepened; she nodded again. 
As well try to strike moisture from a flint as responsive- 
ness from Jane. Blandishments merely awakened in 
her mind delighted suspicion of possible opportunities 
on which prying eyes may feed. The mother dropped 
the cozening tone in sheer despair and ran over her 
orders sharply, the child nodding after each one. 

She was to light the candle in the window as soon as 
dark fell, and to leave the blind up, so that any chance 
passer-by might see that the cottage was empty saving 
for herself. The candle was to burn until her mother 
returned; nor must she neglect to make up the fire and 
to stir and keep hot the gruel on the hob. 

The directions being given, Widow Goggin locked the 
back door of the cottage, and, letting herself out at the 
front, locked that also behind her. 

It was still daylight, but by this time the snow had 
ceased falling and the air was quiet. 



Left alone in the cottage, Jane had a surfeit of experi- 
ences. At first all was quiet, but after a time she heard 
movements above. Running hither and thither between 
the locked doors of the cottage — a small animal on the 
scent— she sniffed, listened, pricked her ears, and 
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opened her eyes in a frenzy of surmise and curiosity. 
The orders given her she did not neglect ; she kept the 
fire blazing brightly, and lit the candle and placed it in 
the uncurtained window, when dark fell. Dark had 
long fallen before she was released from her lonely 
imprisonment. From the valley the church clock had 
sounded six when she heard the little noise of the wicket 
and then a rushing step along the path and the fumbling 
of the key in the lock. She leapt back from the stair- 
case door, against which she had been flattening nose 
and ears at intervals unavailingly, and ran to meet her 
mother rather in exultant excitement than in alarm. 

4 'Eh, mutther! mutther!" cried she; "there's bin 
somebody oop yonder shbutin' o' thee! And there's bin 
a barnie greetin' and twinin' for a hour!" 

"Oh, Lord be praised!" gasped Mrs. Goggin. 

The appearance of Mrs. Goggin was startling in the 
extreme. She had no bonnet on and her mob cap was 
flying from her head. Her cloak was swinging loose 
save for the buckle at the throat, and under her arm 
was a small limp bundle wrapped in a fine blanket and 
carried anyhow. She sank upon a chair fighting for 
breath, and her round face looked strangely shaken and 
disordered. 

"Oh, Lord be praised!" she repeated. "It were my 
one chance. Bud I bin led a bonny chevy!" 

"Eh, bud mutther," said Jane quietly, "I just yerd 
summat coom sich a thoomp aboon." The eyes of Mrs. 
Goggin held the child's for a moment; then she sprang 
to her feet and rushed from the kitchen up the stairs. 
Jane, knowing that to follow was useless and a mere 
waste of chances, got her little stool, climbed upon it, 
and stretched her head and ears to the ceiling. 
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The first sound caught was the quick soft step of her 
mother to the bedside; on that followed an instant 
change in the "barnie's" cry. Next came a dragging 
sound, as though something heavy were drawn along the 
floor. Following upon that was the rush of her mother 
down the stairs, her voice, a feeble screech of terror, 
preceding her. 

"Pull down t' winder-blind, barn!" cried she from 
behind the staircase door; "and put oot t' leet!" 

Jane flew to obey. She hammered the flaring wick 
into the "dip" with her hard little hand, and pulled 
down the blind as she was ordered. Then her mother, 
pausing only to lock the staircase door, stumbled into 
the kitchen. 

"Oh, 'Bock o' Hages clef P Oh, Lord, hev massy!" 
moaned she. 

She still wore her cloak and she carried, hugged 
against her breast, a wailing baby bundled in the soft 
fine blanket. 

"Pin thy shawl ower t' winder, barn!" 

And while Jane hurried to obey, she tottered to the 
hearth and sank down on the little stool the child had 
left. 

The suddenness of her predicament had changed her 
face till it was ghastly; tragedy sat ruinously on her 
round placidity; her foolish eyes stared in horror, and 
the shaking of her fat fingers gave to all her actions the 
quality of unwonted precipitation. Jane, turning again 
from the window, watched in an amazement that was 
not all pleasure; something in her mother's aspect and 
the hurry of her manner chilled her backbone, and 
stirred her hair. 

First, Widow Goggin unwrapped the bundle and 
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partially displayed the tiny body of a new-born babe, 
thrusting it towards the warmth while she fumbled in 
her pocket for a bottle full of prepared milk. From 
' this, with hands that squandered half, she poured some 
drops into a spoon, and trickled the liquid into the 
mouth, watching the effect in an agony of apprehension. 
The wee face screwed itself up in the ordinary way, and 
swallowed. 

"Oh, Lord be praised!" murmured Widow Goggin, 
trickling in more; "f barnie taks it sups reet enough. 
Oh, 'Bock o' Hages clefM' " 

Then, in the same precipitate haste, she replaced the 
bottle in her pocket, bundled the baby in the blanket, 
laid it within her capacious bosom, and rose to her feet. 
This time she folded the cloak warmly and carefully 
about herself and the precious bud of life she carried, 
while Jane, to whom nothing was lost, watched. 

"Sitha, barn!" said her mother, turning suddenly 
upon her, and speaking in so fierce a totfe that even 
Jane changed colour; "get thee straight into bed, and 
lay there as still as a mouse while I coom again. Don't 
be to tell twice; to bed thou goes. And thou moun't 
leet candle no more. And if thou moves, t' boggarts 
'ull hev thee. And that's plain trewth." 

She opened the cottage door, locked it behind her, 
and sped through the night. 

Jane, suddenly left alone in the semi-darkness, and 
scared by her mother's aspect and by the threat delivered 
on the edge of night, lifted up her voice in a wailing cry 
devoid of tears, and ran to beat against the locked door 
with her hands. Her passion lasted, however, but a few 
minutes ; it was chilled down by a growing sense of fear, 
and by the desolating silence. The wailing of the 
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"barnie" and the movements upstairs had been com- 
panionable during the hours of her mother's absence, 
and then, moreover, she had had the candlelight. Now 
it was dark save for the glow in the hearth, while the 
utter stillness above was fearsome. The only refuge 
from her alarm was the settle, to which her mother had 
commended her, and, without taking time to undress 
further than to loose the wooden shoes from her feet, 
she leapt upon it, crept under the clothes, and drew 
them tightly about her head. After an hour or so of 
choking terror, she fell from sheer exhaustion into a 
sound sleep. 

When she awaked it was broad daylight ; it was far 
within the morning hours. The sun made the frost 
upon the window glitter. Jane sat up on the settle, 
looked round, and listened. No one had roughly 
aroused her ; for once she had had her child's sleep out 
unreproved. A confused dream of a tramping step and 
the big harsh voice of Dr. Bellomy had disturbed the 
latter part of it; but that was all. She stared about. 
The doors were open; the free airs blew through the 
place; all secrecy and mystery had vanished; the shawl 
pinned over the window had been removed. And there 
was the comfort of sound near her ; some one was crying 
upstairs. Jane softly turned back the bed-clothes, 
slipped from the settle, and noiselessly crept up the 
stairs. At the top of the steps was no door, they led 
simply into the bed-chamber. The child had therefore 
only to bring her eyes slightly above the level of the 
floor to become mistress of the situation. The bed was 
covered with a clean coarse sheet; but this was turned 
down at the top, and there upon the pillow was a face — a 
face done in wax like little Miss Thoresbye's great doll, 
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the child thought, only without the pink in its cheeks. 
It lay, this white wax face, between ripples of jet black 
hair, that flowed down over the bosom and partly covered 
the thin waxen hands. And lying against the breast 
was a little white bald head and a tiny baby face, cold 
and waxen also, with closed eyes. 

On a chair by the window sat her mother, her head 
covered up with her apron, bitterly weeping. 

Jane crept down the stairs as noiselessly as she had 
gone up. And she kept her own counsel. Throughout 
the day, neighbours, filled with curiosity, called and 
hovered lingeringly upon the threshold. Whatever were 
their desires, they were not satisfied. Mrs. Goggin, now 
downstairs (the key of the staircase door safe in her 
pocket), sat on her rocking-chair by the fire, weeping 
pertinaciously, and refusing either to be comforted or 
cajoled. Jane devoted herself to household work, and 
buried knowledge in silence. It was only when the 
neighbours had desisted in despair, and when the work 
was finished, and the evening hour had arrived, that she 
produced her innocent-looking stone, and fitted it into 
the sling. She suddenly brought her diminutive figure 
and precocious face to a standstill in front of her 
mother. Mrs. Goggin glanced up nervously. 

"Mutther," drawled Jane, "wheer's t' bonnie lile 
barn I yerd greetin* an* twinin' last neet?' ' 

"It lays dead oop yonder," said Mrs. Goggin 
shortly. 

"Noa; itdoan't," responded Jane; "I mean t' lile 
barn wi' a lile black yed an' big een like two burnt 'oles 
i' a blanket." 

"I tell thee, it lays oop yonder." 

"Nba; in doan't," persisted Jane; "f barn 'at lays 
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oop yonder is nobbut a lile bald-yedded white barn. I 
wants t' barnie wi' a black yed and big een an 9 brows to 
'em." 
"A lile black yed! There warn't no sich barn. " 
"Aye, there is. Thou lapped it i' a blanket and 

earved it wi' snpe o' milk/' 

"Thou's dreamin', or thou's fond." 

i( I wants t' barn wi' a lile black yed!" drawled Jane. 
"Thou browt it fra upstairs, and thou putten sups o' 
milk i' its lile mouth, and it stopped twinin'." 

"Thou bad, leein' barn 1 I niver were here last neet 1" 

"Aye, thou were. And thou lapped it i' a blanket. 
I seed thee doit." 

"Thou minds nowt o' t' sort, thou bad barn! I'll gie 
thee summat t' quieten thee." 

The widow's hand moved tremblingly towards a strap 
which hung in a corner near her chair-a bit of loathe? 
with which Jane's hard little body was not unacquainted. 
The child moved back a step or two and turned towards 
the fire. Her eyes gleamed with satisfaction, while Mrs. 
Goggin's stared in helpless anger, and her fat cheeks 
shook as with an ague. 

"Mutther!" ventured Jane presently. 

"Bless us weel, barn! What's next?" 

"Hev they gotten t' barnie wi' t' black yed oop at t' 
Big Hoose?" 

' 'Eh, Lord ! I'm aw o' a b welt ! Thou bad, bad barn ! 
Now I'll stop thy clat ! Thou lile good-for-nowt !" 

The frantic mother by this time had the strap in her 
hand. Jane edged away an inch or two further. 

"Thou lapped it i' t' blanket, and thou runned wi' it 
oot o' t' door, back to t' Big Hoose last neet. It moun 
be oop yon." 
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"I niver were here last neet. I niver runned wi* no 
barn oot o' V door. And I'll quieten thee, if thou sayi 
that again." 

Jane was silent. The mother with her apron oyer her 
eyes moaned and whimpered; when at length she 
emerged, Jane's eyes had wandered to the mantel-shelf 
and were fixed on the pot ornament that concealed the 
broken jug. 

"Mutt her," said she; "f spotted dog nose is turned 
reet way to-day. Last neet it were turned wrang. " 



part 11 

X. D. 1865 



CHAPTER I 

Rosamunda Thoreebye was in disgrace ; but the sharp- 
ness of the punishment fell upon Ethelinda, her sister, 
who wandered about the house like a lost soul. Mrs. 
Thoresbye preserved a severe and pained silence in the 
morning-room and sewed with her Bible before her. It 
was in the year of our Lord 1865. 

In the world many things were happening; but that 
year memorialised to the two Thoresbye girls — they were 
the youngest members of the most respected family in 
the district of Haisthorpe — the serious event of a Confir- 
mation. The air, to them, was full of spiritual unrest. 
Ethelinda, the character of whose face was in a pensive 
fairness, seemed the very picture of a first communicant ; 
hers was a personality to pass from childhood safe over 
the Rubicon straight into sainthood rather than woman- 
hood. She had the mediaeval look; her face was shaped 
to be a victim's. 

The wanderings of Ethelinda chanced at last upon the 
morning-room. Mrs. Thoresbye felt rather than saw 
her pass through, with gentle, scarcely perceptible foot- 
fall, and then go out by the glass door into the garden. 
The nerves of Mrs. Thoresbye ached with the conscious- 
ness of Ethelinda; she knew without looking how the 
girl was restlessly flitting about seeking a place to suit 
her mood, and presently, unable to restrain herself, 
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raised her eyes and sought for her oyer the edge of her 
glasses. She was in sight. She stood under the chee- 
quered shade of an ash-tree, a girlish figure of about six- 
teen years, clad in a lilac cotton dress, haying a soft 
white sash about the waist, and a white tucker round 
the throat. She stood motionless, staring across the 
garden scenery, straight to where a meandering river 
opened a silver way between the woods at Dowscarr foot. 

Mrs. Thoresbye knitted her brows. Ethelinda's habit 
of standing stock-still and gazing at nothing in partic- 
ular, disturbed her at times to the point of alarm. 

Ethelinda was the last of the buds which she had put 
forth, and her maternal instinct hung specially over the 
child. She had needed Ethelinda — the babe who fol- 
lowed one year after the birth of Bosamunda the terrible. 
She had almost trembled to look on her at first, lest she 
should be a reproduction of her too splendid sister ; but 
when she saw the mite lie in the cradle an exquisite 
exponent of those attributes of fairness and softness she 
understood, a thrill of relief had come, and lifting her 
heart in thankfulness to the Lord, she had taken the 
babe to herself as her most intimate treasure; and then 
what had happened? 

Bosamunda, the elder by one year, was a child whose 
existence puffed up the heart of the mother with a feel- 
ing of quite inordinate pride. It was not so much with 
tenderness as with an amazed sense of self-glorification 
that she regarded her. There was always a little flutter 
of introductory ceremony in her mind as regards Bosa- 
munda, as who would say: "This is my child. 7am 
the author of this exceptionally gifted and beautiful 
creature. Mine was the breast that nourished her 
being. Until she appeared I did not know what were 
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the possibilities in me and in my race. And I pray my 
God that this sinful npleap of pride be not punished by 
some exceptional mischance." 

Mrs. Thoresbye had a habit of correcting her strutting 
thoughts concerning Bosamunda by a thrill of fear; 
much in the way that a superstitious person raps three 
timens on the table as a safeguard against the ill-luck 
which follows upon boasting. 

When the arrival of Ethelinda was pending, the too 
exuberant infant, Bosamunda, had been sent to the sea- 
side in the care of a nurse; she returned in a glow and 
splendour of health which her mother met by the usual 
exultant pride, atoned for by the usual chastening of 
terror. And then the child was introduced to the tiny 
sister. From her nurse's arms, Bosamunda had gazed 
down into the fine lace bassinette wherein she lay, a wee 
cap on her little bald head, a lovely white robe covering 
all her pretty scented body, save for the small face and 
miniature pair of hands which were shaped, apparently, 
from white rose petals. Bosamunda's large dark eyes 
had stared at this exquisite object for some seconds in 
astonishment ; then she banged down upon the floor her 
pet india rubber doll with a squeak in the back of it, 
and made a wild effort to leap from the nurse's arms 
straight into the cradle, uttering cries of extravagant 
delight the while. 

It was a nursery tradition, untested, however, by the 
verification of science, that the new wee baby had 
straightway waked up and responded to its sister's 
demonstrations, not with cries, but with its first slow 
gurgle. 

However that may be, Mrs. Thoresbye recognised that, 
from the earliest hour, Ethelinda had been Bosamunda's, 
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and not her own. It was something that the household 
was obliged to take permanently into consideration. 
The pair were banded together against a world. The 
affection of the younger was undivided; she was born to 
constancy "as the sparks fly upward"; the two, so 
different in appearance, were in love (as in naughtiness) 
twined close together as the two strands of a single 
cord; and in her dealings with either, the mother always 
found she must reckon with both. 

The worst of it was that she understood it. Only 
from a sense of duty and out of the reserves of strength 
gathered from a lifetime, wherein she had exercised and 
guided a household, did she find herself able to resist 
the dominance of Sosamunda. Had it not been for the 
difficult resolve of the mother, Eosamunda would have 
led her father, for example, by the nose. As it was, 
Mrs. Thoresbye's scrupulosity erred, it may be, on the 
side of severity. 

"Ethelinda!" cried she, after watching the pensive 
figure in the garden for a minute or two. 

It was not easy to attract the girl's attention when 
this was her mood; and Mrs. Thoresbye was forced to 
push her sewing aside, lay her glasses upon it, and walk 
to the glass door. She filled the frame, as a somewhat 
portly figure of fifty years ; her hair was of dark auburn, 
divided on either side her brow into small ringlets ; her 
eyebrows and eyes were brown, her nose long and deli- 
cate, and the underlip of the mouth rather full and 
handsome. She wore a morning cap of fine muslin and 
blue ribands, her dress was of a bluish colour in muslin ; 
her aspect cool and maternal, yet not without severity in 
the bearing; and in the face was a majestic composure 
which argued completed notions upon life and conduct, 
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a definedness in idea as unalterable as it, perhaps, was 
limited. 

"Ethelinda!" cried she again. 

The girl turned at last and approached. 

Mrs. Thoreabye's countenance quietened down into 
greater severity. 

' ( How are you spending your time? Gome in. I have 
something for you to do." 

Ethelinda followed her mother indoors. 

"I wish you to take your paint-box and brushes, and 
to illuminate a text on a piece of cardboard." 

"May I choose the text?" 

"No: I have chosen it for you." 

Mrs. Thoresbye, who had re-seated herself, held up 
her Bible and pointed out the text with a darning 
needle, tracing underneath the words as Ethelinda read 
them. Her countenance accompanied the reading with 
a progressive severity in expression. But the steel indi- 
cator was really unnecessary, for the text was already bor- 
dered by a scarlet line done in fresh red ink ; a date, too, 
was neatly printed on the margin. The date was of the 
same day. Ethelinda followed the darning needle 
absently, and received the Bible in the same mood. 
Then the words of the text appealed to her attention. 

"The fool hath said in his heart. There is no God" 

"Why am I to write this, and what is the date for?" 

"The date is my memorandum of an event that has 
grieved and saddened me." 

"Who am I doing the text for?" 

"For Bosamunda. It is to hang in her room." 

Ethelinda shut the Bible with a snap, and her very 
ears reddened. 

"No, mother. I can't." 
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In the tones of the voice was an indication that the 
speaker had taken the bit between her teeth. Mrs. 
Thoresbye laid down her work and removed her thimble, 
and even her glasses. 

"I am sure you do not understand Bosamunda. 
Neither does Mr. Oglethorpe. It is a great pity, 
mother, that Mr. Oglethorpe was brought here to pre- 
pare us for the Confirmation." 

"My dear! You must accept my judgment about 
thai. And I do not like to hear you speak disrespect- 
fully of the vicar." 

"But he is not fair to Bosamunda. He would like 
her to think his thoughts and say his words. And 
Bosamunda cannot do that. Anybody could see that 
she meant nothing when she said: 'Supposing there 
isn't a God.'" 

"Don't repeat it, Ethelinda! It was frightful." 

"I don't suppose Ood was angry," said Ethelinda, 
with the naive faith of the young; "it was just an idea 
that came into her head." 

"I cannot conceive where Bosamunda gets her notions. 
Not in her home — of that I am very sure. Mary and 
Mildred never have these ideas." 

"Mother! I wish there wasn't a Confirmation." 

Mrs. Thoresbye looked excessively uneasy. 

"It seems to fix us too much to a date in our feel- 
ings." 

"Don't say 'us.' In this all-important matter, you 
must separate yourself from Bosamunda," said the 
mother anxiously. 

"I understand that. But " 

"It is your own soul you have to save." 

"Mother, my soul seems such a long way off." 
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"My very dear child! Sit by me, my love. Say just 
what you think. 9 * 

"You don't know how much I wish there were more 
to say — for your sake, mother dearest." 

She nestled up to her mother's side. 

"For my sake?" murmured Mrs. Thoresbye uneasily. 

"Don't you and father be angry! But I think we 
had both better give it up for this time." 

"Not you? Ethelinda, this distresses me." 

"Mr. Oglethorpe has refused Bosamunda." 

"He did not refuse you. It is wrong to put the 
creature before the Creator in this way." 

"Yes," said Ethelinda, "I am sure I am all wrong." 

Mrs. Thoresbye leaned back amongst the sofa cush- 
ions. There were moments in life when she felt that 
the glory of Bosamunda carried its own correction with- 
out the occasion for self-inflicted humiliation. 

"Try a little longer," she whispered. 

Ethelinda shook her head. There was a delicate 
determination in her face against which the wisdom of 
the mother discerned her powerlessness. She caressed 
the girl's hand sorrowfully but not in reproof. 

"We began so well," sighed she; "both you and 
Bosamunda seemed so much in earnest at first." 

A bitterness of the situation lay in its worldly side. 
That is one incidental to orthodoxy; for, in proportion 
as the lines are rigid, the deflections from it are marked. 
In matters of respectability, decorum and what Mrs. 
Thoresbye named "spiritual life," the Thoresbye family 
had always led the Tillage; but on this occasion the 
harvest of souls gathered at the coming Confirmation 
would not include her own brood! Those second-rate 
people, the Ackroyds, for example, would have preced- 
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ence; and the worldly twinge was severe enough to over- 
top the spiritual regret — though Mrs. Thoresbye did not 
discriminate between the shades of her emotion. 

4 'Mr. Oglethorpe says that Miss Ackroyd is so satis- 
factory!" murmured she, in the same tone of deep and 
wounded sorrow. 

"That odious girl? It is possible." 

"And how am I to explain to your father? He will 
take it to heart." 

"Of course I wish it was different, mother." 

"Then your dresses! They are ready and have come 
home." 

"We shall have them to wear out as 'best afternoon.' " 

"Or put them away in silver paper against next oppor- 
tunity," said the mother thoughtfully. 

"Oh, mother! They will get so yellow, and be so 
old-fashioned. Eosamunda would never bear it." 

"That's true. Oh, dear me, Ethelinda! What a 
trouble this is!" 

Ethelinda gazed at the window in dejected silence. 
In the midst of it came the peal of the front-door bell. 

"That's Mr. Oglethorpe!" cried she; and without 
waiting for permission, she darted to the glass door, and 
escaped to the garden. Mrs. Thoresbye composed her- 
self to receive the visit. 

The Beverend Gabriel Oglethorpe had been old as 
long as the Thoresbye children could remember. For 
forty years he had reigned over the parish as the unques- 
tioned spiritual guide. He released the souls of his 
parishioners just as Dr. Bellomy brought them into the 
world, and the two met often at the sick-beds of the ill 
and dying. There was not a cottage in the district in 
which the figures of the doctor and the clergyman were 
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not familiarly used by the housewives to scare the chil- 
dren withal. They represented to the minds of young- 
sters "Death and the Judgment," and their passing was 
a signal for alarm. Preferment had been offered to Mr. 
Oglethorpe, but as steadily refused. The hills and dales 
of Brackenholme, with the walled enclosures and black- 
grey villages, and the souls bred and born and hardened 
amidst the bleak surroundings, were engraved upon his 
nature, and he was not to be torn from them ; his charge 
there was his passion: a sombre passion, intense as the 
limits of his religion. 

The rigidity of his Anglicanism had increased with 
his years, so that the meeting with a disseuter turned 
his gorge and he would spit the offensive thing from his 
mouth, literally as well as in figure. Before his people 
he continued to raise up by life and speech an unswerv- 
ing standard of right and wrong, and therewith to exer- 
cise his family and curates. Tolerance did not enter 
into his creed, and he recognised deviation only as 
wrong-doing, accepting no compromise; wrong-doing 
flamed to him in the colours of the pit without grada- 
tion, neither could he make compliances to weakness in 
others, which he never granted to himself. It was the 
rigour and straitness of the way on which he continued 
to dwell in all his counsels, and on the hardness of 
endurance. Yet was the topmost peak of this icy and 
removed religion increasingly tinted with reflected glows 
from the Hebraic sun of poesy; nor did the rocky 
recesses miss some tender and beautiful growths. These 
things gave to the phrase in his mouth at times a colour 
and embroidery. In appearance, as he stood on the 
threshold of Mrs. Thoresbye's sitting-room, he was a 
heavy, tall man, wearing a frock coat which fell to the 
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ankles, and he carried a silk hat ; his shoulders were bent 
and his face thrust forwards ; it was, as ever, a notice- 
able face, large and pale, with a long thin nose and very 
keen eyes, and having a deep inward look and a mouth 
of settled resolve which could move to something 
sterner. In reproof his tongue was known to be caustic. 

Mrs. Thoresbye rose and advanced a step or two to 
mark her deference to his office. 

"You received my letter?" asked he. 

"I did, Mr. Oglethorpe," replied the distressed 
mother; "Kosamunda is confined to her room as an 
opportunity for reflection. I directed her to read the 
chapter of Baxter's 'Saints' Best,' you mentioned." 

Mr. Oglethorpe seated himself. "She must be taught 
the fear of the Lord," said he. 

"You will see her?" 

"I am here for that purpose." 

Mrs. Thoresbye rang the bell. During the interval 
Mr. Oglethorpe sat silent, with his noticeable head bent 
and his hands upon either knee. The occasion before 
him was one of unmitigated seriousness and in face of it 
he had no motions towards social pretence and words. 
Mrs. Thoresbye sat in a like silence, awed and watchful. 
The event was no less serious to her ; but round all the 
limits of her creed played the softness of maternal love 
and insight, the pardonable womanly weaknesses — 
hedge-flowers for which poor human-nature is thank- 
ful!-— of one anxious to avoid catastrophes, to soften 
asperities, to glide over unconquerable facts. She was 
acutely conscious of social and family amenities, and of 
worldly considerations, which did not come within the 
notice of a church militant, and which certainly would 
not move that masculine rock opposite. 
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A step was heard outside, and the door opened — 
briskly. Mrs. Thoresbye caught her breath in an 
endeavour to stifle the upleap of pride with which her 
heart invariably welcomed this one of her flock. It was 
Bosamunda who stood upon the threshold. 

She was dressed like Ethelinda — in a lilac cotton 
gown, with a white frill at the throat and a white sash 
round the waist — but there was no resemblance between 
the two sisters. Bosamunda was taller than Ethelinda, 
and in colouring was vivid and brilliant and so full of 
life and beauty that when the two were together her 
personality drank up her sister's charms as sunlight 
drinks up moonlight. She stood quite still when she 
saw Mr. Oglethorpe, a scarlet spot beautifying either 
beautiful cheek, and sparks of splendid defiance in her 
dark eyes ; she raised her hand to push back the mag- 
nificent dark hair which rippled over her neck and 
shoulders and shook her head slightly in so doing. 
There was a freedom, an untamedness, in the action 
which filled the trim airs of the Thoresbye apartment as 
with something alien, though fine. 

Mr. Oglethorpe looked very seriously upon this splen- 
did young creature of seventeen years. He beheld in it 
an instance of a soul to be netted. 

"Bosamunda, my dear," said Mrs. Thoresbye nerv- 
ously, "come forward and greet Mr. Oglethorpe, who 
has been kind enough to call to see you." 

Crimsoning to the roots of her hair, radiating new 
beauty and the vitality which is more than beauty at 
every step, Bosamunda advanced and stood before her 
spiritual instructor. 

Mr. Oglethorpe had the immense advantage of sin- 
cerity ; his office, his ministrations, were to him not per- 
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f uncjory but real. He took his position with regard to 
the girl seriously, and received her silently because he 
was moved. His heart yearned over Bosamunda, but 
the yearning was that of a priest before one of the stub- 
born in the flock who will not be gathered in. 

"Bosamunda," said he, in a grave and not unmusical 
voice, "you have been named after that Christ who was 
called the Rose of Sharon, and who is the Rose of the 
World. The petals of that Rose are red with His own 
blood, who died to save you in common with the rest of 
sinful nature. Of all my young flock, Bosamunda, you 
alone stand out to reject Him!" 

Bosamunda paled a little. Mrs. Thoresbye, remem- 
bering Ethelinda's confession, controlled, by the pressure 
of her hand upon her heart, her nervous prefiguring of 
a moment that could not long be delayed. 

"When the Saviour of the world departed from it," 
continued Mr. Oglethorpe, "He left this charge with 
His Apostle — that he should feed the lambs. It was a 
charge twice repeated. I am loth, Bosamunda, that 
one lamb in my flock snould be left outside the fold." 

Bosamunda glanced at her mother with a question in 
her eyes. 

"Yes, Bosamunda," said the vicar; "you understand 
that I am not able, unless convinced of your contrition, 
to admit to the table of our Lord, one who — in childish 
levity, as I take it— can throw doubt on the existence 
of the First Person of the Trinity?" 

"I understand it, Mr. Oglethorpe," said Bosamunda, 
in a low voice. "I'm afraid — I've been thinking it over 
— that probably I am not one of the elect. I agree that 
I had better give up the Confirmatipn. " 

"Do not," said Mr. Oglethorpe hastily, "trouble your 
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unformed mind with doctrinal disputations. Your 
parents dedicated you to God in your infancy. You are 
His by baptism. It lies with you to aocept the offered 
salvation. Throughout your mortal life the way is open. 
Let me kneel with you in prayer." 

Bosamunda cast one fleeting glance at the sunlight 
outside. Then she knelt as she was directed and Mrs. 
Thoresbye knelt too; and the clergyman, kneeling by 
the table, his pale face raised and his hands out- 
stretched, prayed for this strayed one of his flock in a 
voice that Bosamunda found too audible. 

That was the mischief of it. The scarlet spot came 
into her cheeks again, and her breast rose and fell hotly 
within her cool lilac gown. She was awed; but also she 
was deeply resentful. All the household knew the 
meaning of Mr. Oglethorpe's visits ; a kind of hush pre- 
vailed over the place when he called. She heard the 
waitress go by on tip-toe and her feeling was ruffled; the 
under-gardener, too, having peeped in through^ the glass 
door at the voice, was considerate enough to remove his 
mowing machine to a distance. Prayers at this time of 
day were irregular : they became too particular, losing 
the merit of generality which made the morning's wor- 
ship unobjectionable; Bosamunda found them an out- 
rage. 

The ordeal being over, Mr. Oglethorpe again addressed 
her. 

"Come nearer, Bosamunda," said he. 

She obeyed. She did not dislike/ she did not shrink 
from him. The veracity of his feeling carried the day 
so far. What he was unable to recognise was that the 
precious and lasting part of his influence — that same 
veracity and sincerity — had taken living root in the 
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young heart before him. He laid his hand on her 
shoulder. And then she suddenly raised her dark can- 
did eyes to his face. They were as something foreign to 
him, and filled to the brim with the unknown ; he found 
himself perturbed ; the words he had intended slipped 
from his mind. Her face wore no tremor, neither did 
defiance or pride change it ; the expression was gravely 
acquiescent to his decision. But her brows, her bear- 
ing, disturbed within his heart a nest of unnamed pre- 
sentiments, which stung without resolving themselves. 
His hand fell from her shoulder and he forgot his pur- 
posed words. 

"You can go, Bosamunda," said he, speaking almost 
at random; "but one day let me see your face amongst 
the saints." 



CHAPTER II 

It was an error of judgment on the part of Mrs. 
Thoresbye to confine Eoeamunda to her room for the 
purpose of reflection. An assumption that consideration 
would inevitably bring her mind to the desired point 
was natural but mistaken. The paths of the Spirit are 
infinite, the goals many; Mrs. Thoresbye imagined them 
single, and leading to a certain defined position. Wh^t 
wisdom Mrs. Thoresbye possessed — and in its way it was 
great, solid — sprang from her motherhood; her personal 
life was dignified, but, though she would have been 
astonished to hear it, she was religious without spirit- 
uality; her mental furnishing lay simply in impressions 
received in childhood, and now hardened into prejudices. 

It happened that during the last ten days, the mind of 
Bosamunda had been fermenting under the glow of an 
adventure, the particulars of which she had not imparted 
even to the ear of Ethelinda. Amongst other traits, 
which distinguished her from her brothers and sisters, 
was a very unusual gift for music; before reaching her 
teens she had distanced such instruction in the art of 
pianoforte playing, as the town of Buslingthorpe offered. 
In order to satisfy her craving for wider opportunities, 
her parents, after prolonged consideration and not with- 
out heart-searching, had permitted her to learn the 
violin; it was, in their eyes, not too decorous for a 
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maiden ; but still there were instances, and Bosamunda's 
entreaties had been restless and impassioned. By 
degrees, harmony, counterpoint, and composition were 
added; but by seventeen years of age, she had again 
exhausted in these subjects the restricted teaching 
faculty of the district, leaving it behind her, admiring 
and infuriated. Ethelinda, on the other hand, had a 
difficulty with the art. 

As regards the Confirmation, both girls had, in the 
first instance, taken it up with avidity. Within their 
existence, though that was happy enough, was a scarcity 
of events, and this seemed to promise something; but 
the difficulty was that the mind of Bosamunda went on 
where others stopped, and that Ethelinda's followed 
hers. Bosamunda examined and questioned where she 
should have meekly learned; the preparation under Mr. 
Oglethorpe had already made her restive ; and then — as 
destiny would have it — she went out alone some ten days 
before the crisis with the vicar, leaving Ethelinda at 
home to practise. 

In Haisthorpe, the spot most attractive to the Thores- 
bye girls was Marske Hall, the family mansion of the 
ancient family of the Clarels. Ever since Bosamunda 
could remember, Marske Hall had been closed and in 
the charge of a caretaker ; during the whole term of her 
existence, the Clarels had been abroad. Thirntoft Park, 
which was the possession of Mr. Clarel only through 
marriage, was let; no attempt, however, had been made 
to utilise Marske Hall in the same way; that jewel of 
antiquity, with its treasure of contents, was jealously 
barred against an intruding world; under no pretext 
whatever, either of science or sight-seeing, were the doors 
opened to the stranger, or the place made, in any degree, 
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a show. Such had been the final and peremptory order 
of the owner, when, immediately on the death of his 
father, he quitted the country, carrying his bride with 
him. 

Something oyer seventeen years had passed since the 
death of old Mr. Glarel; during the first half of that 
period, when any one knocked at the gate of Marske — 
the chief entrance was, in effect, a veritable gate, being 
an ancient inner door, massive and of oak, within a -large 
stone porch, and having for purposes of defence a huge 
bolt across it which shot into the wall, and possessing 
also a barred spyhole through which safe parley could 
be made from the interior — when such a summons 
occurred, it had been answered by old Jayke, the butler, 
or by young Jayke, the son; during the latter portion 
of the time the summons invariably called up to the spy- 
hole a close and narrow physiognomy, and notice of Mr; 
ClarePs prohibit would be given in words that were 
sparing and niggard; after which the fall of a curtain 
over the spyhole would cut short the hope of further 
parley. 

This uninviting physiognomy belonged to Jane, wife 
to the younger Jayke, who now reigned in Marske Hall 
in place of his father, lately deceased. Jane was the 
daughter of Tabitha Goggin. The death of the midwife 
many years ago had occurred under circumstances that 
were not quite ordinary. The tale ran that she had 
pined and dwindled into the grave, in consequence of 
the threat of Dr. Giles Bellomy, to hold her responsible 
for the demise at her cottage, of an outcast woman and 
her baby, the cause of whose passing he held to be pos- 
sibly traceable to her wilful neglect. 

But there was no proof of ill-doing, nor was an inquest 
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found necessary ; an examination disclosed that the babe 
had never lived, and that the cause of the mother's 
death was a state of weakness following on emaciation. 
In those days things were not looked into as narrowly as 
now ; the matter was quite explicable, and in accordance 
with the facts, the doctor had given the widow the cer- 
tificate he could not withhold. Mrs. Goggin's pining 
was therefore considered amongst the neighbours to be 
poor-spirited and "soft"; but when it culminated in 
death they accepted the charge of the orphan, and Mrs. 
Thoresbye defrayed all expenses until her marriage. 

Though Marske Hall was closed, the same did not 
hold with regard to the grounds. It was impossible to 
prevent the occasional straying into them of the harm- 
less neighbours, and amongst those who habitually 
availed themselves of the privilege were the two younger 
Miss Thoresbyes. 

To both the girls, but to Bosamunda especially, the 
Hall was of fascinating interest ; not being able to see 
inside, they supplied their want by fanciful inventions, 
investing the romantic old place with a mystic history, 
which very pleasantly supplemented the triteness of 
their existence. Upon a certain Sunday, some two or 
three years back, a point had leen lent to their imagin- 
ing. In the chancel part of the church — wherein Mr. 
Oglethorpe was wont week after week to thunder con- 
cerning the acceptable time and the danger of damna- 
tion — stood the empty family pew of the Clarels. One 
morning the attention of the Thoresbye girls had been 
distracted from things pertaining to everlasting life, by 
the unexpected presence in it of a young man of very 
distinguished appearance. He was older than they were, 
though still probably under twenty; his appearance, 
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which was grand rather than attractive, had this notable 
feature — while his eyes were large and dark beneath 
marked and spreading eyebrowB, the hair of his head 
was fair and closely curling as a child's. Both the 
Thoresbye girls felt ^hen they saw him that a central 
figure to their inventions had been supplied. In the 
midst of the litany, and under cover of the responses, 
Ethelinda scribbled the words, "The Viking," on the 
margin of her prayer-book, and pushed it towards Rosa- 
munda, whose eyes flashed back assent. 

4 'From all the deceits of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, 

"Good Lord, deliver us I" 

The response swept and rumbled over the church, gruff, 
reverberating, wailing, upon the solemn tones of Mr. 
Oglethorpe, which ever held in them something of 
denunciation, while the two children trifled with their 
new idea. 

A clue to the identity of the stranger was lent after 
service in the churchyard, where Oliver Button, the 
tenor singer, pointing after his departing figure, observed 
in the hearing of the Thoresbyes : 

"Yon goes young Maister Hawmonde ; aw mind him as 
a bairn. He's away now to Marske, see yuh. And aw 
consates he'll goa that way again, a time or two. For 
I'll lay he's Clarel's heir though Clarel don't own to 't." 

"Yuh may be wrong and yuh may be reet, Oliver," 
said big Bobert Barraclough, the steward, who happened 
to be passing; "for so long as there's an onnecessary 
word to be said, thi tongue ull be waggin'." 

The relationship in which young Mr. Bryan Haw- 
monde stood to Mr. Clarel was that of second cousin ; 
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he was the grandson of Mrs. Hawmonde, sister to Mr. 
Olarel's father, long deceased; and he was the sole 
male representative of the family in that generation. 
This Sunday was the only one on which he appeared at 
church, but rumours of his occasional visits to the Hall 
reached the ears of Bosamunda and Ethelinda from time 
to time, and meanwhile he lived in their stories as a cen- 
tral figure, named u The Viking.' 

On the day when Bosamunda went out alone, she 
turned her steps to Marske. And then happened one of 
those occurrences which afterwards appear of the nature 
of an enchantment — a stone wall yielding to the touch, 
a rock melting like the mist, to open a way to the new 
adventure. She was passing the porch when she re- 
marked that the inside gate was not quite closed, and at 
the same moment caught sight of Jane's face at the spy- 
hole; she continued a leisurely course around the house, 
which was shaped somewhat as the letter L, until she 
•reached another entrance. This she found thrown wide 
open and on the threshold Jane Jayke stood smiling. 
Bosamunda responded to her beckon rather slowly, and 
opened her eyes very wide indeed when she received an 
invitation to enter and examine the treasures of the 
place. 

"I have always understood that Marske was forbidden 
to strangers," said she, peering longingly into a most 
attractive interior. 

"Not to you, Miss Bosamunda, honey!" was the 
unlooked-for response. 

While absently turning this reply in her mind, Bosa- 
munda 's eyes were busy. She could see a dark staircase 
of oak polished black, an exquisite example of a small 
mullioned window with leaded panes, a strange and very 
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ancient-looking box, and near it a suit of armour stand- 
ing as if on guard. 

"Yon box," said Jane, "is as aud as t' hoose yamost. 
And yon armour were carried on t' back of a Glarel as 
fought for King Charles again Cromwell." 

The puritan-trained maiden looked at it with a slight 
sense of shock slowly emerging into attraction. The 
Clarels had been noted Royalists; this was Millstone 
County, and the glamour of the Stuarts was on her. 
She moved forward almost unconsciously, and Jane 
clapped the door to. So far, all the houses of Rosa- 
munda's acquaintance had been modern affairs, well- 
contrived and eminently unromantic. But this interior 
was the very poetry of a dwelling-place; the air breathed 
the historic sense of things, and the girl looked round 
with dreaming, wondering eyes. Jane, who perceived 
her emotion and who always knew how to make herself 
of use, and who had at least mastered the exterior his- 
tory of every article in Marske, began to pour out the 
details with which she had stocked her memory; she led 
the girl up staircases and through passages into the 
ancient and mysterious bedrooms ; into those that were 
more modern; into the room in which old Mr. Clarel 
had died and young Mr. Clarel had been married, and 
into the powdering closet near. She showed her the 
door at the top of the secret staircase, which had the 
weird property of opening and closing again of its own 
devices and which led to a passage named "the Ghost 
walk," and she showed her the step in the middle of the 
passage, over which it was the received tradition, that 
the ghost in its peregrinations would invariably trip — 
and so on to the room where was a window of sinister 
tradition. As she led the way, she opened cupboards 
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and revealed hidden recesses ; like a rat she had threaded 
the place through and through, conqnering'ite intrica- 
cies, nosing its secrets, but untouched in the heart or 
imagination by the lingering voice of its history. 

That voice, triste, sombre, heavy with memories, 
vibrated clearly enough in the ear of the visitor. Some- 
thing watchful, mysterious, seemed to welcome her on 
the threshold of every room she entered; dim faces 
crowded in the dark corners, nor was she without dis- 
turbing impressions of steps that fell upon the ground 
she had just quitted, or that stole away from that she 
was about to tread. 

The last room to be visited was a downstair chamber. 
Supposing that one entered Marske by the stone porch, 
a door to the right out of the narrow hall led to the 
dining-room. Sosamunda and her guide entered it, 
however, from a door at the top of the room, facing the 
wide, mullioned window. The window hardly sufficed 
to light the chamber, which was long and low, and fur- 
nished in dark oak. In the centre of one side was an 
ancient stone fireplace — an immense aperture, capable 
of holding several persons ; on the other were a number 
of family portraits, and a furnishing of chairs in black 
oak and damask. At the dark end of the room was a 
very remarkable and ancient bride's chest, elaborately 
carved. To this chest the attention of Rosamunda was 
immediately directed ; some strange divination concern- 
ing it seized her, some hint, some foreboding from the 
near event. She approached and laid her hand upon it, 
touching it thoughtfully, almost caressingly. Jane, 
remarking Miss Thoresbye's absorption — she stood 
against the dark chest in her white summer gown 
absently tracing out with her finger the carved date — 
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hung bock a little to watch. Jane's tenacious secretive- 
noes and love of power were not matched by any intel- 
lectual gift; they were but paramount instincts in a 
narrow-chambered brain; her grip on a thing was tight, 
but without effective handling. After a little hesita- 
tion, she opened a compartment of the chest — opening, 
at the same time, the beginning of an event which was 
the last she would have desired. Bosamunda uttered a 
cry of amazement; for within the chest lay an old violin 
case. In a moment her finger was on the spring of the 
covering. 

"Oh, Lord o' massy! Don't touch it, honey!" cried 
Jane, as the lid flew back. "It were t' aud maister's." 

But Bosamunda was not easily checked; she bent 
lower and removed the silken wrappings ; her own violin 
at home was a cheap ten-guinea affair ; even an inex- 
perienced eye could detect at a glance the difference 
here. The forgotten instrument seemed to cry to her to 
play it; the wood, when she touched it, stung her fin- 
gers. It smelt of music — old music, neglected, left 
alone in the dark in the old chest. 

"It wants a little looking after,' 9 said she; and she 
lifted it out of the case and began to screw up the 
strings. 

"Oh, Lord o' massy!" reiterated Jane, in a terrified, 
hesitating whisper. 

But Bosamunda tuned the instrument, and having 
done so, lifted it to her chin and drew a long note with 
no uncertain hand. The note, as it stole away through 
the room, was equivalent in her mind to an event little 
short of miraculous; she seemed to glide out with it 
upon an infinite ocean in a boat shaped from golden 
light. Oh ! the tones in that old fiddle ! It was alive 
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in her hands ! nothing had ever been like it before ; its 
wonderful heart was full to choking of sighs and melody 
and wild laughter. She tried it with snatches of every- 
thing she could think of; it seemed as though she had 
scarcely to play but only to touch it, in order to win a 
response of piercing sweet things, like music in a dream. 
Never had prince kissed back the life from an enchanted 
slumber more effectually ! 

Jane had dropped to a chair and sat there biting her 
lips and rubbing her hands on her apron. Now and 
then a hesitating remonstrance escaped her which Bosa- 
munda did not notice; but at length she was recalled by 
having the violin snatched from her hands and by hear- 
ing the woman's voice whisper in a tone of serious dis- 
may: — 

"Run, honey, run! Oot o' yon door and hide yuhl" 

A sound of the pushing back of the gate in the porch 
was heard but scarcely reached the music-filled ears of 
Bosamunda. Jane cast a terrified glance over her 
shoulder, thrust the violin into the chest and fied, clos- 
ing the door behind her. It was all done between a 
couple of breaths; and before Bosamunda could find 
words for her surprise, she was left alone standing by 
the chest, the bow in her hand. 

The darkness seemed to deepen with the silence in the 
room ; it was a place to which the earliest shadows of 
dusk would creep; it had the quality of quenching 
light; but within it the tones of the old violin still 
vibrated. They vibrated also in the ear of one who 
stood outside the building. Within the darkening 
chamber, the player remained expectant and alarmed; 
without, the tension was repeated in a heart that beat 
with a suffocating emotion of surprise and horror. 
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Boeamunda looked towards the door opening into the 
hall ; she heard a hand touch it. It was a hesitating 
touch-— one of shrinking repugnance; the handle moved 
slowly, and then the door moved back with the same 
reluctancy and caution. The girl was held spellbound 
by the sense of a coming event; more and more wonder- 
ingly she steadied her startled eyes and more and more fell 
into the motionless pose of uncertainty and fear. Then 
the door, as though answering the sudden resolve of one 
who acts in a passion of distaste, jerked wide open, a 
broad red sunbeam shot into the room, and with the 
beam there crossed the threshold a tall young man. She 
recognized him instantly; three years had elapsed since 
the first and only time she had seen him, but the fair 
curls and the dark eyes were unmistakable. It was 
"The Viking." In spite of her surprise she would have 
moved or spoken but that something in his aspect kept 
her locked in the same immovable startled pose; he 
made one or two slow steps forward, peering the while 
anxiously and strangely, his face smitten with an ashy 
pallor; and then when his eyes met hers, he slightly 
retreated, throwing up his hand and crying in a low, 
shocked whisper : — 

"Good God! The Ghost! The Ghost!" 



CHAPTER III 

On the night of the crisis as to the Confirmation 
Ethelinda retired early. Though not in disgrace, she 
was conscious of being a defaulter. From her father 
down to Slinger the old gardener and Bartholomew his 
son, who was growing up to his shoes, the whole house- 
hold was aware that no change of heart had taken place, 
and that the carriage and dresses would not be used on 
the approaching occasion. 

It seemed so obdurate, so abnormal ! All the young 
people had a change of heart, when quite a long notice 
had been given by the vicar of the Bishop's visit. Not 
to have it brought Bosamunda and herself under partic- 
ular observation. Ethelinda could not forget the amazed 
glance which Cuthbert, the eldest of her brothers, had 
stolen towards her when a murmur of the news reached 
him, and how he had then looked into his tea-cup and 
coloured pink all over his face. 

Bosamunda and herself appeared to be involved in 
active transgression. She recognised the fact in de- 
jected amazement. 

"Oh, crikey!" Cuthbert had murmured, under his 
breath. 

Ethelinda lay upon her bed thinking of these things, 

and not sleeping. Her father and mother were still 

downstairs and the household astir. It did not very 
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much astonish her when a tap came to the door, followed 
by the entrance of Sosamnnda. It was a stiflingly hot 
night, and she wore a loose summer dressing-gown of 
white, and carried a violin and bow. Ethelinda sat up 
in bed. 

"Oh, Rosamunda!" said she, and held out her arms. 

The thought of her adventure was prominent in the 
mind of Rosamunda* as she stooped over the bed to 
receive her sister's embrace. 

"How did you get out of your room?" asked Ethel- 
inda. 

"The door was not locked." 

"Neither of us is going to the Confirmation, Rosa- 
munda." 

Rosamunda looked intently at her sister. 

"You refuse to go without me?" 

"Yes. I am not ready, if you are not." 

Rosamunda reflected. 

"I am sorry for mother," said she. 

"To be sure. It does seem rather marked not to go 
with the rest. Those Ackroyds, you know " 

"Yes. Poor mother!" 

"Then the dresses." 

"Oh, dear me ! You couldn't manage it, Ethelinda?" 

"No. ifo." 

Rosamunda raised her violin to her chin and put it 
down again. 

"I have been thinking all day. It was dangerous to 
oblige me to remain in a room by myself. It gives me 
time, and my thoughts never go as mother wishes them 
to go." 

"What have you thought?" 

"First, let me remark that, whether you go to the 
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Confirmation or not, it does not make any real differ- 
ence — as between you and me." 

" I do not understand. I am going to share with you. ' ' 

"Ah! Ethelinda! As though there were such a 
thing as sharing!" 

44 We shall share," said Ethelinda staunchly. 

"We cannot. You see, whether you go to the Con- 
firmation or remain away with me, the radical difference 
between us is not touched." 

"Of course, I don't believe in a difference." 

"It's just a thing time will prove. Now, you won't 
be startled?" 

"You know very well that being startled is what I 
enjoy." 

"But this is rather exceptional. We have been taught — 
it is this I was thinking of — so much about heaven and 
hell, and so little about earth." 

"Yes." 

"Now, what can we know about heaven and hell 
except what we are told? Whereas it is our own busi- 
ness to find out about earth." 

"I thought we had been learning that it was not." 

"But this is what I feel about it. Earth is here — 
just here. It is something I can look into with my own 
eyes. Let me look into it, then ! And, if I find it hol- 
low, then I will give it up." 

"Did you say this to Mr. Oglethorpe?" 

"No. I do not like to frighten Mr. Oglethorpe. He 
is very easily frightened, Ethelinda. It is that that 
makes me not afraid of him. He is horribly frightened 
at earth, which he says is full of snares, and hell, which 
he says is full of fire. To do him justice, his terror is 
not for himself but for others." 
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"Well, we're not converted and we're marked." 

"It's a worry, of course. And mother will cry about 
the Ackroyds." Bosamnnda dug thoughtfully with the 
point of her bow into the carpet. 

"Yon and I know so little," she continued. "We 
stay here all the year, and we do our lessons, and we 
enjoy the country life. And once a year father sends 
us all to the seaside. And we know the Oglethorpes, and 
the Ackroyds, and the curate, and one or two others. 
And Cuthbert is very jolly, and lends us his books, and 
teaches us to ride and fish; and mother allows us to 
choose our own hats and gowns ; and father takes us to 
the concerts ; and on the top of everything else, there is an 
overwhelming lot of religion. Religion — and religion — 
and religion!" 

"I rather like religion." 

"Yes. But when we are asked to exchange life for 
religion before we know what life means, is it fair? Is 
it sense?" 

"I wish we could be good without all this giving up 
and choosing. I really am on the side of goodness in 
my heart." 

"So am I. But you and I don't quite know what is 
included in the bond. They paint heaven and hell in 
strong colours — sometimes, Ethelinda, I think heaven is 
the worse of the two — but they hide the world. Now I 
am not going to be frightened into heaven. Here is the 
earth, and I must try it first. Moreover, Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe does not know what is included in my world, 
nor in yours. I have just tasted a few drops of it for 
myself, and find it very tolerable. I am not prepared to 
resign it." 

"No. . . . I understand!" 
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"Ethelinda, tell me! Are you quite decided about 
yourself? Wouldn't it be better to go alone, after all?" 

"No. No. I am quite decided. Mother herself 
understands. Not without you, Bosamunda." 

"Then," said Bosamunda, "I shall tell what I have 
hidden from you. Something has happened to me. 
I have had an adventure." 

She seated herself upon the edge of the bed, the better 
to impart the story. The blind was not down, and the 
moonlight came in; it shone upon the branches of the 
tree outside, it lay upon the white window curtains and 
along the floor, even to the bed itself. Ethelinda 
watched the tree as she listened; she clasped her hands 
and drew them to her breast when it reached the point 
of "The Viking's" entrance and his strange cry. 

"What did you do? Did you call? Did you run?" 

"No. I went quite cold and still, and felt as calm as 
an iceberg. It was he who trembled," said Bosamunda. 

"But tell me more particularly how he looked." 

"Very pale. And he had his cap in his hand. His 
hair, Ethelinda, is in curls, and as fair as a child's." 

"But what happened next? Didn't you speak? Did 
he go away?" 

"He did not go away. Yes, we spoke. There is a 
sort of confusion in my mind about it, and I can't fill it 
up. But we are to go there again and again — as often 
as we like. And, Ethelinda, I am to play on the old 
violin." 

"To go when we like? I, too?" 

"Yes. He wrote our names on his card, and gave it 
me." 

"My name? My name, too? Did he write Ethel- 
indat" 
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"He wrote Ethelinda. Here is the card. I have it 
here to show yon." 

Ethelinda took the card, and bronght it within the 
moonlight; the written words were clear in the ray, and 
the surface glistened like a tinsel star. 



BEYAN HAWMONDE. 

Admit Miss Rosamunda Thoresbye and Ethelinda 

her sister. 



" 'And Ethelinda, her sister,' " replied the owner of 
the name, in a dreaming tone. 

"He says the violin is a Stradivarius," said Rosa- 
munda. 

Ethelinda did not answer ; her face was bowed between 
her hair. 

"A Stradivarius violin!" repeated Rosamunda. 

And then she suddenly lifted her hand above her 
head. 

"Oh, my goodness/' she cried; "how I do love the 
world!" 



CHAPTER IV 

Bryan Hawmonde was an under-graduate studying at 
the University of Cambridge. His visits to the village 
of Haisthorpe were made at the request of his kinsman, 
Clement Clarel, and were on business connected with 
the estate of Marske. 

Bryan's interest in the village was entirely future and 
problematical. He was not the heir. The line of direct 
inheritance attached the estates of Marske and Thirntoft 
to two young girls of fifteen and sixteen years of age, the 
daughters of Mr. Clarel. Bryan's relationship to them 
was a cousinship twice removed — a convenient tie of 
kinship, close enough to soften acquaintanceship into 
familiarity by means of a common prelude and a com- 
mon bond, and yet remote enough to allow of romance. 
He was not the heir, but the people wished that he had 
been. It was difficult for the village, which had lived 
for centuries under the shadow of the Clarels — a fierce, 
masculine race with the records of crime within their 
annals — to imagine that Marske, with its antiquity and 
gloomy tradition, would pass into the hands of either of 
those inoffensive personalities, Miss Anne or Miss Mil- 
licent Liedes Clarel. 

The folk insisted that Bryan was the heir; and in 
order to make certainty doubly sure, they paired him off 
with one or the other of the young sisters. The tradi- 
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tional owner of Marske was possessed of certain time- 
honoured qualities ; he was masterful, musical, and dark. 
Hawmonde exhibited the first two qualities in an eminent 
degree, but he missed the rule in the colouring of his 
hair. He showed the Glarel eyes, but had inherited his 
hair from the Hawmonde side; it was an added distinc- 
tion, an instance of the wilfulness of nature, that the 
strong, clear-cut face— the obstinate projecting chin, the 
lips curled somewhat to a dangerous disdain, the ridge 
of intellectual power in the brow — should be topped with 
childishly fair and curling locks, against which no 
severity of the scissors could prevail. 

Bryan was not unconscious of the village bias ; but his 
life ran in grooves the folk wot not of. Vaguely they 
supposed him to be busy with his "books"; "books" 
were the elegant accomplishment of the gentleman. 
They did not reckon on their stirring up matters greater 
than the tongue, or consider that the silent page might 
play a reveille in a young man's heart more moving and 
inciting than the recruiting sergeant's drum. Bryan's 
hopes and interests were far indeed from the ancestral 
village; they lay in a prefiguring of his life according to 
conceptions that had slowly shaped themselves amidst 
academic groves. For there his mind, habitually pastur- 
ing amongst books, had learned to look on the objective 
world as on a field for discovery and research. He 
carried within himself the promise of great gifts ; and 
his impulse to use them upon this unsolved material of 
the earth had become a strong and central glow of pur- 
pose. 

If life as we know it is a sphinx, he meant to sperd 
his existence and faculties in wresting some one, at least, 
of her secrets from her. Weighing upon the balance of 
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a rather cold and composed judgment, the possibilities 
within himself, he fonnd that they lay in two main 
powers of his mind. One of these powers was that of 
the mathematician. His r eason, searching, discrimi- 
native, clear, moved amidst things invisible, measuring 
and weighing in abstract thought the immaterial and 
indissoluble, around which hangs this brief garment of 
the material. The task he had set before himself was 
to acquire a more accurate knowledge of the forces by 
which this texture of the apparent world is weaved 
together ; to extract from the study of things the reasons 
of invariability, the law of can and cannot, the "deep- 
set boundary mark." 

Eminently and sensitively aware of the deceptiveness 
of the senses — those veils we take for open windows — his 
mind was so habitually alive to the invisible that he 
missed touch with the spiritual. If he had spoken of 
the latter, he might, with youthful audacity, have 
declared that the foe to reason and humanity lies in this 
indeterminate region, whence spring the ungrounded 
hopes and fears of mankind. Tradition and the past 
were to him subjects not for worship but the crucible; 
yet the same intellectual impulse which prompted him 
to enquire left him unwilling to affirm; his attitude was 
not that of the aggressive sceptic, he breathed the coldly 
scientific air of the agnostic. He would have disdained 
to call himself an atheist, because that argued an unveri- 
fied conclusion. But he had no tenderness over dis- 
carded dogmas, no yearningB or regret. His attitude 
was purely experimental ; he perceived that in Mind lay 
his highest faculty, and he exalted it accordingly ; he 
found himself endowed with powers that were peculiarly 
well adjusted to enquiry and research, and he held that 
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the use of his capacity was imperative on a man. He 
loved to quote and secretly to apply to himself the bold 
words of the poet: — "Him, neither story of gods, nor 
thunderbolts, nor heaven with threatening roar, could 
quell/' 

The other power he possessed was kindred to the first ; 
he had a great gift for music. It lay within the idiosyn- 
crasy of temperament, that the medium he chose was 
not strings but keys. Hawmonde was a fine pianist. 

Turning over, with dispassionate judgment, the store- 
house of his mind, he also thought that he found there 
a well-balanced will, perhaps a gift for leadership, at any 
rate an imperious determination to take his own way. 
So far his will had been used chiefly in extorting from 
himself the utmost in the way of brain-work which 
physical endurance could support. 

That he was descended from a long line of ancestry 
whose chief distinction, he sometimes thought, was to 
have kept a record of rapacious and shameless deeds, 
was, in his moments of ordinary mental poise, a reason 
for adopting a radical or revolutionary attitude in social 
and political affairs. He interested himself in German 
social democracy, and had been deeply stirred by the 
movement for Italian freedom; though he held the 
enthusiasm which Mazzini, Garibaldi and other of the 
Italian leaders awakened in their followers, to be a defect 
of reason incidental to humanity — a useful but clumsy 
expedient of nature by which to delude the spirit of 
average men to the point of necessary sacrifice. This 
kind of exterior revolution is not, he would say, carried 
through by philosophic calm ; dreamers and men of con- 
viction became the useful realisers of the work of lonely 
thinkers. 
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4 'The business is done first," he said, "bystmdents 
behind closed doors." 

"Give me the man who not only makes his own 
theories but knows how to administer them," replied 
Sylvester Earnshaw. 

Earnshaw was a friend to whose ear Hawmonde gladly 
imparted his ideas. He happened to be a first-year man 
when Bryan was in his second ; but Bryan thought of 
him with a degree of sincere liking and with a good deal 
of forbearance, as from one whose philosophy instructs 
him to "suffer fools gladly." Sylvester, though he 
laughed gently at many things, and though he believed 
in his own mind and his own way with the tenacity of 
one who has tested a thing and found it valid, was incapa- 
ble of contempt. He thought of Bryan and his fero- 
cious ancestry with genial leniency, happily suggesting 
that an assortment of varied experiences may produce 
rich manuring soil for the individual. 

But Bryan, in his weaker moments, was conscious that 
in his ancestry lay the vulnerable spot. An unaccount- 
able imaginativeness, a detrimental superstition, curled 
itself as a single mildewed leaf within the perfect rose of 
his otherwise splendid and serviceable mind. He had 
his infected part. At times the knowledge of his ances- 
try, the suspicion of a various admixture terrified and 
sickened him. How many hands, stretched out upon 
him from within himself, could claim him as their own ! 
What if he were so dyed in and in by the foregone, that 
it was impossible to realise the individuality which he 
counted as his true self? 

"Destiny is nothing more than the past!" he would 
say, in his dark moments. "I am a dog pulling along 
with me the log to which I am chained." 
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This singularly vivid rememoration of the foregone 
clung about his mind as an atmosphere, even when he 
thought himself oblivious; even when for weeks and 
months he forgot, it was only as one forgets a picture on 
the wall, across which a curtain is habitually drawn. 
At times he was able to point at the curtain with a firm 
and philosophic hand. 

"In my ancestry lies my sick spot!" he would say. 

"And yet," one day Earnshaw suddenly suggested, 
"bo attached are you to your ancestry, that you purpose 
doubling the tie by marriage." 

Bryan coloured and laughed. Earnshaw's nod and 
gesture had brought into prominence the likenesses of 
two mild-faced maidens who, even in their portraits, 
seemed to cling together for support. These portraits 
were an invariable adornment to any room habitually 
occupied by their cousin. 

"Do I purpose it?" said he. "Or is it decided by cir- 
cumstance merely?" 

"That is — a handsome estate and heavy rent-roll?" 

"Not exactly." 

"Which of the two is it, Hawmonde?" 

"The one to the left is the eldest." 

Earnshaw examined the picture respectfully. 

"You don't know — Marske" said Bryan, enigmatic- 
ally, after a pause. 

"Save by repute. And I don't think I know the 
feeling of 'Marske' and so on. Though, after all, it's 
not a bad thing to belong to an inconsiderable race, 
that does not frighten its posterity by scandalous 
records." 

Earnshaw was an ugly man of some force of character; 
of his strength he was not altogether unconscious, but 
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he was strong enough to carry it lightly. This central 
energy, together with the unnamed charm of a deep 
personality, in effect turned his ugliness into something 
attractive. But that he did not know. Perusing his 
features in the necessary mirror, he frankly recognised 
the surface truth about himself; he was not one, he told 
himself, to be overweighted by romantic probabilities. 
And then he put the shining disparagement aside 
quietly. This adverse feature was something to be reck- 
oned with when forces for and against himself were 
calculated. And having set the fact in its right place 
he forgot it and went away to his work. 

He was a very good sort of fellow, and Bryan frankly 
liked him. When Bryan eventually took up a residence 
at Haisthorpe, in pleasant rooms over the shop of Pru- 
dence Popplewell, a confectiouer, he wrote and asked 
him to come when he was able to share his lodging there 
for a holiday. 

The circumstance that led Hawmonde to return to the 
village of Haisthorpe for prolonged visits he did not 
impart to this friend or another. The thought of it was 
always troublesome and filled him with a smouldering 
self-disgust, on which he was often obliged to set a 
philosophic foot. 

The event was simply his side of the adventure which 
had befallen Rosamunda Thoresbye. He had arrived in 
the village in the evening, and had walked straight to 
Marske in the hoar of the setting sun. 

As he strolled up the grounds towards the house, some 
peculiar fragrance of the flowers awakened old remi- 
niscences with particular force. In the years of early 
infancy, he had been a frequent visitor at the Hall. 
And amidst the indiscriminated flow of reminiscent 
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babyhood, there lay certain singularly vivid pictures — 
impressions which had been thrown upon his notice 
from a life outside his own tiny stream. 

The face of his great-uncle Clarel, for example, which 
always returned as a patch of indistinct features, with 
eyes that blazed a threat from under shaggy brows and 
set him screaming. An open door and the figure of an 
elderly woman with a face of anger rushing through it; 
his grandmother Hawmonde, he presumed. A passage 
with two figures ; a young man with an ashy pale face 
and great black brows and eyes, and a little man in pro- 
fessional dress with a bald head, who stretched up and 
whispered with his hand over his mouth. These and 
other pictures he retained without understanding. 

As he walked amongst the flower-beds, the plantations, 
and lawns, and particularly as he passed along the side 
of the beck, the small thingB of earth — wherein had lain 
the chief business of the child — brought back his early 
days in strong waves of recollection. What had he, the 
present Bryan Hawmonde, to do with that babe of 
Marske? He hated to be so overcome by sensation, but 
the cloud of it gathered as he walked. The sight of the 
ancient stone porch brought to unwilling recollection 
some gloomy tradition, and as he passed under it to the 
inner door, the sense of ancestry seemed almost to 
obliterate his sense of self-possession. A more poetic 
mind might have yielded to the unwonted sensation and 
enjoyed it. Not so Bryan. The idea of mystery he dis- 
liked. He preferred to walk always in the clear light of 
his own reason, and distrusted and shunned the un- 
wonted — that is, when it was subjective. Therefore he 
opposed astern and partially successful effort against 
this sweet and overpowering odour from decayed and 
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Just aa ha pished open the woods* gate (which 
stood ajar) a sound reached him from the interior. He 
heard— he ta ana ha heard, though his i i a a on cor- 
rected hk ears— tha piercing sweet tones of the old 
violin. P rep ar ed by every bias of the hidden and nncon- 
scions aelf , aa against the oonsdoua and active will, to be 
affected, he found himself shaken from head to foot by 
the wildest surmise. As he mechanically and retuctentiy 
opened the dining-room door whence the music atom, he 
entered not eo much a room aa a spectral world — a {dace 
that had turned for him into an indistinguishable abode 
of mingled darkness and light, of sweet sound and eerie 
silence. The pushing back of the door let in with him- 
self a ray of red light; it shot before him oyer the floor 
and scared something within — something that hurried 
off with a stealthy rustling step. What had been there 
before the door was opened had vanished ere he crossed 
the threshold. Tet not all. One solitary and belated 
soul remained behind, whose white and shrouded form 
haunted the precincts of its sorrow, and gazed from the 
remote and huddled shadows amidst which it strove to 
hide. The gaze of its eyes, the memorable eyes of some 
historic Clarel, went to his heart with a shock of horror 
and surprise, and shook from his lips the words which 
he had rather have bitten his tongue off than have 
uttered. 

Surely it was not he, but the herd of ancestral Glarels 
within that had spoken! The too familiar spectre of 
his fanoy, his ready belief, evinced, he suspected, a 
taint in the blood from an old, decayed sorrow or 
crime. 
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With an effort he had called back his will and crushed 
his impulse to flee. Gradually the confusion of the 
senses righted itself; this was but the dining-room of 
Marske; there, on the dark oak panels, hung the por- 
traits of his ancestors ; against the walls stood the antique 
chairs ; oyer the great stone arch of the fireplace hung 
the stags' heads; and there against the ancient bride's 
chest at the extreme end of the room, stood a living 
woman ; a little behind her, half thrust back in a drawer 
of the chest, was the old Stradiyarius violin which had 
belonged to his great-uncle Clarel. 

The girl, who was hardly past childhood, had great 
beauty; her delicate face was tinted like the rose, and 
her great dark eyes, locked by his own, gazed at him 
with a spirited spark in their depths. No sweetness in 
the sequel could, however, quite obliterate the hated 
memory of his weakness. Tet he had visited the village 
again and again, and, from his modest elevation over the 
shop of Prudence Popplewell, began a useful and inter- 
esting exercise of his musical gift, proposing to himself 
no less a task than to train the native talent of the 
place — amongst which he included the amazing genius 
of Miss Rosamunda Thoresbye. 

His first attack was on the choirs of the church and 
chapels of the district. On Sundays he would occasion- 
ally enliven the pew in Haisthorpe church with his head 
of fair close-cropped curls and his distinguished face. 
His presence was felt to be stimulating; even Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe found it so ; he braced himself to sterner denun- 
ciation, to a gloomier view of the hazard of life and the 
flight of existence, as from instant to instant of hair- 
breadth chances, into a possible and final perdition, and 
he leaned over the pulpit cushion with the eyes in his 
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long white face aglow in the thought that even a Clarel 
might yet be snatched from the burning. 

It is to be presumed that Bryan was not there to pray ; 
his attention seemed to be concentrated on the organ 
loft, and he would stare, with eyes of exceeding wrath, 
over the heads of the congregation straight up to it when 
Oliver Button, the tenor-singer, emulous of notice, 
scaled up to his favorite note, and hung there. 

It took Bryan three fierce years to curtail the general 
tendency to vain flourishes, and to reduce Button's voice 
in particular to a more serviceable compass ; even then, 
he felt he had no security that the note was dead. 

When Hawmonde's university career terminated with 
a brilliant degree, he resolved to make the rooms at Pru- 
dence Popple well's a more permanent residence, reflect- 
ing, perhaps, that Haisthorpe was as good a place as 
another for the study of the exact sciences. An oppor- 
tunity was thus created for the more sustained pursuit 
of his musical hobby. From the material which he had 
already culled from highways and hedges, a band was 
formed; every one who could claim to have music within 
flocked to his following; in the few and scattered houses 
of the well-to-do, concerted music became the recognised 
pastime. The two Misses Ackroyd practised pianoforte 
duets ; but the fastidious young man shrank from their 
assiduity with alarm. They were fresh-looking girls with 
obvious complexions ; but the cheeks were vulgar. That 
is a sad thing to happen to any woman. A cheek should 
offer something else than a surface for a kiss ; it should 
please primarily with a thought. Hawmonde shrank 
before their too strongly defined attractions. 

At Highthorn House it was different. Everything 
there was hedged round by a puritanic delicacy which 
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piqued and pleased if it somewhat amused him. He 
found himself brought under the rule of Mrs. Thoresbye 
with the rest, and while he longed to rescue Bosamunda 
and Ethelinda, himself rather enjoyed the passing coer- 
cion. The music of the Thoresbye family— of course 
with the exception of Bosamunda 's — was no more than 
a pleasing tinkle. But when Hawmonde became a con- 
stant visitor he undertook Rosamunda's accompaniments, 
and, under the stimulus of coincident talent, the girl's 
genius sprang forward with a bound. Mrs. Thoresbye 
was usually present at the practices,, Mr. Thoresbye 
occasionally so, while Ethelinda, mild attendant planet, 
was ever at hand. It became impossible for Hawmonde 
to think of the one sister without the other; he walked 
the three years between two forms of the imagination, 
one dark, the other fair. The faces looked at him 
simultaneously from the pages of his mind, and while 
he dreamed of the great charm of Bosamunda, he would 
idly sketch with pencil or pen the features of Ethelinda. 
He named her "little Ethelinda Thoresbye' 9 to himself, 
"poor little Ethelinda Thoresbye," "dear little girl," 
and other affectionate and derogatory diminutives by 
which the strong and foremost souls of the earth desig- 
nate those shy and mysterious creatures whose utility is 
not so obvious. 

From the Thoresbye family he extracted no other 
music than Rosamunda's; save, indeed, from Cuthbert. 
The latter, who preferred vigour to delicacy, saved his 
pocket-money and purchased a drum; this he practised 
over the coachhouse in company with Bartholomew 
Slinger, the under-gardener, who belonged to Haw- 
monde's band, and who blew a shrill treble from an 
instrument named the piccolo. 
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Meanwhile Sylvester Earnshaw was completing his 
terms at Cambridge. And it happened that it was not 
until the summer of 1868 that he found an opportunity 
of accepting Bryan's invitation to Haisthorpe. 



part ill 

A. D. 1868 



CHAPTER I 

On a June afternoon in 1868 Mr. Clarel, for the first 
time in more than twenty years, opened a gate to Thirn- 
toft Park, and turned in the direction of a beautiful and 
secluded dell. 

The year 1868 was one of prolonged drought and 
excessive heat. Mrs. Martha Twelves, the housekeeper 
at Thirntof t, had reason to remember the fact, because 
of the unheard-of exertions laid upon her during the hot 
weather. 

Thirntoft had been empty for two yeans, the former 
let having expired; but it had not been "closed" in the 
same sense as Marske. Mrs. Twelves reigned in it with 
a small staff of servants under her; ostensibly the Hall 
was kept ready for occupation, but the return of the 
Glarels appeared as problematical as the return of King 
Arthur, and Mrs. Twelves got into the habit of living in 
leisure and letting things slide. Then, one morning she 
received a letter bearing an English stamp and post- 
mark; it gave her a violent shock and, without impart- 
ing its purport, she set the whole place astir and plunged 
it from end to end into the horrors of a cleaning bout. 

Of the immediate proximity of Mr. Clarel she had no 
idea. His presence in the neighbourhood was as unde- 
tected as he had wished it to be. He had cherished a 
desire to visit the scenes of his youth alone and nnob- 
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served, relying on the long interval that had elapsed to 
secure him from recognition. His reminiscent wander- 
ings in the district were not limited to the Vale of 
Brackenholme alone; before putting np at the "Forest- 
ers' Arms," in Bonaldsbiggin — a village about twelve 
miles distant from Haisthorpe— he had spent a few days 
at Torneslag, over against Riplingham, a place that lay 
far away on the eastern edge of the county. During 
the twenty years of his absence he and his family had 
lived abroad, and he had been engaged in the service of 
his country — a service which is described in text-books 
as "Diplomatic," being connected with affairs served 
up to an enquiring nation as "foreign," and which 
remain for the most part a myBtery-play with a news- 
paper chorus and catastrophic crises. But his services 
had not been conspicuous or responsible; he took the 
underparts by preference, seeming to conceal himself in 
his work rather than to seek distinction in it. 

He was now a man in the prime of life who carried a 
face of inextinguishable melancholy. In appearance he 
was remarkable, having a high, narrow head and thick, 
grizzled hair, brushed from the crown straight to the 
forehead, where it formed a jagged line above his eye- 
brows, which were jet-black and beetling; his skin was 
of a ruddy weather-beaten brown, as of one who has 
travelled much, and he wore his whiskers and beard 
close cut. Chronic melancholy gave him a languid 
bearing, and his expression was hardly complaisant ; one 
gathered that here was a cross-grained but not uncour- 
teous nature, something perhaps of a character, inter- 
esting, difficult to read, and possibly not pleasant to 
offend. 

Mr. Glarel had a grudge against life, and the grudge 
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was not a common one; it was the smoothness of his 
existence which he found exasperating. At times he 
envied those wild things to whom the "high hills are a 
refuge, " and while precariousness forms the desperate 
case of so many, he, palled with security, had moments 
when he yearned after the estate of the poor. 

Some disturbance of the nerves had occasioned a 
brooding habit, possibly as much mental disease as is 
implied in the inveterate obsession of a single idea. It 
was the scene of his father's death and his own marriage 
that haunted him; a vision of the panelled chamber 
hung within his memory as something to which he was 
compelled again and again to return, and the point of 
this reluctant remembrance lay in the fact that a mystery 
clung about his life which was connected with that 
occasion, and which was as inexplicable to himself as 
his moods were inexplicable to others. He was a man 
who has lost a clue and is for ever searching after it. 
For, consider it as he might, it would always appear 
that, dating from the scene of his father's deathbed, the 
laws of human nature, of society, of the observed uni- 
verse, had, in his own case, suspended their necessary 
and invariable sequence. Supposing, for example, that 
one fired a mine on the hairbreadth chance of a possible 
escape, and that nothing followed but the tritest silence? 
Or that, pursued by desperation, one leapt a precipice 
merely to find oneself at the bottom, seated upon a trim 
lawn with hours and days and years of garden safety 
about one? Or say that one might stab a neighbour, 
and the deed be followed by the arrival of a deputation 
to offer one the position of church-warden? In some 
such manner had he dropped out of the sequence of 
things into a flat, colourless, accredited life. 
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And yet he could not forget and leave the past, which 
had forgotten and left him. 

Even now he raised his face impatiently to the June 
sun, caught the tinkle of the beck at his feet, gave a 
sigh, and straightway lost sight and hearing of his sur- 
roundings, drooped his head and drifted back to the 
panelled chamber. 

He was safe enough from observation; not being in 
public ground, he was walled from intrusion. This is a 
county which walls everything in millstone-grit, and for- 
bids the stranger. So that taking a bird's-eye view, 
though the verdure may be there, the mystery is lost. 
It becomes a check-board of properties. The hill is a 
hill — subdivided into plots; the woods are enclosed 
places where timber grows ; the lands are pasture and 
arable fields marked out in harsh lines ; and the allot- 
ments are presided over by groups of grey houses, that 
stand about as melancholy gaolers, the gun to the 
shoulder in case an imaginative eye come trespassing in 
search of beauty. Scarcely do the moors escape, though 
their grandeur may triumph over the festoons of black 
fetters. But inside a great property, such as Thirntoft 
Park, it is possible to forget the padlock, to fancy one- 
self at large and to dream the heart's own dream. Here 
in the wood above the hollow was silence, save for the 
stealing ripple of the beck, and the late song of birds 
under the leaves of the trees, and the murmur of insects 
beneath the branches. 

Outside the park wall was a lane, which formed a 
roadway to the few carters and villagers who wished to 
pass from Haisthorpe by Dowscarr, to the hamlet of 
Lowthorpe, and other villages of the Vale of Bracken-, 
holme, and who, by immemorial usage, were permitted 
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to do so by way of Thirntoft and Marske. But it was 
little used. The main road ran, an undulating broad 
ribbon of white, over the tops of the hills round the 
yale; for the hilltops form an irregular table-land suit- 
able for traffic. Thus it was that the lane was green, 
still, and sunken in ruralness. It had deep unmended 
ruts and a country hedge on one side, opening to fields 
where sheep cropped the grass. This lane was a favour- 
ite resort of Rosamunds and Ethelinda Thoresbye, nor, 
under coyer of the permit given by Bryan Hawmonde, 
had they feared to make themselves familiar with every 
possible way of the trespasser into the properties it 
flanked. 

That afternoon Mr. Clarel had stood for half an hour 
or so under a beech-tree, plunged in his habitual pre- 
occupation, his thoughts running on in black and end- 
less grooves, and hunting every dark corner of the past 
with their "Where? Where? Whither? Wherefore?' ' 
The sun had shone, the flowers had thrown sweet 
glances, and the beck discoursed in vain. But, by-and- 
by, a change broke the harmony of sounds, which 
worried before it roused him. He hated to be inter- 
rupted in his absorption, it induced in him a great irri- 
tation. Raising his head, he glanced round with the 
angry surprised look natural to an owner when molested 
within his own park walls. Voices and a ripple of 
laughter came down the way of the beck with the water, 
a sound comparable to the chat and laughter of girls. 
Certainly they were not his own daughters, for these 
were not at present in the neighbourhood; besides 
which, he did not recall that they were ever spontane- 
ously merry. The thought of his daughters weighted 
him with dulness — Millicent and Anne, Anne and Mil- 
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licent, mouse-ooloured, quiet, timid, monotonous. No; 
they never laughed like that. He glanced down the 
bank; some one was apparently mounting towards him; 
and then the bushes were thrust aside, and a girl of 
about nineteen years, fair of complexion and dishevelled 
in appearance, stood before him. He neither spoke nor 
raised his hat. Whoever she might be— -princess, fairy, 
or mere wench — she was certainly a trespasser, and as 
such merited a cold reception. Ethelinda, on the other 
hand, was taking her own view of the situation; she 
stood before him pushing back her tumbled hair, and 
not without a gentle severity in her bearing. He 
returned her observation with chilling surprise, leaving 
the burden of the explanation where it was due. 

"I beg your pardon," said Ethelinda, persuasively, 
"but possibly you do not know that this is private 
ground." 

"Indeed?" said Mr. Clarel, with curt emphasis. 

"There are boards about warning trespassers away," 
she continued, not without a falter. 

"I also have remarked them," he retorted. 

"This ground is Thirntoft Park. It belongs to the 
Clarel family," she stumbled on. 

"If you will permit me, young lady, may I ask how 
you yourself reached this private and secluded spot?" 
- "We? Oh, we came out of Marske Hall and on to 
Skirpenbeck Bridge, and we scrambled down from there 
and followed the brook." 

The brow of Mr. Clarel became menacing; he still 
leaned against the beech-tree and still kept his arms 
folded; there was contempt as well as anger in his 
immobility. At that moment the bushes were again 
pushed aside, and Bosamunda came to the aid of her 
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sister. She gave bat one glanoe into the stranger's face, 
and then seized the hand of Ethelinda. 

44 We beg your pardon," said she, blushing deeply; "it 
is we who are in fault. My sister apologises, sir. 
Ethelinda, it is we who are the trespassers." 

In the moment of Bosamunda's appearanoe the grim 
expression of Mr. Clarel's face was changed by the leap- 
ing into it of painful perplexity. He had no time to 
speak, for, pulling her sister along with her, she walked 
hastily away, increasing her speed to a run as soon as 
they were safely beyond eyeshot of the beech-tree. Nor 
did she lessen her speed until they had reached the gate 
which led into the lane; through this she hurried Ethel- 
inda, and closed it behind her, adjusting the catch with 
trembling hands. 

"Do you know what has happened, Ethelinda? I ask 
you, do you know what has happened?" cried she 
between her panting breaths, when they stood within 
the safety of the lane. 

'Oh, Bosamunda, what? I am very much frightened 
indeed." 

"It is the occasion for grief and not for terror. 
Ethelinda, my darling little white pussy-cat, that was a 
Glarel you bearded in his den. I saw a kitten once swear 
at an express train — it was something of that effect." 

"AClarel!" 

"Can one mistake the brows and eyes after studying 
all the family portraits at Marske?" 

"But there are no Glarels!" 

"How do we know? How do we know this isn't the 
Mr. Clarel?" 

"Of course not. Bryan would have warned us. Oh, 
Bosamunda, let me sit down; I'm shaking all over." 
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They sat dbwn on the sunny bank of the long delight- 
ful lane. Germander and eyebright grew plentifully 
upon it; there was a smell of thyme. 

"There is not any use in our deceiving ourselves," 
said Bosamunda firmly; "however we explain it, one 
thing is certain. That man was angry at our being 
there, and from his manner obviously knew he had a 
right to be angry." 

4 * Then we must go no more. Oh, what a pity!" 

"Ethelinda, do you think I'm shaking because of the 
woods and fields — though that is bad enough?" 

"I suppose it is because we are frightened." 

"I am worse than frightened. I am sick. I am 
thinking of the violin — the old violin — my violin! It is 
only Bryan who has given me leave to use it. If this is 
Mr. Clarel's relative or agent, he will be extremely 
angry, and I shall never touch it again." 

Ethelinda received the suggestion in dismay. She 
stared hard at a sheep that was watching them through 
a gap in the hedge opposite with wild eyes under horns 
in a small black face. 

"You don't know what the fear of losing that violin 
is to me!" murmured Bosamunda, holding her hands 
tightly together. 

"But," said Ethelinda, "he can't take it away before 
to-night. Bryan would not let him. We still have 
to-night." 

" Ah ! The concert ! Yes, ' ' said Bosamunda slowly ; 
"yes, I still have to-night." 



CHAPTEE n 

t 

Haisthorpe possessed a village hall; or, not to be too 
distinguished in language, a plain, roomy chamber 
attached to the Mechanics' Institute, wherein tea-drink - 
ings, political or religions meetings, and other forms of 
Tillage entertainment, might conveniently be held. On 
this Jane evening the district was on tip-toe with ex- 
pectation, for a musical display of its own native talent 
was to take place. The concert was to be given in order 
to signalise the local progress in music, also— vaguely — 
"to defray expenses"; and the entertainment was to 
open at six o'clock, according to the fashion of the vil- 
lage, by a tea-drinking. 

Mrs Jayke walked over to Thirntof t early to call for 
Mrs, Martha Twelves. Mrs. Twelves expressed herself 
well pleased at the prospect of company during the walk 
to the village, and also at the festive nature of the 
occasion. 

"For," said she, "it do seem lonesome at Thirntoft 
with nothing but empty rooms and holland covers year 
in and year out, and the servants getting ch'ice in their 
eating, and nourishing impidence in their 'earts." 

Mrs. Twelves and Mrs. Jayke were ostensibly com- 
panionable women; this was, however, but the smiling 
ruse by which to conceal deep-seated enmity. The 
sensitive point between them was the question which 
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enjoyed moat intimately the confidence of the family 
they respectively served. Each was anxious to impress 
npon the other that hers was the precedence. 

The problem for the evening on Mrs. Twelves 9 side 
was to ascertain whether Jane Jayke had received a let- 
ter similar to her own and to pique her with the sug- 
gestion of a secret without betraying it. It was ever an 
ill-matched combat between the two. Mrs. Twelves 
gave herself away in her bearing, not having the gift of 
a costive physiognomy. She was a large woman inclined 
to be portly, wearing a kindly look in her eye and a hint 
of foolish weakness in her mouth, which possessed over- 
hanging side-teeth. The method of the two women was 
as different as their nature. Mrs. Jayke was mistress of 
her vanity ; not so Mrs. Twelves. When news or a let- 
ter arrived, her vanity signalled it to Mrs. Jayke by 
facial signs ; but the dead level of Jane's secretiveness 
left the other in a chronic agony of surmise. Mrs. 
Twelves never solved the problem of extracting some- 
thing from Jane without heavy charges on herself; 
indeed, she usually mortgaged her substance in vain. 

When on that June evening they set out together, 
Jane's tantalising talk avoided the topic with which 
Martha was burning. Once questioned, she could have 
retreated on her faithfulness as a confidential servant, 
and so have earned a signal victory. But Jane, versed 
in strategy from infancy, knew better than to question. 
Wait until your foe falls to babbling, was her method, 
and in the interval torture him. She simply desired to 
compare Mrs. Twelves' opinion on the Rev. Gabriel 
Oglethorpe's last sermon with her own. 

"My mind's too thrang wi' things reetly to remember 
even t' text," responded Mrs. Twelves. 
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Jane, with demure lids, undertook to give not only 
the text but the seven heads of the sermon. Martha's 
impatience simmered in her breast towards boiling point. 
No secret, even of life and death, would long be safe 
with her. Your vain person is your betrayer. 

"Very edifying, I'm sure, Mrs. Jayke," she edged in; 
"but, as I was saying, I'm so maddled I can't bring my 
mind to 't. We're haying a cleaning endlong at Thirn- 
toft. Curtains down and carpets up and all." 

Jane knew better than to show the slightest interest; 
she began to hurry, making as though she scarcely 
heard; her little narrow figure in the tight drawn-silk 
cape preceded Martha, who panted under plush. 

"Church clock's gone t' quarter," said she; "we'd 
best tak t' gainest road." 

"Tak tot' left then; it's gainer across t' close. It 
tak's a gurt corner off." 

Jane's want of interest convinced Martha that her 
rival already possessed the whole matter in her close 
little fist. She tingled in the angry desire to discover. 

As they were about to leave the main road, a quaver- 
ing voice hailed them. 

"Mrs. Jayke," it called; "bide while Aw coom, 
wilt-tu?" 

"Yon's old Susannah Tottie," said Mrs. Twelves, not 
ill-pleased. 

A little old woman, walking with a staff and wearing an 
ancient scarlet cloak, was following them up the road ; 
she had come down from the hills by a side-path. Her 
face was burnt to mahogany colour by exposure to the 
weather, and her pace was tremendous ; she was wiry 
and hard with out-door service, and as active as a pony, 
though her age was unknown, even to herself. Even 
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Dr. Bellomy knew loss of the roads than she did, for 
her method of earning her living was as a carrier ; that 
is, she trudged on foot from village to village and 
amongst the farm homesteads, bearing parcels and mes- 
sages, and incidentally a fund of gossip that linked the 
villages of Brackenholme in a net of spicy scandal. On 
working-days she went in a short linsey skirt with a loose 
print bedgown; an old straw hat would be tied over her 
ears by a rusty black ribbon, and about her waist would 
hang the packages committed to her charge. But in 
honour of the evening's celebration, to enjoy which she 
had spared her shilling with the rest, she had clothed 
herself in garments which had been her "best things" 
when a girl. 

"Eh! Aw hev scuftered," said she, glancing at the 
two women with a pair of keen black eyes set in a frame 
of tiny puckers. "Titter oop t' sprunt sud ower a bit.* 
Aw'm a* of a swelter wi' runnin'." 

"Yon's no cloak o' thine, Susannah!" said Mrs. 
Twelves, in good-natured simulation of surprise. 

"It wur mine o' my wedding day, however," retorted 
the old dame. "Wilt hev it it's a stown cloak? Fooaks 
are a' gey smart to-day. There's a' manders an' maks 
on 'em coomin' along t' road. Aw overtewk Ralph 
Waysdell and his gran-barn. Thoo may tell shu 's getten 
a new frock on by way shu prenks." 

"They say he's bringin' her t' sing to-neet. Some 
folks hes so mich edge o' theirsels," said Mrs. Twelves. 

"If I were Ealph Waysdell I'd niver set Isobel agate 
o' singin' afore t' bettermost sort," said Mrs. Jayke, 
pursing her narrow mouth. 

* The soonest up the hill should wait a bit. 
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"Whya! Shu's a bonny lass/ 9 remarked Mrs. 
Twelves; "though I'm not a 9 thegither suited wi' her 
ways." 

"Her aunt tuk t' rag off t' hedge, as a body may 
say," said Susannah; "shu were desperate bonny." 

"Waysdells hey hed their lesson by all that's said," 
pursued Jane, who loved cruel gossip. 

"If yan may gan by hearsay," retorted Susannah 
shortly. 

"What wur t' finish o' Isobel's aunt?" asked Mrs. 
Twelves. "I niver heard on her afore." 

"None niver yerd t' finish o' her. Bud it's ill rakin' 
into t' past. Thoo may loosen a stean t' crack some- 
body's noddle. Gie t' divil his due and let t' dead 
rest." 

Nothing could be further from Jane's intention. 

"Didstu iwer see Isobel's aunt?" she carelessly ven- 
tured. 

"Aye. Waysdells were aud stock i' Torneslag ower by 
Biplingham when Aw were a lass. It's a gurt way fra 
here, bud Ralph brought her to Buslingthorpe yance for 
a outing when he were selling cuts o' cloth. They've 
nobbut lived aboon Ronaldsbiggin twenty year or 
so." 

"Eh! it's a gurt way fra here," said Mrs. Twelves. 

"Isobel's aunt were fairlike by all that's said — some- 
thing same as Isobel," suggested Jane softly. 

Old Susannah glanced Jane's way with keen under- 
standing in her beady black eyes. She was sound and 
sweet in the kernel of her being as a ripened nut, and 
as hard in her wit as its rind. Jane had more than her 
match here. 

"Noa, noa, Jane Jayke," said she; "noa, noa!" 
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And she laid her staff well to the ground and led the 
pace merrily. Mrs. Twelves was glad of an occasion to 
bring back the topic to her own interest. 

"Eh, dear! 9 ' said she, "how Glarels do keep away fra 
their own!" 

"Bless usweel!" cried Susannah; "so thoo doesn't 
knaw, Martha Twelves?" 

"Knaw?" retorted Mrs. Twelves, flushing purple in the 
evening sun. * ' Knaw? What does- tu mean, Mrs. Tottie?" 

"T' trewth aboot Glarels," said the old woman. 

"Whea's t' knaw, I'd like t' ask, if it's not mysel'?" 
asked Mrs. Twelves, shrilly. 

"Glarels are coomin whoam," said Susannah quietly. 

"Clarels coomin' whoam?" repeated Mrs. Twelves, 
faintly, and wondering how the bottom of her secret had 
got knocked out. 

"Aye, Glarels are coomin' whoam," repeated Susannah. 

Mrs. Jayke said nothing at all. When her business 
could be done for her by another, she let it alone. 

"Well, Mrs. Tottie," said Mrs. Twelves, miserably 
seeking about for some ruse by which to pick up her 
fallen dignity, "it's not for me, a confidential servant, 
t' give information as to fam'ly matters." 

"In coorse they're coming back," said Jane con- 
temptuously. "What's the good o' makin' myst'ries 
out o' what ivverybody knaws?" 

"Maister Glarel's bin stayin' at 'Foresters' Arms,' oop 
by Bonaldsbiggin, this two-three days," said Susannah 
simply. 

Jane's furtive lids closed over the flash of surprise in 
her eyes, but Martha's jaw fell openly. 

"T' church clock's gone six on 'em," said Susannah, 
as they turned into the village. 
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Martha Twelves, large in figure but in aspect crest- 
fallen, moved into the hall for the tea-drinking, led by 
small Jane Jayke, and followed by the aged Mrs. Tottie. 

"A drop o' tea 'nil do ma good/ 9 murmured she. 



CHAPTER m 

The entrance to the hall was protected against uncon- 
stitutional inroad by Oliver Button and Bartholomew 
Slinger, who stood one on each side as ticket collectors. 

Within the hall, Robert Barraclough, the steward, 
marshalled people to their places at the tables, which 
were covered with snowy table-cloths and well provided 
with bread and butter, tea-cakes, and cakes of every 
kind. He was a big, fresh-looking man with a spot of 
music at his heart, which he threw off in very fair violin- 
playing. The volume of his voice matched his size, 
and he hailed the new-comers in an accent broadly 
Northern. 

"Are ye suited wi' plaaces, Mrs. Twelves? Yon's 
Marske table wi* Prudence Popplewell t* do the honours. 
Tak Susannah along wi' yuh, Mrs. Jayke. Now then, 
Oliver ! Yuh 're gettin' things a bit mixed oop, I reckon, 
over yon. Eh! Theer's a dowment!" 

There appeared to be a hubbub at the door. A very 
little puffed up the mind of Oliver Button; he was 
anxious to spread the observation of himself from the 
beginning as the flute-player of the evening, and the last 
thing he could do was to remain fixed to the corner of 
the door, ^taking passes from inconsiderable persons. 
The consequence was that some of the crowd of on- 
lookers waiting longingly outside edged near, and began 
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to trickle in under his pre-occupied nose without tickets. 
Bartholomew Slinger, who was a tall young man with 
long arms and a stretch of red neck, endeavoured to 
meet the case and stem the pressure by spreading his 
feet and arms, and flapping and shooing as though he 
had to do with strayed poultry. 

When the hubbub was quelled, Oliver was discovered 
wiping the sweat from his brow, and leaning exhausted 
against the doorway. 

"Coom!" said Barraclough, persuasively; "thoo be off 
an' tent tea-urns wi' th' women. We mounut spoil 
thee for flute-playin', thoo knaws. Send Joe Bennion 
i' thy plaace. Aw say! Bennion!" 

"Aw'm yere, maister," shouted a voice from outside; 
"an* Aw'm getten my trombone wi' ma. Bud we're 
sammed of a loomp. They're a' wantin' t' get in at 
yance." 

Meanwhile the three women seated themselves at the 
table over which Prudence Popplewell presided. Pru- 
dence, pink with heat, glowing with hospitality and 
clothed in purple merino, poured out the tea and handed 
the cups. From the Popplewells' shop most of the good 
things had been ordered, and her sense of hospitality 
extended over the room; she exercised it pleasantly at 
her own table. 

"Now, coom," said she; "help yursels; yuh mounut 
be ony way swaimish.* Aw hope yuh '11 reach to onny- 
thin' on table." 

"I'm rayther weak i' my inside," explained Mrs. 
Twelves as Prudence passed her a cup; "I can't do wi' 
strong tea; I moun hev plenty o' milk to 't." 

"An' Aw'm sewer so thoo sail, Mrs. Twelves." 

* Diffident. 
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44 They maks reet good teahs yere," said Susannah, 
glowing under the sense of limitless cheer. 

"Thi coop wants plenishin', Mrs. Tot tie," said Pru- 
dence. 

"Thoo doesn't ail mich, Susannah," said Mrs. Jayke; 
( ' Aw sees thou's meatwhole. ' ' 

44 Aw hevn't touched bite nor sup syne breakfast/' 
answered Susannah; "Aw cud ate folk out o' heck an' 
harbour." 

It was customary on occasions of this kind to cherish 
the appetite until the hour of tea-drinking had arrived. 
In this way one insured taking the change out of six- 
pence, which was accounted a reasonable sum for the 
tea, though some held the extra sixpence for the music 
to be exorbitant. Susannah had spread her pocket- 
handkerchief upon her knee to provide that no morsel of 
the good things should be lost. 

44 Thoo sud see our Tom," she continued; "syne he 
coom whoam, he's skifted* bakin' day. An Aw moun 
buy twice as mich haaver-bread. "f 

"Coom! reach to! reach to!" put in Prudence. 

"Thou sud tak a bit o' t' seed-cake, Susannah," said 
Mrs. Twelves; "it's rare good. I'd like t' ask for the 
resait," she added, in a lowered voice; "but we mounut 
do that; it's their trade. I sudn't think o' askin'." 

"Coom, Mrs. Jayke," said Prudence, persuasively; 
"thoo'rt doin' nowt. Tak a bit o' tea-cake while it's 
waarm. Mooffin, Mrs. Twelves? Helpthysel'. Aw'm 
fond o' a bit o' mooffin, mysel', bud Aw moun hav 
plenty o' butter. My father cud ate it, choose how it 
were sodden." 

♦Skifted: she means brought it earlier in the week, 
t Oatbread. 
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"Thank ye, Miss Popplewell, bud I'd rayther not. I 
find mooffin reproves," returned Mrs. Twelves, who sat 
with her bonnet-strings unfastened and thrown back 
over her shoulders. 

"Look at yon table whoor Thoresbyes sits. Aw 
reckon Maister Hawmonde 'nil be coortin'," said Susan- 
nah. 

Jane turned her head unwillingly in that direction, 
nibbling a bit of tea-cake the white. 

Mrs. Thoresbye headed her table in responsible hos- 
pitality, her cheeks burning a comely pink between her 
auburn side-curls, and under her cap of lace and blue 
ribbon. About her the good-looking brood were gath- 
ered, one fair head after another — Mary, Guthbert, Mil- 
dred, Edmond, and Ethelinda — framing in pale or ruddy 
gold the dark and central beauty of Bosamunda. 

" 'The Pride of Life is not of the Father, but is of 
the world,' " said Mrs. Thoresbye to herself, with her 
eyes on Bosamunda. 

Her motherly hands moved quietly amongst the china. 
It was the Highthorn House china and had been packed 
by herself; not a cup was chipped. The silver had 
been brought down to honour the occasion, and the 
table-linen was perfection. She was conscious to her 
finger-ends of every exquisite detail. 

Near her hovered Mr. Thoresbye. He was a man of 
strict probity and of settled views; his manner was 
grave, unostentatious, deliberate, and rather austere. 
The struggle for a competence had left scars and lines 
upon his face, and his smile was rare; his real existence 
was in his mill and office, and though he was now the 
senior partner, the overlookers and "hands" still affec- 
tionately addressed him as "Maister Robert." His 
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ambition was to bring the wool-spinning and weaving of 
the firm of "Thoresbye Brothers" to a degree of per- 
fection beyond others. The management of his home 
and family he left to his wife, whom he sincerely 
admired, and whose opinion on these points he ques- 
tioned no more than he dreamed of questioning his own 
interpretation of Scripture. As to the lives of his chil- 
dren, their mother brought regular accounts to his ear, 
and he listened silently, as to serial stories in parts. He 
had not taken a seat at the table, but stood back against 
the wall in conversation with Dr. Bellomy, who had 
lingered merely for the pleasure of a talk with Mr. 
Thoresbye, after depositing his wife and children in the 
room. 

The part of Dr. Bellomy in all pleasures and cere- 
monies was usually vicarious— even in religious matters 
it was so; he sent his family to church, and himself 
remained away, driving in his gig on his rounds amongst 
his immense range of patients. The district was not 
rich, and his invariable fee was but half -a-crown ; but 
through many half-crowns culled from an area so wide 
he had become well-to-do. The romance of his life lay 
in the investment of his money ; he bought farms with 
it, and the attraction which kept him for a moment from 
his rounds was the prospect of a chat with so successful 
a man as Mr. Thoresbye. The farms, which lay in the 
adjoining county, were poor-looking places and fit only 
for pasture. The land lay a thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and was bleak and scantly wooded, the 
grass being thin and poor; but it produced excellent 
milk and butter. Mr. Thoresbye enquired if he kept 
sheep. 

"No, Mr. Thoresbye, no. But we do very well all 
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the same. The butter is excellent, and every bit is 
taken up. 1 ' 

His red face gleamed under his grizzled hair as he 
sipped the single cup of tea he permitted himself; his 
gig was waiting outside, and presently he would drive 
off again. The mention of sheep brought the talk to 
wool, and led Mr. Thoresbye to speak of the uses and 
qualities of Australian wool, and the long process by 
which in his mill they reduced the dirty-looking material 
to unimaginable perfection. 

"It is a beautiful thing when cleaned," he said, "a 
beautiful thing. The process is an example of what 
degrees may be obtained between dirty white and the 
dazzling purity we arrive at. Many people would call 
it white before we've done with it." 

Each time Mr. Thoresbye approached the table, one 
or another of the fair girl heads Maa sure to be raised, in 
order to address him as "Father, dear," and to hand 
him the sweet cakes he abhorred. 

"Here is hot toast/' said Bosamunda. And Mr. 
Thoresbye 's eyes lightened to find his little tastes 
remembered. 

"Ah! Yonder is Miss Kosamunda," said Dr. Bel- 
lomy's great voice; "the only one of your flock who 
owes nothing to me. And the bonniest you've got, Mr. 
Thoresbye. I hear she takes a part to-night." 

"Well, yes. Mrs. Thoresbye doesn't absolutely 
approve, but we must give way sometimes, I sup- 
pose." 

Bosamunda, sitting there in her white muslin with 
the cream rose in her hair, seemed to lift the Thoresbye 
family by her mere existence above the general level 
even of first-class respectability. 
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"The very way she has of moving her head about 
provokes me, 9 ' said one of the Miss Ackroyds. 

Dr. Bellomy observed the girl with narrow and per- 
plexed attention, holding his chin between his finger 
and thumb the while and frowning. She was moving 
her head with so mnch unconscious distinction and 
beauty, that everybody who could claim acquaintance 
with the Thoresbyes walked up to their table and wanted 
to shake hands or converse. 

"Is there room for me anywhere?" asked Bryan Haw- 
monde. 

He spoke it between the ears of- the inevitable pair, 
and Ethelinda edged closer to her brother Guthbert to 
make room for him. Bryan sat down between the two; 
his flaxen head made Ethelinda's hair burn ruddier, 
while Rosamunda's looked black as night. Little loves 
of youth, poetry, and feeling hovered about the trio; 
every one looking their way smiled; some envied, some 
speculated. 

"Have you brought my violin?" asked Rosamunda 
immediately. 

"Certainly I have brought your violin," he replied, 
wondering at the question. 

She turned away satisfied. Had she imagined he 
could forget? He glanced, as he was wont, to the other 
face to read an interpretation there. As he had ex- 
pected, he found the reflection. Ethelinda's cheek 
burned a lovely pink, and her lashes were bent upon her 
plate; she broke the cake with her fingers and raised 
none to her mouth. 

"Did your sister imagine I could forget her violin?" 
he asked, very much at a loss. 

"No; we reckoned on your bringing it." And then 
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she further perplexed him by stretching her hand 
towards Rosamunds across his knee. He had no idea 
of the significance of the action; but when he saw the 
two slender hands linked together so close to him — so 
close that he could almost feel the warmth and softness 
of them — he had an impulse to catch the knot of slender 
freshness between his own two palms and crush them as 
though they were fragrant flowers. 

"I shall write a part-song," he said; "it will be called 
'Rosamunda and Ethelinda' ; there will be something in 
it about two small clasped fists." 

"Cuthbert," said- Ethelinda, "who is this coming up 
the room?" 

44 Some great pot arrived for the oocasion, I suppose," 
said Cuthbert; "an ambassador from London, no doubt. 
Perhaps a cabinet minister. Just look at Oliver!" 

Edging between the tables and the guests, and pre- 
ceded ostentatiously by Oliver Button, and making 
always in the direction of the Thoresbyes, was a young 
man who was a stranger. He was evidently in sur- 
roundings entirely new to him — a stranger from the 
South plunged for the first time into a North-country 
tea-gathering; and the ostentatious heralding of Mr. 
Button was clearly displeasing. 

"Nobbut see at Oliver!" chuckled Susannah Tottie 
from the Marske table; "yon 'ull be quality he's with; 
he's stretchin' hisseP like a craw i' a gutter !" 

Oliver Button marched his guest straight up to Bryan ; 
then he took occasion to tap Mr. Hawmonde familiarly 
on the shoulder. Hawmonde turned round with a slight 
air of annoyance. 

44 Why, Earnshaw!" said he, rising lazily. "You 
here ! I left you at home deep in study ! I thought 
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you did not care to hear the music. Have yon come 
after all?" 

The colour mounted to Earnshaw's cheek at finding 
himself the object of attention to a whole tableful of 
good looks ; he was particularly aware of the wide-open 
gaze from a pair of dark eyes to the left of Bryan. 

"I'm afraid I have been misunderstood/' said he; 
"I asked for Dr. Bellomy. An accident has happened 
in the village, and I offered to fetch the doctor. I was 
told he was here. But I've no idea why I have been 
introduced into the room. I'm a stranger ; I've no right 
at all." 

"It doesn't matter," said Bryan, rather absently; 
"I will tell Dr. Bellomy. He's still here." 

"We are only too glad to receive strangers. Father 
dear, please invite this gentleman to be a guest at our 
table." 

It was the girl with the dark eyes who was speaking ; 
she was looking at him with a smile in them ; her voice 
matched her eyes. Sylvester felt as though a bunch of 
pansies had been lightly thrown against his breast. He 
sat down by her side in the place Hawmonde had 
vacated, a tall, grave man having invited him to 
do so. 

After the tea-drinking, by the magic of co-operation, 
the traces of the feast were dispersed, and benches closely 
arranged for the accommodation of the people. A num- 
ber of chairs in respectable contiguity marked the por- 
tion reserved for the select. In one of them Mrs. 
Thoresbye sat; by her side was her husband, and about 
her the children were grouped, Earnshaw making one 
of the party. During the disturbance made in the 
re-arrangement of the room, an incident occurred un- 
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noticed by any one, but in which Oliver Button once 
more distinguished himself. 

Mr. Clarel, who was still feeling his way amongst the 
reminiscences of his native village, had been wandering 
in one place or another all day, and now passed up the 
main village street, on his return journey to the "For- 
esters' Arms" at Bonaldsbiggin. The lights in the 
village hall and the air of festivity attracted him, and he 
lingered for a moment to look in. His eye caught sight 
of a platform filling up with musicians, and of his cousin 
Bryan, who was in the act of handing up a dark and 
beautiful girl; she was dressed in white and wore a 
cream rose in her hair. 

A slightly sardonic smile twitched his lip; he raised 
his eyebrows, made an exclamation under his breath, 
and stepped forward. No one observed him save Oliver, 
who happened — in his discursive attempts to be ubiqui- 
tous — to skirt the door at the moment. He turned 
round and promptly demanded a ticket. 

"How much?" asked Mr. Clarel, feeling in a side- 
pocket for a small coin. 

Oliver received the change, and condescendingly ad- 
mitted him to a bench beside the door. 

"Yuh'll hear a bit o' raight playin' to-neet," he whis- 
pered; "mak yuhsel' at who-am. Tak a seat and listen 
coomfortable. Wer band's a grand 'nn. Aw'm flute- 
player mysel\" 

Mr. Clarel sat down; it was only when he recognised 
one of the trespassers of the morning in the beautiful 
girl whom Bryan had courteously handed to a place 
amongst the fiddlers, that his chronically bored expres- 
sion changed; he gazed at her intently, but when she 
raised the violin to her shoulder and drew her bow across 
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the stringB in a preliminary cadence, he started forward 
with a low cry of surprise and anger. 

On the platform all was in readiness. The head of 
Gnthbert rose from the back of the orchestra and the big 
drum, his countenance serious and responsible. 

"Doan't croodge sa! Dang it! How mooed in we 
are!" said Joe Bennion irritably. 

And, since everybody was tuning, he blew off some of 
his irritation in a blast from his trombone right into the 
ear of Robert Barraclough. 

"Aw say, Joe!" said Barraclough, rubbing his ear; 
"keep off; thou may puoint thy trombone elsewheres. 
Aw'd rayther tak thy music i' spoonfuls." 

Bartholomew Slinger and Oliver Button were to pro- 
duce their melodies from one score. Slinger, long and 
stiff, stretched himself to his full height, and holding 
his small piccolo to his mouth, looked down under his 
lids to the music-stand; Oliver, on the contrary, trying 
over his part in preparation, bowed over the music, and 
raised himself again, flute to lips, in a series of strange 
genuflections. The double bass was to be played by one 
Patrick Slattery, an Irishman of gigantic stature and of 
a haggard pallor, who seemed to have chosen his instru- 
ment with some regard to proportion, and he read the 
score over the head of Gregory Hayking, a man dark, as 
an Italian and of an inexpressible gravity in demeanour. 
There were others who fulfilled lesser functions, but 
who, being last, were not, for that reason, least in their 
own eyes, but who apprised their value at its topmost 
price. 

Bryan Hawmonde, the creator of the occasion, was of 
course to conduct. He stood, he knew, upon the edge 
of a musical volcano ; he leaned over the desk, looking 
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round upon his forces ; one hand nervously touched the 
score, the other held his b&ton. Every instrument was 
raised, and every eye was upon him. So far they kept 
to the rehearsed programme. But in the faces was a 
wolfish eagerness to begin, which spoke a silent warning. 

"Now, you fellows," said Bryan fiercely; "you're 
looking at me now, look at me all the time. Remember 
that Miss Thoresbye and Barraclough lead. Don't run 
away from the lead. Barraclough ! Follow my beat. 
Ready!" 

The overture which had been selected for the occasion 
was a favourite with the inhabitants of Haisthorpe; it 
was not above the capacity of the band, and the tempo 
was quiet. Bryan raised his b&ton and brought it down. 
Crash they all went ! And before the first bar was out, 
he felt that each one had escaped from guidance and 
was rushing along, the god of chaos alone knew whither. 
They played as for their lives. It was a race between 
crescendo and accelerando. A terrible earnestness 
marked each countenance. None would brook defeat. 
Bennion, with distended cheeks and purple veins, blew 
his blasts in clear and unmixed fortissimo ; Oliver, feel- 
ing himself drowned and seeking personal distinction 
amidst the overwhelming din, bowed and raised himself 
and bowed again, and blew and tootled till the perspira- 
tion rolled from his brow. Barraclough, finding the 
tempo seriously deserting him, tried with might and 
main to overtake his own lead ; while Patrick Slattery, 
in lean and pallid earnestness, rumbled away on the 
double bass with a wild energy as though for the dis- 
tinction of his nation. Gregory Hayking, holding his 
black moustache fiercely between his teeth, and hissing 
with his breath at every stroke, scrambled up and down 
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and sawed at his 'cello in a manner that touched on 
desperation. And Gnthbert drummed — bum-bum- 
bum — counting the bars audibly between. As for 
Bartholomew with his small piccolo, he stood still and 
stiff, a long image of exemplary devotion carved in 
wood, at the top of which a crimson face and swelling 
eyes rose from' a scarlet throat of disproportionate length 
based on a collar and red tie. They were at it tooth 
and nail. It was frenzy; unfortunately it was not also 
genius. 

Were they observing the rests? Bryan conducted 
with despairing emphasis and a countenance of blazing 
fury. Not an eye glanced his way. He felt himself to 
be the centre of some wild orgy; a stunning chaos 
whirled about him, each man playing to win and to 
make himself heard. All his lessons concerning the 
subordination of parts to the whole were swept away as 
before a flood; indeed, he had reason to suspect that 
these inculcations had penetrated each individual heart 
as wholesome instructions for neighbours. If none 
looked at him neither was he able to see clearly what 
went on. Turmoil surrounded him, the air was dark- 
ened with a flourish of arms. The bowing of Oliver was 
as the crank of a power -engine working surrounding 
machinery ; a kind of centre-point of rest was the solemn 
face of Bartholomew Slinger in purple, doing his duty 
on the piccolo above the stretched red neck and scarlet 
tie, the veins as knots upon his brow. 

At last the perilous musical experiment neared the 
close; smash-bang, helter-skelter, down they rushed 
towards the final chord. Were they together? The 
hubbub was beyond his powers of distinction; his one 
hope lay in the fact that Bosamunda still played. He 
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liberally though silently cursed his men. The herd of 
swine into whom the devils entered, he thought, and 
who straightway rushed down the steep place into the 
sea, presented the fittest image of comparison. One — 
two— three — four ! His arms seemed transformed into a 
wind-mill. He was a spectacle of the conductor con- 
ducted — a Phaeton vainly striving with the horses of the 
Sun. The hand that grasped the b&ton ached as though 
he had been veritably holding in his team with bit and 
bridle. He was now at the last bar but one. Were 
they all with him? When the final phrase resolved itself 
into the tonic chord would they stop simultaneously, or 
would there be some dilatory skirmishing afterwards, 
some belated tootler or scraper coming in as a frantic 
outrider, last in the race to be first? His arm came 
down on the closing chord as though it bore a hatchet 
wherewith to end with one savage stroke the wild out- 
burst of untutored music. And rather to his astonish- 
ment it broke sheer off — as though some one had 
bumped it from the edge of display into annihilation. 
The pause was followed by a rustle; every man in the 
orchestra sought for his handkerchief in the breast- 
pocket of his best broad-cloth, and drew it forth to mop 
therewith the brow of labour. Bryan leaned on his 
desk, and with chin thrust out, lips closed and curled in 
wrath, and eyes flashing disdain, surveyed his band. 
The arrows of his anger fell dead against the leathern 
unconsciousness of the men. A burst of rapturous 
applause had broken from the audience, and this the 
orchestra, conscious of merit, received in stolid gravity, 
mopping vigorously the while, and perhaps a little 
ostentatiously, as not wishing to have laudable efforts 
underrated. Bryan perused the various physiognomies 
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in search of a single sign of guilt; and then he turned 
towards Boeamunda. He met her face, coloured like a red 
rose, and lightened by a pair of deliriously laughing eyes. 

"Oh — my — goodness!'* murmured Bryan, letting off 
innocent words with the emphasis of worse. 

And then he too took out his pocket-handkerchief and 
mopped. 

Meanwhile the audience clapped and stamped in a 
rapture of appreciation. It was their turn now to make 
a hubbub, and they did it with a will. 

"Ooray! Angcore!" shouted the village shoemaker, 
standing on a bench to be the better heard. 

44 Angcore! Angcore!" took up the others. 

"Not if I know it!" murmured Bryan to Boeamunda, 
though the band looked expectantly at him and were ' 
quite ready to begin afresh. 

The audience, however, infected in their turn by the 
energy of the orchestra, were by no means anxious to 
cut short their lawful opportunity of making a noise. 
If the clapping showed signs of dying out, somebody 
stimulated it by a sentence of shrewd North-country wit 
and the emulation now lay on the side of the ready- 
tongued. Mr. Thoresbye was as near broad laughter as 
he ever was. Mrs. Thoresbye was noticed to be gently 
wiping her eyes and gold-rimmed eyeglasses; possibly 
the cause of this emotion was the presence of her chil- 
dren on the platform. Guthbert, standing up at the 
back, had not yet lost the look of dazed determination 
with which he had gone through his part, audibly 
counting the bars throughout. He was the first to 
attract the attention of the village wits. 

"Yon droom's a varra good 'un, Maister Ooothbert!" 
called a dry voice from the rear. 
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They were not sparing in their personalities once they 
began. 

"Aw say, Oliver! gie us some more o' thy booin'." 

"Thoo's sawed a sommat oot o 9 thy big fiddle, Pat. 
Is it V two yet?" 

u Aw say, Joe Bennion ! Aw 9 U blow thee for a quart !" 

"Fushame o' thee, Bart, wi 9 yon penny whustle. 
How canst-ta fashion? Thoo snd tak up wi 9 summat 
moreo' thy size. 9 ' 

4 ' By gnm, Gregory ! thoo'll be getting f oined. Thoo's 
i' a reet rag wi 9 thy fiddle. 99 « 

The observations threatened to gain in force if not 
in elegance. A church warden, rising to quell the storm, 
mounted the bench, where he displayed a considerable 
surface of white waistcoat, and a countenance of inexor- 
able respectability. 

"Coom! 99 said he, in a voice partly reproachful and 
partly cajoling ; "be 9 ave! 99 

And then he got down again. The exhortation 
appeared likely to produce a new storm. 

"Let's hev no more noise; a body can't year their 
own ears !" said Susannah, coming in on an ebbing wave 
of clapping. 

At the moment, Bryan beat sharply on the desk with 
his baton, and faced the audience angrily. And pres- 
ently the racket tailed off into suppressed bursts of 
laughter and murmured witticisms. 

Of the rest of the programme, two pieces stood out 
from the others ; these were a song for violin and soprano 
(to be performed by Bosamunda and Isobel Waysdell), 
and Rosamunda's solo. The song came first. It hap- 
pened that Bosamunda, softly supporting the rich and 
melancholy fulness of Isobel 9 s tones, and listening to the 
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modulations of her voice, turned from the score, and, 
standing a little behind the singer, played with her eyes 
downcast ; but at a point where the tempo quickened, 
she raised her lids and glanced over the room towards 
the group of her own family. And then her eyes wan- 
dered further. She caught as in a silhouette the face of 
old KaJph Waysdell, who was standing near the door, 
his hands resting on his staff, his fine old countenance 
fixed on her with melancholy interest. Then her glance 
lighted on Mr. Glarel. His anger had not diminished. 
Its fierce rays seemed to stab their way towards her and 
to intensify when she met his glance. She gave the 
slightest possible start, and instantly steadied herself. 

"There he is again," thought she; "and whoever he 
is, he recognises this violin and is extremely angry." 

The room seemed to fill up with the consciousness of 
the stranger and the sense of antagonism between their 
wills. But that antagonism quickened her resources. 
She played with added power, with deeper attention to 
the momentary link between herself and the singer; 
Isobel's singing gathered something from the inspira- 
tion, and the rest of the orchestra sulkily subdued their 
accompaniment, in dejected appreciation of the lash of 
words which Hawmonde had found opportunity to 
apply. The song ended even to his satisfaction. 

Then befell Bosamunda's solo, and, as she told her- 
self ,*her chance. She carried it through in very perfect 
style, and the audience burst into sincere applause and 
called for a repetition. Amongst those who applauded, 
Rosamunda remarked that the stranger was included. 

"Will you play again?" asked Bryan, who was at his 
ease for the first time that evening. 

"I will play again," she whispered; "but it shall be 
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something of my own — the composition you specially 
commended, for instance. Tell the people I will tell 
them a story in music, and that it is called 'The buried 
violin of Marske.' " 

Bryan, who hated anything unusual and dreaded the 
emotional as he dreaded the absurd, and who had, 
besides, a particular dislike to this allusion, reddened 
and hesitated. 

"Play the piece by all means," said he, "but it is not 
necessary to mention the name." 

"I beg you to do as I ask; I have a special reason. 
Quick, Bryan, quick!" 

Bryan, who felt a rising irritation, looked into her 
face with a slight frown ; but her eyes, in their mingled 
entreaty and command, gleamed with unusual beauty; 
they challenged him to deny her. He could do nothing 
of the kind, and in unwilling compliance mounted the 
desk and made the announcement she wished. He had 
been as ignorant as others of the return of his cousin to 
the village, but just as the phrase, "The buried violin of 
Mar she" escaped him, his eye was caught by the twisted 
smile of Mr. Clarel. How he came there and how Bosa- 
munda recognised him was not very clear, but his pres- 
ence seemed to explain her excitement and infected him 
with something of the same emotion. He stepped back 
and passed to the piano, and ran his fingers over the 
keys with a zest which had not been there before. 

"Give me scope," she murmured. 

"Remember, I have no score," said he. 

"So much the better: follow and help." 

Then she came forward and raised her violin. 

"Shu's a grand-lookin' lass!" cried Susannah Tottie, 
slapping her knee with her hand. 
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Mrs. Jayke said nothing; her face looked pinched, 
and she kept moistening her lips. A faint titter fol- 
lowed on old Susannah's words, but faded instantly on 
the first touch of the bow on the strings. 

Bosamunda's power, both of composition and impro- 
visation, was beyond the ordinary, and was one which 
answered readily to the inspiration of the moment. The 
moment was full of inspiration ; there was hair-breadth 
danger in it — her right to the possession of the violin 
was in question, and her chance was to save her music 
by music itself. She drew the first note long and deep, 
and out of it grew a plaintive air simple as the sadness 
of a child. It was a sadness without knowledge of its 
reason, an unspent, wandering breath, a melody of soft 
and level feeling, inexpectant and unresolved; upon its 
quaint simplicity crept presently a seeming echo—some 
small-voiced thing from far away. It seemed as a star 
on a sky of uniform tints, which darted down a burning 
ray; in and about the simple air the new theme twined 
its scarlet line of melody. From thence rose a visionary 
shape of mingled light and darkness, built by harmonies 
on a basis of dreams ; it seemed a place of memories and 
shadows, wherein sombre processions of spirit-forms 
glided through corridors of melancholy darkness, sob- 
bing and trembling out long histories of tears and blood, 
and fading before the exit was reached. Clearer and 
clearer the suggestion of the gloom and romance, the 
fascination, the midnight terrors and black heart of 
Marske, shaped itself in a sound picture on the air. 
Then, deeply within, the scarlet thread of melody 
plunged and hid, and there, as the inmost secret, hung 
concealed; and yet it burnt and sang, lost in prisoning 
harmonies, but melodious within, and answering — so it 
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seemed — the simple air which, uniform and spirit-like, 
wandered above and around, seeking and inezpectant 
and unresolved. 

Then, with a lightning flash of sudden change, the 
shades and mournfulness of Marske broke and dispersed; 
from them the imprisoned melody fied away, escaping 
as a bright spirit bearing a star on its brow. It rose up 
in winged flight as through clearest ether, leaving the 
shadows, the tragic despair of Marske, as dissolving 
mists behind, until mingling with a sunlit cloud, itself 
a thing of light, poised on a footing of light, it snatched 
within a deeper voice the little simple air which all the 
time, inezpectant and unresolved, had wandered on in 
levels of quiet feeling. 

The performance came to a close. A ripple of keys 
stole after the last notes of the violin and died away. 
Then the players turned and looked suddenly one on 
the other; even the presence of Mr. Glarel was forgot- 
ten. A great surprise was in either face, and each 
heart beat with something between triumph and dismay. 
How had they done it? How had they reached this coin- 
cidence of feeling? Neither comprehended it; and yet 
an intimate understanding lay between them which 
oppressed, startled, perplexed them. They gazed 
into each other's faces as though each saw there 
something not visible to the sight of others— saw some- 
thing too fine for sight, too real and absolutely inex- 
plicable — and then they turned away, not daring to 
speak. 

The little incident was too delicate for common obser- 
vation. Just two or three people in the audience, how- 
ever, caught something of it. Amidst the applause and 
clapping, and the stir on the platform, as the orchestra 
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prepared for the last concerted piece, Mr. Thoresbye 
made his way to his daughter's side. 

"Bosamunda, my love, your mother wishes you to 
come to her," said he gently. "My daughter is tired," 
he added, turning to Hawmonde; "she must play no 
more to-night." 

There was a touch of sternness in the mill-owner's 
voice, and his manner was distant. 



CHAPTER IV 

Amongst the persons who found themselves moved by 
the incidents of the concert was Sylvester Earnshaw, 
who was one of the first to quit the building. Before 
doing so he contrived to bid adieu to Mr. Thoresbye 
and to realise his determination to shake hands with 
Rosamunda. He secured also a glance from her dark 
eyes ; it was rather absent, but for the present it was 
enough; he carried it with him into the night. Not 
many people were about; for the most part the folk 
were gathered in the neighborhood of the hall, and the 
long village street was silent. Against the sky was an 
outline of hills, and a great star glowed near the summit 
of the highest. 

The air was faint with heat, and he resolved to pro- 
long his walk and refresh himself with a breath from 
the hills. That great solitariness with the star above it 
attracted him; many fluttering whispers delightfully 
disturbed his heart. 

"Let me see! How did it go?" he said to himself. 
" 'We are only too glad to receive strangers: won't 
you sit down?' No; not that last. That's too com- 
mon. She had a turn of speech — a way with her. 
'Father dear, won't you invite this gentleman?' — that 
was it ! And then she put out her hand and drew her 
white frock a little aside." 

125 
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He walked on with a quick purposed gait along the 
road to the hills. 

"The old fellow didn't cut my head off either. I was 
near enough to observe that a little dark ring of hair 
was lying on one of the petals of the rose. How women 
manage these things, to be sure ! Or don't they manage 
them? For anything I know, it may be a kind of 
angelic accident. Yes; that's it. They can't help 
being beautiful and doing beautiful things." 

He walked on farther. The road dipped and the star 
disappeared; but on his taking an upward path and 
coming again to a summit he saw it before him through 
a cleft amongst the hills, beautifully suspended in a 
clear sky ; beneath it the silver line of the river faintly 
gleamed amidst the shadows of the valley. 

"Her face was grave without severity; I have never 
seen a face at once so still and so expressive. It would 
be worth a ransom to fall head over ears in love with 
her. But I've no right, of course. Still, I'm a man. 
I have wits." 

He stepped towards one of the stone walls of the 
country and leaned upon it. A sigh lay on his heart ; 
yet he was far from unhappy. 

"I wonder if ever in my life I've been a dog, or a 
brute, or a fool," said he. "No; I've not. I'll stand 
up to it that I haven't. I've had thoughts that will 
bear looking into, and I meant them." His breast 
swelled a little. "I've that kind of right," he said, 
"which I mean to use if ever I decide on a matter of 
this sort. . . . Only I probably have not a chance. I 
was shaped ill when I was made." 

The' star still shone, the river gleamed; a faint and 
lazy rustle stirred the leaves. His face had quietened 
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down, as it usually did when he thought of his plain- 
ness. He had the kind of moral power which is able to 
take serious and clear consideration of the self and then 
to put it away. He was absolutely free from a sickly 
and unwholesome vanity; his egotism displayed itself in 
a distinct apprehension of his own validity, but did not 
tether him as a wounded animal to every object of earth 
and heaven. And his thoughts very quickly escaped 
from himself to dwell again on the memory of the beau- 
tiful girl. 

" 'Father dear, won't you invite this gentleman?' 
And then she put out her hand and drew in the folds of 
her dress. She had a way with her. She lifted her 
head like a flower." 

He smiled without knowing it. His nature was one 
of abiding kindness, of an inexhaustible deep-hearted 
goodness; over it sailed of a sudden airy fleets of 
thought. 

By this time the people had scattered to their homes ; 
Bryan had left the hall as early as it was possible. 
When the last chord was played, he glanced round to 
see if his cousin was still there. He was not. Then he 
laid down his b&ton, took up Rosamunda's violin-case, 
whispered a few directions to Barraclough, and went 
down the steps to the private exit. Earnshaw he had 
entirely forgotten. 

His neglect to bid adieu to his many friends was, of 
course, purposed; he hastened down the road looking 
narrowly to right and left for his cousin. Not perceiv- 
ing him, he walked pretty smartly to his lodging. The 
sitting-room had two tall windows, and both were life 
up. Then he remembered Earnshaw, who had no doubt 
preceded him ; and he mounted the stairs rather slowly, 
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suppressing the half -wish that he had not invited his 
friend and so parted with the privilege of the solitary. 
He needed solitude for the moment. Upon opening 
the door, however, he discovered, not Earnshaw, but his 
cousin, seated in the armchair awaiting him. 

Bryan's eyes flashed; and then he shut the door care- 
fully and quietly, and slowly walked up the room. His 
cousin was leaning back in the chair with an elaborately 
bored expression; his legs were crossed, and his delicate- 
looking hands touched each other at the finger-tips. It 
was the attitude he adopted when the current of affairs 
ran not very pleasantly in his eyes. Bryan recognised 
the mood. Of course he had to do with it ; certainly in 
part he was in fault. He placed the violin-case upon 
the table and approached his relative. 

"Good evening, Clement," said he; "I am glad to see 
you again — glad that you came here." 

It was some years since the two had met. 

"The expression of your good-will does you credit," 
returned Mr. Glarel; "I was viewing myself somewhat 
in the light of a spoil-sport." 

"No," returned Bryan, with particular earnestness; 
"I am really glad to see you. Won't you shake hands?" 

"If you desire it." 

He spoke grudgingly. So far he had not disturbed 
his attitude; now he offered his hand without rising 
from his chair. Bryan gravely and cordially grasped it. 
The heir after all has an advantage over the owner ; to 
the one the thing is coming, to the other slipping away. 
It is the same with youth and age ; the relative advan- 
tages are not always as they appear. One does not so 
commonly or so easily put into words the dependence of 
gilded age on out-at-elbows youth. 
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Bryan took the chair on the other side of the hearth- 
rug. His mind had lain idle daring the short walk 
home, but was very active now. He remembered that 
three years had elapsed since last he saw his cousin ; dur- 
ing the time his relation to him had subtly altered. He 
seemed to recognise the change in himself very clearly 
in that moment ; some of his thoughts were extraordi- 
narily vivid. He sat quietly and refrained from the first 
move. There was relationship, there was affection ; but 
the matter earliest set awork between kindred is antag- 
onism, not sympathy. Sympathy comes in later — after 
the wounds are made. 

"You do bring it home with you, it appears?' * said 
Mr. Glarel, glancing slightly at the violin-case. 

"Of course. I'm afraid it does seem a little out of 
order," returned Bryan soothingly. 

"H'm ! I had some natural curiosity to learn whether 
the violin belonged to me or to that very admirable per- 
former." 

"She is a good player, is she not?" returned Bryan, 
firmly ignoring the taunt. 

"A remarkable talent," replied Mr. Glarel. 

"I am glad you think so, sir. Tou are a judge." 

Bryan observed with surprise the appropriating tone 
he had adopted as regards Miss Thoresbye. Mr. Glarel 
made a mental note also. 

"You appear to have been taking rather a leading 
part here." 

"As far as music is concerned." 

"When I last saw you in London I left you an under- 
graduate absorbed in science. I find you the conductor 
of a village band." 

"I have trained the band." 
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"Partly." 

"As you observed, they certainly are not in hand yet." 
Bryan was annoyed that he should colour as he spoke. 
* • How about science?' ' 
"I'm afraid I cannot particularise." 
"Have your books been neglected?" 
"You have every right to question. But I assure you 
not. I am here for purposes of quiet study." 
"It is two years since you left the University?" 
"Yes." 

"What do you intend?" 

Bryan looked up. He owed everything he was to his 
cousin. He felt he had come to a difficult pass. An 
instinct of rebellion broke suddenly within him. It was 
something beyond the quiet resolution with which he 
had sat down. 
"I have not changed my intentions," said he. 
His voice was quiet, but a spark was in his eye. 
"I am glad of that," returned his cousin as quietly; 
"but could you be more explicit?" 

"I have refused a fellowship. Your generosity 
enabled me to do that." 
"Very well. Why?" 

"Because I abhorred chaining myself to a prolonged 
University connection." 

"I have no fault to find with that. The Glarels are 
an eccentric race. " 

"It was not out of eccentricity," said Bryan, feeling 

hatred of the Glarels stirring in his blood; "I have a 

strong feeling for Alma Mater. She created, or at any 

rate nourished and sustained, my intellectual life." 

"Yet you choose to leave her." 

On the same ground that men leave their natural 
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mothers. I must be independent, choose my own 
locality, seek my own work, think my own thoughts." 

"You appear to have selected the native Tillage as a 
likely place in which to pursue this admirable pro- 
gramme." 

"Just so." 

His reply was prompt and calm. But its shortness 
conveyed a hint of irritation. The prolonged examina- 
tion galled him, and he was conscious that here lay the 
weak spot in his position — just the little incidental point 
which one might attribute to the eccentricity of a Clarel. 

"Am I permitted to enquire what are the special 
facilities for scientific investigation afforded by this vil- 
lage?" 

"You have every right to question me," said Bryan 
once more, with slow emphasis ; "the village is not with- 
out facilities. Quiet, however, is its chief attraction to 
me. And — I had another object." 

"Ah!" 

"I wished to make use of my musical gift as a recrea- 
tion. I desired to put it to some purpose. There is 
considerable musical talent in this village. It seemed 
worth while to educate it." 

Mr. Clarel received the information in silence. His 
eyes were fixed rather gloomily upon his cousin. 

"Including the very admirable first violinist?" said 
he, after the pause. 

"To some extent." 

Again a silence fell. The gloom on Mr. Glarel's face 
deepened. He still kept the same attitude, nicely bal- 
ancing the tips of his fingers. 

"You are proposing to yourself to stand for Parlia- 
ment?" 
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Bryan looked up in genuine surprise. 

"I, sir? Certainly not. I am a poor student. I 
have not the position." 

" There is always Marske." 

"A possibility upon which I never dreamed of presum- 
ing.' ' 

The eyes of Mr. Glarel travelled slowly to the violin. 
Bryan's face twitched between irritation and a nervous 
desire to laugh. 

"I see no reason/' said Mr. Glarel, unlinking his 
fingers and pushing himself further back in his chair, 
"against your proposing to yourself such an ambition. 
Tou have in you some of the elements of a leader of 
men, I perceive. Suppose you stand for West Mill- 
stone County at the next vacancy." 

Bryan perused the florid pattern of the carpet in the 
deepest perturbation. 

"The thing is inconceivable/' he murmured. 

"Not at all. I am ready to provide the sinews of war. ' ' 

Bryan lifted his hand, and passed it over his face from 
the upper lip to the chin. 

"I have an impression that your very generous pro- 
posal is made somewhat blindly." 

4 'How so?" 

"I am not a Conservative." 

"The Clarels always have been Tories." 

"I present in my mental turn a kind of water-shed in 
opinion." 

"Indeed?" 

"If any one stands for Parliament, why not yourself, 
Clement?" 

"Ah! my dear Bryan! I don't care one damn about 
things of the kind." 
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"Yet you have alwayB been in public affairs." 

"To pass the time away, my boy. One has to slay 
existence bit by bit." 

He sighed. An image of dry leaves blowing oyer a 
dusty road rose to Bryan's mind and faded again. He 
looked concerned. 

"You name yourself a liberal, I suppose/' continued 
Mr. Clarel. "Now Gladstone " 

"I am not a Liberal." 

A trifle of interest dawned in Mr. Clarel's face; it was 
accompanied by displeasure. He brought his eyes down 
from the ceiling, at which he had been idly staring, and 
sat up straighter in his chair. 

"I cherish a hope that I have not to name you a Bad- 
ical. I regard John Bright " 

"As the enemy of the landlord and the Capitalist's 
friend? Sir, I do not take my opinions under the guid- 
ance of John Bright or another. I am not a Radical." 

"In God's name, Bryan, don't tell me you're a 
Fenian!" 

"My sympathies are broad, even discursive. But I 
don't attach my opinions to any particular name or 
dogma; unless, indeed, I say in a very general way that 
lam a Socialist." 

" Ah ! I don't recognise the word. ' ' 

Mr. Clarel returned to his former attitude and his 
tone dismissed all interest. 

"Provided you're not a Quaker, or a Shaker, or a 
Eadical, or a Primitive Methodist, or a Fenian," he 
said. And he sighed emptily once more. 

"Honestly, Clement, my opinions won't fit very easily 
into Parliament. My ambition is not in the least 
attracted by Parliament. To listen to or bestow floods 
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of evasive rhetoric for the morning papers, and to estab- 
lish my own profit under coyer of saving the trade of 
the country and so on, hardly seems to me an ambition 
worthy of a man. I propose to myself to live a life of 
honest investigation. I am a student: I want to come 
at facts. If I am to sway or move the world at all it 
will be by means of laborious investigation and patient 
discovery. I am ambitious of nothing but arriving at 
truth by means of scrutiny and interrogation." 

"Ah— yes— truth." 

The tone was lost and absent. Bryan looked up sur- 
prised. Mr. ClarePs face, thrown back against the 
chair, was gloomy and disheartened to a degree. 

"I trust I do not disappoint you," said the younger 
man, touched in spite of himself; "but in effect this 
has always been my declared intention. I k have never 
departed from it." 

To this he earned no answer. However, he had made 
his case clear, and he reflected that his part of the busi- 
ness was done. The gloom on his cousin's face appeared 
to deepen. 

"Bryan," said he presently, in a curiously low, timid 
voice, "what is the name of this girl?" 

"Her name is Miss Rosamunda Thoresbye," said 
Bryan, after a perceptible pause of surprise. 

"Thoresbye?" 

"Yes. Mr. Thoresbye is a leading mill-owner in 
Buslingthorpe. They are wealthy but simple people. 
He is one of your tenants. He lives at Highthorn 
House." 

Mr. Clarel sat perfectly silent. He had changed his 
attitude a little, and was leaning forward, his elbows on 
the arms of the chair. His aspect was inconceivably 
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downcast. Bryan had no desire to lead in the conversa- 
tion, bat he marvelled at his cousin's demeanour. 

"I remember the Thoresbyes," said Mr. Glarel pres- 
ently. 

"Yes," said Bryan; "they are old tenants, you 
know." 

Again the silence fell between them. It was both 
embarrassing and lugubrious. The younger man gazed 
at the elder with increasing curiosity. There was a 
dejection, a languor, a deep absorption in his manner 
for which he could discover no cause. He had almost 
decided that, overcome by fatigue, he was sinking into 
sleep, when his cousin looked up with peculiar bright- 
ness in his eyes. 

"Of course you are certain of all this?" asked he, 
almost fiercely. 

Bryan hesitated a moment, wondering to which por- 
tion of his carefully commonplace remarks the singular 
enquiry pointed. 

"That her name is Miss Bosamunda Thoresbye? 
Yes. Of course I am certain," he replied, with studied 
courtesy. 

"Do you go there?" 

"To Highthorn? Yes; often." 

"You are intimate?" 

"lam." 

"So that there can be no mistake." 

"Of course not." Bryan laughed. "I'm afraid I 
don't understand the difficulty, Clement." 

"Well! . . . How about the violin?" 

"I'm in fault there," said Bryan; "I can only apolo- 
gise. But — if you had only heard her play it !" 

"I have done so. But what is all this confounded 
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nonsense about the 4 buried violin 9 ? And how, by the 
way, did you discover the fiddle at all?" 

The colour mounted to Bryan's brow. In the cold 
light of after consideration the incident at the concert 
appeared more absurd than it had done at the time. 
Still, weakness was incidental to humanity in moments. 

"I'm afraid I can't explain," he said, shaking his 
head back lightly; "and as to the violin, I did not dis- 
cover it." 

"Who then?" 

"She was playing it when I first saw her.". 

"Where? How is this?" 

"In the dining-room at Marske." 

He smiled rather nervously. His cousin, on the other 
hand, blazed into fury at the information. 

"At Marske?" he repeated. "And what is this young 
lady's business there? I have forbidden Marske to 
visitors and intruders. My father left his violin in the 
ancient Bride chest ; and it had not been touched since 
his death!" 

Bryan sighed. His cousin's anger was reasonable; 
but anger, whether reasonable or not, is hateful to deal 
with and generally mistaken. He explained in as few 
words as he could what the incident had been — Bosa- 
munda's side of it, that is. He could not endure that 
she should stand for a moment in a vulgar light. He 
recalled in a flash of emotion the beautiful figure he had 
seen leaning against the Bride chest in the dusk and 
looking at him with the unswerving eyes which mark 
moral and mental power. His heart was suffused with 
sudden pride and tenderness. He was ready to defend 
to the utmost that which so pleased the most fastidious 
corner of himself. He added that he had used his own 
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privilege to give the harmless pair of young girls a pass 
to the grounds ; and as to the violin — being discovered, 
they had used it. 

Mr. Glarel received all this information in silence. 
His anger seemed to vanish. 

"I have seen this young lady before/ 9 he said with a 
sardonic smile; "I met her in the wood with a fair 
attendant spirit. If my memory does not belie me, they 
drew my attention to the warning against trespassers." 

"Oh!" said Bryan, with sudden light. 

Mr. Glarel put his hand in his breast-pocket and drew 
out his note-book. 

"I trust you will forgive both her — and me." 

"Pooh!" said Mr. Clarel. 

He wrote in the book. 

"I am noting this about Jane Jayke," he said. 
"The'Jaykes must go." 

" Jayke and his father are old servants, sir." 

"I recall the presence of old Jayke at my wedding," 
said Mr. Glarel, rather grimly, and replacing the note- 
book. "My wife and your cousins arrive at Thirntoft 
to-morrow evening," he added. 

Bryan opened and shut one of his hands and moistened 
his lip. 

"Perhaps I ought to tell you " he began. 

"Bring Miss Thoresbye there and let me hear her 
play the violin again." 

Bryan rose from his seat. 
Mr. Thoresbye, Clement, is a very proud man." 
1 Ah ! Of course I am anticipating. Of course ! Of 
course! My wife shall receive Mrs. Thoresbye. Be 
good enough, Bryan, to ask Mrs. Thoresbye to call." 

"I shall do so." 
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"And I will see that the call is returned. You will 
come to-morrow evening of course. Tour cousins will 
expect you.* * 

4 'Certainly I shall come. But — perhaps I ought to 
tell you. I — Miss Thoresbye, Clement " 

Mr. Clarel rese and approached his young cousin, and 
laid his hand upon his shoulder and looked at him. 
A curious darkness smote oyer Bryan's eyes. He seemed 
to make up his mind in a moment — to recognise that it 
had been made up for some time perhaps. His stubborn 
resentment at the claim of the Clarels within and with- 
out him possibly had something to do with it. Stub- 
bornness is not always strength — it is sometimes the 
other side of precipitation. 

"I propose to make Miss Thoresbye my wife/' said he. 

The darkness which had smitten over Bryan's eyes 
was instantly reproduced in Clarel's. The likeness 
between the two men was for a moment extraordinary, 
in spite of the fairness and curliness of Bryan's hair. 
The handsome type of the Clarels was very persistent, 
particularly in the eyes. 

Clarel had not withdrawn his hand; for the third 
time silence lay between them. Within it the latent 
antagonism of their wills sprang together and grappled. 
Bryan opened and shut his hands twice. He wondered 
why he had said the irrevocable thing. Yet he meant 
it. He now recognised that he had been moving towards 
it from the first moment of his meeting with Bosamunda. 

"This is a very sad hearing — for Marske," said Mr. 
Clarel quietly, and withdrawing his hand. "Bring the 
girl to see me." 

At the moment the door opened, and Sylvester Earn- 
shaw returned from his walk. 



CHAPTER V 

"It is my rule," said Mrs. Thoresbye, "never to move 
a step forward when there is the least chance of my find- 
ing myself in the position of haying to retreat one inch. " 

The above remark was not made to Bryan, but he 
found his hint as to calling at Thirntof t disregarded. 

"We are not county people, you know," Mrs. Thores- 
bye had said, smiling rather vaguely but quite pleasantly 
at him from under her cap. 

It was ever a fresh, sweet, comely face, but there was 
a precision in her views that amused him; they fitted 
her own experiences to a nicety ; but when she supposed 
that the whole world ought to be adjusted to them and 
pitied the heathen! Bryan sometimes amused himself 
by picturing how she would act and look if all this deli- 
cate theoretic china got cracked by tumultuous circum- 
stances within. 

He smiled in response. When Bryan smiled his lips 
turned upwards, and the smile was perilously near an 
amiable sneer. 

The result of Mrs. Thoresbye's placid resistance was 
that Mrs. Liedes Clarel drove up to Highthorn House one 
afternoon in her pony carriage. The first impression 
made by her appearance was of a bundle of clothes agi- 
tated by extreme nervousness of manner; she was 
extricated from the reins and carriage covers with diffi- 
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culty. All the girls happened to be out, but when the 
great lady appeared on the threshold of the drawing- 
room any little flutter of anticipation on Mrs. Thores- 
bye's part was effaced by pity. Vague mouse-coloured 
ringlets obscured her crestfallen countenance; her figure 
drooped; she began sentences and looked round with 
timid entreaty to be furnished with the ends. The 
whole effect was of something weeping, retired, willow- 
like. Mrs. Thoresbye returned the call immediately; 
the proceeding between the two ladies was almost royal, 
and when she called she brought her eldest daughter 
Mary with her. 

"Beally," said Bryan, angrily, "Mrs. Thoresbye's 
strictness is hardly to be distinguished from coquetry." 

A definite invitation had to be sent. Bryan himself 
dictated the letter which Mrs. Liedes Clarel wrote with 
a trembling and uncertain quill. However, the sharp 
wooing succeeded. Mrs. Thoresbye arrived, with Bosa- 
munda and Ethelinda in her wake, as well as Mary. 

The Thirntoft drawing-room was large and cool and 
faded. It had a scrawly-patterned carpet of indistin- 
guishable and agreeable hues. There was a grand piano, 
a harp, a great many old-fashioned miniatures and pale 
water-colour drawings on the walls. The sofas and 
lounges were mostly covered with light chintzes. The 
windows were French and opened on to spreading lawns. 
There was nothing elaborately or offensively costly, but 
everything was of the best eighteenth-century style, and 
the fact that the furniture had arrived at middle life 
(for at Thirntoft there was nothing ancient as at 
Marske) gave the room an established, settled look. 
Had it not been so large, its cool comfort would have 
seemed homely. 
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Mrs. Clarel, nervously out of place even in her own 
drawing-room, sat in the position of honour by the 
hearth, the fireplace being decked in ferny greenness. 
She had surrounded herself with such defences against 
her chronic flutter as she could devise. There was her 
embroidery — a few seconds could be got through in 
gathering the silks and wools together and placing them 
in the bag; a vase of flowers might carelessly occupy 
her fingers during the probable discomfort of other 
moments — a remark might possibly be suggested by 
them. An album, containing portraits of Anne and 
Millicent in stages of life through infancy up to girl- 
hood, could be produced when the bitterness of social 
failure reached the culminating point. Her life had 
been spent in such trite devices against silence. 

Mrs. Clarel had been a great heiress, and had followed 
her husband into the best circles in London and abroad, 
where she had lost her original qualities without acquir- 
ing new ones. Even her insensitive complacency had 
vanished. Under the comfortless companionship of her 
husband, the constant vicinage of his derisive courtesy, 
his ingenuity in the art of polite contempt, that natural 
defence had worn away; her feeling had at last been 
reached, and that ruinously; the frail bark of her self- 
poise had long been wrecked. She could not recall one 
felicitous moment in the great world over which she had 
wearily travelled. Her daughters Anne and Millicent — 
respectively nineteen and eighteen years of age — were 
images of her young self and of each other ; but done, as 
it were, in subdued tints, without the possibility of 
complacency. Malaise had seized them under their 
father's eyes from the first, and obscured any possibility 
of beauty. They had small noses and helpless rabbit 
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months that would not shut; their hair was parted and 
smoothed and plaited into elaborate cakes at the nape 
of the neck. Their eyes were gentle, their smiles 
timid, their voices constitutionally low; in manner they 
piteonsly entreated to be spared notice, and shook hands 
as though they feared the thumb-screw; they seemed to 
exist without living. 

Mr. Clarel, watching the three faces at his hearth and 
board, sometimes asked himself what ailed his women- 
folk. 

Anne and Millicent had no friends. A life continu- 
ally on the march is not conducive in timorous and 
unready natures to the formation of friendships. They 
simply toiled in the wake of their father through the 
world; their impressions were of perpetual packing, 
movement, and worry, the varied scenes they passed 
through having taught them no other lesson than that 
of mortification; they stood committed before society 
and conceived of it only as a constant failure in conver- 
sational power. There was nothing tragical in their 
lives — in the broader sense. Mr. Clarel never blustered 
and rarely frowned. He crushed by his smile. "My 
daughters," he would say, introducing them to some 
important personage who paid a ceremonious visit. 
And his manner of saying it stabbed either gentle breast. 
No one can shine with a wound perpetually dropping 
tears of blood within. The two, apprizing themselves 
at the estimation of their father's smile, only asked to 
escape notice. 

The thing cut deep. It was not anything they ever 
spoke about; it would not fit into words. Once only 
did they recall anything tragical — anything beyond the 
dead level of mental prostration. It came from their 
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mother. Nor could they precisely recall what incident, 
out of all the incidents that so exactly resembled each 
other, had brought it about. 

The circumstance took place one evening, after some 
social occasion abroad, which had passed by with the 
usual sense of draggled incapacity on their part. They 
had not, that they could recall, been unusually inexpert 
or miserable; besides, the acuteness of the distress was 
over; the guests were gone, the father had left the 
room. Their mother sat with bent head and huddled 
figure in her chair; she was dumb beyond the ordinary; 
her cheek looked ghastly above her splendid dress. 
They approached to say good-night; and she had looked 
up at them with a sudden blaze in her poor eyes that 
struck them back in horrified amazement. And then 
she sank from her chair to the floor upon her knees, and 
lifted her arms above her head and let them fall again 
three several times; her voice when she spoke being 
loud, unnatural, and shaken with a wash of coming 
tears: 

"Anne and Millicent!" she cried; "Anne and Mil- 
licent! I did a great injury to you, my children, when 
I married your father." 

And then she permitted her figure to collapse, and 
sank upon the floor with cries and moans. The noise 
brought back their father to the scene. He lifted his 
wife in his arms without a word, the shuddering daugh- 
ters standing spell-bound and helpless; she made as 
though to strike him in the face, her features were 
briefly distorted, and then became unconscious. It was 
her single outbreak. 

That scene, incomprehensible and horrible in one 
sense, a hideous exposure of a well-known secret in 
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another, was the beginning of the end of their nomadic 
life. The physician was called in. After a time an 
occasion occurred to which their minds returned again 
and again in amazement. The physician, with a per- 
emptorinees in his manner which affrighted them, 
turned to their father in answer to some languid objec- 
tion. 

"Even a woman," he had said with curt severity, 
"must get a few moments of the existence natural to 
her, or perish. Take her home to her own place." 

It was then that Mr. Glarel cancelled all his engage- 
ments and went back to England, leaving them to fol- 
low at their leisure — oh, blessed interlude! — in order to 
take up their residence at their mother's own house of 
Thirntoft 

For the first time in their lives the girls felt some 
movements of happiness and hope. It was home; it 
was peace. Then, too, they would see Bryan oftener. 
Bryan had been the single friend of their lives. He 
was gentle and kind ; he took pains to explain things. 
He had, to be sure, the same smile, the same eyes as 
their father; but he was never terrible. He laughed 
without paining them; they did not fear him; the rings 
of pale gold on his head seemed to soften the whole of 
his nature. The two girls adored Bryan. 

They had been home a week before Mrs. Thoresbye 
enlivened the cool and restful drawing-room with the 
visit of herself and three daughters. Anne and Mil- 
licent were sitting in the bay-window amidst a litter of 
tables, chairs, and knick-knacks, chatting with Bryan — 
or rather listening to his talk, both pairs of gentle eyes 
regarding him in pensive worship. 

Mrs. Thoresbye entered the room with the matronly 
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dignity common to her, and at once, before Mrs. Clarel 
had time to lose her head, took a chair by her side and 
enveloped her in a sense of healing motherhood; it was 
as though Mrs. Clarel's dwindling nature had been taken 
in a large and comfortable hand. Mary, who was a copy 
of her mother, undertook the bay-window ; Ethelinda 
responded to Bryan's friendly beckon. Mr. Clarel, who 
had done all the honours, determinedly reserved Bosa- 
mnnda for himself. 

Bosamunda's method of arranging her hair was to 
twist it in one long coil around her head. This natural 
coronet gave distinction to an already noble brow; more- 
over, it dispensed with a parting, and permitted some 
ripples and rings to escape. Her beauty, cast in a 
somewhat regal mould, did not miss the bewitching 
prettiness of girlhood, the moving, changeful circum- 
stance of youth, its freshness and pathos. But the pre- 
dominant impression was of power in reserve; there was 
nothing in her of the wilfully engaging, of the impulse 
to throw herself forward. Her dark eyes were not 
glancing eyes ; they were gravity done in velvet ; or they 
were two great black pansies looking at one with spirit; 
or, again, they shone suddenly as stars. The play of 
emotion, too, was beautifully soft and subtle — a refined 
suggestion rather than display ; there was no distortion, 
the muscle did not come into view; feeling and anima- 
tion flitted as shadows or light over the face, just beau- 
tifully touching the features. Kindness in a face of this 
type is more than itself, and Bosamunda was kind. 
But, above all, she had the master charm of mystery. 

Yet all these traits were not what Mr. Clarel noted; 
he passed them over even if he observed them. Not 
these, but something other than the girl herself irresist- 
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ibly disturbed him. All that nosegay of attributes 
might have belonged to another, and not availed to call 
him to her side; it was because she was Bosamunda 
that, startled and thrilled, he drew near and nearer ; not 
for herself but for the inevitable something she carried 
with her, did he come — for the looks and movements 
that were not hers, but which none other had so repro- 
duced before, and which turned back the page of his 
life, as nothing— not even his own sick and brooding 
memory — could turn it. 

He seated himself by her side, and began to talk as he 
had never talked to his wife and daughters. He did not 
desire that she should reply, he dreaded lest response 
should disperse these flashes. There were movements, 
there were glimpses that revived the foregone. "Can 
these dry bones live?" But there in the contour of her 
cheek, in the wide and serious uplift of her lids, in that 
slight movement of her hand — there, in the something 
that could not be named, was the old presence again. 

This kind of experience is a mingled ecstasy and 
agony ; but it is life. Clarel would have pierced him- 
self through and through with it if he could. His eyes 
hung upon her face; he waited for the glimpses with his 
heart astir. He had not known the depth of his own 
hunger until this strange girl came and revealed it. 
And he talked, not to her, but to the foregone. 

By-and-by, however, he discovered that she responded. 
Her response was rare; for Bosamunda on her side was 
absorbed in listening to a quality in conversation to 
which she was not accustomed; but when her answers 
came they were direct and to the point. Then her voice ! 

"Where do you get your voice from?" said he, with 
sudden abruptness and dropping his topic. 
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"From the ordinary sources/ 9 said she, surprised. 

"Do you sing?" 

"Only to myself." 

"You do better than sing. You can talk. " 

"I am not a great talker." 

"Heaven forbid! It is the voice I meant. Now 
about this violin?" 

"I suppose you consider me at fault." 

"No, no." 

"Really, the violin is the better for being used. Is it 
not so?" 

"For such use as yours — yes. I do not feel myself 
defrauded. And so you made a music-poem out of the 
circumstance?" 

She smiled. 

"I had to defend the position," said she. 

"Admirable!" said he, "admirable! You haVe 
imagination as well as music." 

"Enough to please myself with, perhaps — and my 
sister Ethelinda." 

Her eyes wandered to the bay-window. Ethelinda 
was seated with her back to the light ; Bryan leaned for- 
ward and talked eagerly, looking into her face. Ethel- 
inda's eyes shone like a spirit's. The two Miss Glarels, 
separated on the sofa by Mary, could not, even by her 
kindliness, be roused from their chill dejection. 

"I must hear you play again," said he. 

"Willingly." 

"The violin is here. I carried it away from Bryan's 
rooms the night of the concert." 

"Yes," said she; "he told me so." 

"I do not propose to deprive you of the instru- 
ment." 
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She turned her face full on him and opened her eyes 
widely. They were full of feeling. 

"Do yon not? Thank yon, Mr. Clarel, thank yon." 

He shrank back overwhelmed. His heart was 
oppressed to suffocation; he lifted his hand hastily 
between himself and her eyes. These echoes are too 
poignant! His voice was husky and hurried when he 
spoke. 

"Would you like to take it back with you to-day? 
Bryan shall carry it." 

"I must ask my mother's permission first," said 
Eosamnnda, rising because she noticed that her mother 
was bidding adieu to Mrs. Clarel. 

"Oh," said Mr. Clarel, "I think we shall win that. 
I mean to make conditions." 

"And what are those?" 

"That you come here regularly to play it to me." 

"I am sure mother will be pleased to allow me. 
Only " 

Her eyes wandered to the sofa in the bay-window. 

"No objection, I hope, from yourself." 

"Oh, no! Only am I not depriving some one else of 
it? Bryan does not play it, I know, but " 

"Nor do I." 

"But your daughters?" 

"My daughters!" The long habit of contempt leapt 
into his voice as a viper from the grass. "No, they 
don't play." 

"I am sorry." 

He looked up ; he had twisted an impatient shoulder 
towards the bay-window and thrown a sneer over it. 

It was wonderfully slight. Mr. Clarel was always a 
man of polished manners. Perhaps not every one would 
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have noticed it. But Bosamunda had the keenness of 
observation which belongs to the artistic temperament; 
she had also been brought up in the Thoresbye atmos- 
phere of love if of strictness. 

"I am sorry for your daughters." 

Her face had actually paled, and a great gravity sat in 
her eyes. She seemed suddenly taller than he had 
thought her, and less approachable. At the moment 
the figure of her mother intervened, gathering her flock 
about her to withdraw. 



CHAPTEE VI 

Ethelinda's bedroom was a favourite retreat to herself 
and Rosamunda. A table by the window was arranged 
for writing or reading purposes ; the window opened to 
the garden. Ethelinda sat one morning with her arms 
upon the table, and her eyes fixed on the branches of a 
tree, while Rosamunda read aloud from one of Bryan's 
books. 

The voice of Rosamunda added music to the passage, 
and Ethelinda listened with a dreamy face. Each word 
sank into her heart, accompanied by "an image of the 
lender of the book ; by a trick of the mind she associated 
all that was majestic, serene, elevated in the thought, 
with the character of the man whose friendship had 
brought into her life knowledge of many beautiful things 
to which she had not reached without him. 

From the date of the interview with Mr. Glarel, on 
the evening of the concert, the character of Bryan's 
friendship with Rosamunda had changed, and the altera- 
tion reflected itself in his manner. Until that hour 
there had been as much equality in his treatment of the 
two sisters as was compatible with the circumstance that 
Rosamunda was musical and Ethelinda was not. Now 
he differentiated, and the difference was observed by 
others; whispers began to creep about amongst the 

household, and some of them reached the ear of Ethel- 
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inda; whereat the very soul of the young girl sighed 
within her. A word had brought her to a new position 
in life; she saw more, knew more, and therewith began 
to suffer. But the thought of the noble perfections of 
Bryan carried a savour into the suffering that mitigated 
its sharpness. 

Meanwhile, the expression of his own intention had 
thrown a glamour, within which, to Bryan's mind, 
Bosamunda stood ; but not alone was the spoken word, 
in its faculty of carrying the will and idea forward, 
responsible for this. He did not forget the incident at 
the concert; fine and cryptic though it had been, it 
returned again and again to his mind and made him 
restless. He desired a better understanding of the 
moment. 

The incident did not hurry him into the suitor's 
fervour; he had resolved that she was to be his wife, 
and rested on the decision; his immediate desire was to 
test by some preliminary approaches, the coincidence 
between his own mind and Bosamunda's, to seek 
whether all through it was as striking and unusual as 
the improvised music suggested. In their walks and 
their amusements he now endeavoured to appropriate 
her to his own society. It [was not easy; there were 
Anne and Millicent, who often accompanied them and 
whose timid affection claimed some attention; there was 
always Ethelinda — though she began to evince a tend- 
ency to glide away into solitariness. And, last, there 
was Earnshaw, whose shy admiration brought him to 
seek opportunities of speech with Bosamunda. 

Bryan's chances of intimate conversation were fewer 
than he liked, and when they came and when, in other 
departments of the mind, he sought again for that close 
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accord of the understanding, he found that it evaded his 
call. 

The truth was that though between Bosamunda's 
mind and his own there was no doubt an affinity, it 
simply made the line of cleavage more striking. Close 
on the resemblances came a point at which he ceased to 
lead, and even lost touch with her. For the mind of 
Bosamunda was pre-eminently that of an artist, and his 
that of a scientist. 

To be a genuine artist is to view all the parts of exist- 
ence with a special temperament, it is to possess a clue 
to the meaning of things which others are unaware of; 
to have an unwritten law of one's own by which to test 
all the manifestations of life and conduct. The power 
of the artist is a light cast everywhere. But to be an 
artist in this ultimate sense is also to be a Solitary— one 
whom no one can help, because such an one must in all 
matters be in some sense a creator, nor can forsake his 
own guidance nor swerve a hair's breadth from his single 
posture, without losing something of the special stamp 
and essential characteristic of his mind. 

Bryan had no apprehension at all of this all-pervading 
quality in Bosamunda; yet he felt he could not reckon 
her a follower, nor deem her a captive. 

His talk had, however, the interest of genuine knowl- 
edge. Bosamunda would listen eagerly, but was hardly 
responsive; more than once his affirmations had been 
met by her "nay"; and the habit of dogmatism char- 
acteristic of a professed— or should one say professional? 
— agnostic, had brought upon him ere this an uplift of 
eyes, in whose steady depths he hated to detect a judg- 
ment that could weigh. 

Nevertheless, in a moment when he did not expect it, 
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he was once more shaken by the unique and seizing 
experience of the concert. 

The woods of Dowscarr were a favourite resort to the 
young people. They formed a portion of the estate of 
Marske, through which was a public right-of-way— one, 
however, restricted to a beaten path. The favoured 
family of the Thoresbyes roamed the whole region at 
their will. The woods rose on either side a cleft, at the 
bottom of which ran a stream that was tributary to the 
river. It was a quiet, sullen stream of a strong under- 
current and a treacherously smooth surface ; at one place 
it widened to a small pool, deep and black, named 
44 White Lady Well." Here was a spot of peculiar si- 
lence and darkness, of a perpetual brooding shade. The 
trees clustered together, emulous to interlace their 
branches above it and to throw their shadows over the 
still surface. A place little attractive in damp or chilly 
weather, it was an ideal retreat on hot summer days, 
and one afternoon, by some magic of events, Bryan 
found himself there alone with Bosamunda. 

She sat on a moss-covered stone fanning her face with 
a bracken-frond; he lay on the grass full-length by her 
side. The hours of a summer's afternoon lay long and 
hot before them. 

Here under the trees the lazy outdoor sounds, the 
stealthy lapping of the invisible current against the 
banks, stole away the inclination to philosophic discourse 
and left his mind open to natural impressions, glad of 
the sun and of the presence of Bosamunda. She had a 
gift for tranquil silence. 

"Do you know the name of this spot?' 9 said Bryan 
presently. 

"They call it White Lady Well." 
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"You know the meaning of the name?" 

"I should like to know it." 

"It is one of the Marske tales." 

"Then tell it to me!" 

He turned over on his side. The earth on which he 
lay had belonged to his race for centuries of time; men 
and women who called themselves Glarel five or six hun- 
dred years ago had pressed the same spot which now 
sustained his weight; the smell of the sod, the odour 
from the trees, the air of the place, its atmosphere, had 
a poignancy, a familiarity, unlike anything else he knew 
of and quite inexplicable in words. 

"I hate these memories!" he said, while he thrilled 
under them. 

"Do you?" 

"I hate to be so tied to the sod." 

"I wonder if I should like it? It is something I do 
not understand." 

"No. Bosamunda, I hate it so much that I want to 
tell you I will never do anything that may double the 
Glarel ascendency in me or my race." 

"No?" She looked puzzled. 

"I'm afraid I've been in fault in allowing it to be 
talked of — as if it were a possibility — that I should 
marry Anne." 

"I have heard them say it in the village." 

"One is not quite responsible for village gossip, is one?" 

"Oh, no!" 

"Still, I should have put my foot down from the 
beginning against my cousin's wish. I knew that it 
could never happen. Had there been no other reason — 
had no new influence come into my life" — he spoke with 
significance — "still I could not have formed this tie." 
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"For that reason?" 

"Yes. On account of my deep repugnance to some 
of the characteristics of my race. It appears to me as 
though the worst were the most persistent!" 

"Oh, no, Bryan. You — you, for instance, are splen- 
did!" 

His eyes laughed at the shimmering water beneath 
them. 

"I am half a Hawmonde," said he. 

"Anne is no Clarel," said she. 

"But near the main stem — too near! My respected 
cousin is hardly an amiable specimen of the race." 

"He is very strange," said she. 

"There have been too many like him. Clement is a 
fairish specimen compared to some. I mean to put an 
end to these memories." 

"By some great deed?" 

"By generally discreet and decent conduct at least," 
he replied, smiling. "At any rate I won't lock myself 
in deliberately with these precious traditions on both 
sides. I hate them, even while they move me." 

"Do they move you?" 

"Yes. This tale, for instance. It hangs round the 
place. I don't forget it, though goodness knows there 
is no pleasure in the recollection." 

"Do you really know the tale?" 

"Of course. I know all the tales." 

She would not ask for what he might dislike to grant, 
but her eyes petitioned — them he might deny or not, as 
he wished. In reality he burned to speak ; he gave an 
uneasy laugh and raised himself to a sitting posture. 

"Oh, well, if you like," said he. 

She slid down from her stone to the grass by his side, 
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and thus, close by the water, their faces bending together 
in the sombre shadows towards the surface, he told, and 
she heard, the tale of the White Lady. 

It was a story of pitiful suffering, full of tears and 
cruelty, a tragic, terrible tale with love in it, the love of 
an inoffensive soul. Such a love trembled through it — 
love caught by crime, a white moth crushed within a 
mailed fist. The story ended underneath the treacher- 
ous waters over against which they sat together. 

"They say it was the White Lady who brought us our 
black eyebrows; hers, it is said, met across the brow " 
he remarked. 

"And it happened four hundred years ago?" 

"About that." 

"How old the Clarels are ! How old !" 

"Yes; their devilry dies hard.' 

The years seemed to draw together in 'the mind of 
Bosamunda and the centuries to shrivel which could 
thus keep intact a line of race. Just so, too, the place 
might have looked four hundred years ago; the hand of 
man had not intermeddled with it, and in its deep 
shelter time and the storm might little have affected it. 

"And she was the ghost?" 

That must be so, she had been thinking; and Bryan, 
regretting the recital as soon as the zest of it was over, 
had feared she might recur to the idea and follow it by 
a question. His chin shot up with an uneasy gesture. 

"Oh, don't remember that! . . . Well, yes, she 
was." 



"And you believe- 
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I don't," he interrupted. "I have discharged that 
word from my vocabulary. I don't believe in anything 
at all. I either know a thing or I do not know it." 
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The memory bit and vexed him. He stared rather 
gloomily at the pool, and then discovered that she was 
looking at him. 

4 'Your eyebrows do not quite meet, and yet they are 
the eyebrows," said she. 

A flash of pride changed his face. 

"Yes," he said; "the mark of race!" 

With a sudden impulse, he slid down lower towards 
the pool and looked at his own reflection in it. 

"Process of time has effaced the meeting of the brows, 
but the rest — a peculiar shape — remains," said he. 

It interested him. He put out his hand to push aside 
the grasses that stretched their slender stalks over the 
water. 

"This makes a splendid mirror," he said. 

His own face, wherein with scientific curiosity he 
sought a trace of the meeting of the brows, looked back 
at him scarcely changed by a ripple. He did not notice 
that Bosamunda had moved down to a place beside him. 
But suddenly a face smote into the water close by his 
own, or rather it seemed to sail upwards and to meet 
him — the face of the "White Lady herself with the 
peculiar ridge of the meeting eyebrows, with the black 
Glarel eyes luminous and gazing steadfastly at him, the 
whole countenance being of a dazzling pallor, and the 
hair a halo of glancing light. He stared at it, stupefied 
and silent, the marvel of the thing snatching at his 
heart. Here were the brows that met, and beneath 
them the Glarel eyes. He stared and then it vanished. 
What had he seen? He still hung over the pool gazing 
intently and trapped by amazement into the foolish 
expectation that it would swim again within his view. 
Then he drew back and turned to Bosamunda; neither 
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of them spoke, but the same thought was in her mind. 
A rapid interrogation passed between their souls. The 
explanation that lay on the surface of the event — the 
ripple exaggerating the down that faintly prolonged the 
line of Bosamunda's brows — found no place in that 
inner emotion, that tumult of the thought which held 
their eyes together and locked them in a passion of sur- 
prise. What [had happened? Neither could say ; but 
for the moment each appeared to know something that 
was beyond the grasp of the intellectual ken. 

The instrument of the body is not adjusted to mes- 
sages so fine. They shrank from one another, startled 
and perplexed; the intense feeling of intimacy, of 
mysterious knowledge, faded from them, and their soli- 
tude became an oppression. In that instant it happened 
that it was relieved by the returning voices of the rest. 

"Why have I been frightened?" thought Bosamunda, 
as she waved her hand to Ethelinda. 

"Can this be passion? 9 ' asked Bryan, analysing the 
mingled attraction and fear, as he threw up his cap in 
reply to a general friendly whoop. 

Of course all the magic silence of the spot was dis- 
persed. Earnshaw, approaching with the rest, had eyes 
but for Bosamunda, and finding room near her, he so 
adjusted himself that he might watch her face. Bryan, 
glancing at him, caught a look in his deep blue eyes, an 
extraordinary shining, which occasioned him a motion 
of annoyance. He valued this friendship, and disliked 
the idea of complications. He turned away impatiently ; 
his heart was still hot with that curious glow from the 
intimate moment. Bosamunda felt it rather as a stab 
of pain. She sat perplexed and silent. Earnshaw did 
not speak, and his presence was a friendly refuge; she 
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had smiled when he sat down near her, and the kindly 
response of his eyes soothed her. But she could not talk 
or free herself from the uneasy consciousness, the deep 
perturbation, which the moment had left behind. Was 
the appearance in the water an evil omen? What was 
the meaning of this reiterated connection of herself with 
the ghost of Marske? In spite of the heat and the sun 
she shivered ; the voices of the others seemed far off, 
and in pale absorption she gazed down on the watery 
surface below. 

The others were amusing themselves in a favourite 
game of their own invention which they named "Con- 
fessions," and of which the object appeared to be to 
evade the impertinences of the questioner by means of 
skilful repartee and apt quotation. Bryan, still palpi- 
tating with excitement, joined in it in order to conceal 
his state; Earnshaw alone shared in Bosamunda's silence. 

"Bosamunda," said Bryan, turning suddenly in the 
desire to put speech between themselves and that strange 
moment, "won't you join? We are having real confes- 
sions for a change; everyone is to reply on the spot 
with absolute truthfulness." 

"On the spot," said Ethelinda. 

"Humbugging not allowed," said Cuthbert. 

"An awful fate prepared for any one detected in 
fibbing." 

"Bryan is thinking of a poser for you." 

She turned her face their way with an effort after 
attention. 

"Scientific accuracy alone accepted." 

"Prevarication will be treated as treason." 

"Heady?" said Bryan. "Tell me, Bosamunda " 

"Honest Injun," put in Cuthbert. 
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"If you were certain to obtain your wish merely for 
the wishing " 

"If this were a first-class wishing-cap warranted to 
wash " 

"What would you wish for?" 

She began to enter into the spirit of the game, and 
pondered smilingly. 

"Honest Injun," repeated her brother, seeing her lips 
open. 

"Earnest, deadly truth, mind!" 

"Isn't the truth generally rather dull?" asked Earn- 
shaw, thinking her to be possibly embarrassed. 

"Mine is quite dull," said Sosamunda. "I should 
wish to be able to play out the bottom thought of my 
heart so that the people might understand it." 

"Oh, yes, of course," said Bryan restlessly; "but 
that aside, what next?" 

"The next, the same." 

"Do have another wish, Sosamunda," said Mary, 
quick to detect the restless note in Bryan's voice. 

"Why, you asked for the truth!" 

"Earnshaw was right when he said it would be dull," 
remarked Cuthbert; "you've got a cheeky faith in the 
little twopenny thought that lies at the bottom of your 
heart." 

The fun had been knocked out of the game. Cuth- 
bert yawned. Bryan looked and felt indescribably 
bored. There were moments when, though he was con- 
vinced that Sosamunda had within her a profound 
unstirred depth of passion — oh, to be the man to waken 
that! — a tender capacity for loving, he suspected that 
she was wanting in the power of worship. And Bryan 
needed to be worshipped. 
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Meanwhile, whatever had been the effect on the 
others, who now fell into conversation, it had shaken 
Bosamunda from her unusual depression. She still kept 
silence, but her face cleared np and her eyes smiled. 
Earnshaw remarked it. 



CHAPTEE VII 

A few days later, the burning afternoon sun caused 
the young people to retreat into the conservatory. 
Bryan was absent, but it happened that Earnshaw, who 
was feeling his way into an intimacy, had called and 
been invited to remain. He sat with the others, 
unbending his mind over a magazine. In the centre of 
the place was a fountain of which the water just bubbled 
from the jet; Eosamunda brought some cushions, and 
sat on the marble edge reading. There were ferns and 
palms and cool shadows everywhere, with gleams of sun- 
shine between; a scarlet passion-flower dropped harmless 
fire above her ; the sounds were only the smallest music. 
And presently it happened that one by one the others 
withdrew, and for Earnshaw was this grace added that 
he was alone with Eosamunda. She was absorbed in her 
page, and that was as he wished. Earnshaw was Lon- 
don born, and his experience hardly varied between the 
metropolis, a short period of student life in Germany, 
and the University; the country home formed to his 
imagination a series of exquisite pictures of which Eosa- 
munda was the centre. It was a new experience, and 
he was sensitive to experiences down to his finger-tips. 
At the moment he almost held his breath, dreading to 
disturb her lest she should go away, or, worse, look up 
and begin to entertain him conscientiously and so break 

up the impressions he was drinking in with satisfied 
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delight. She was very still — lost in her thinking. He 
imagined it to be the book that thus carried her con- 
sciousness away. It might be so; bnt in her pocket lay 
a letter in Bryan Hawmonde's handwriting. He did 
not know this ; it was a possibility not yet admitted to 
his mind. 

Meanwhile, watching her, he dreamed of this and 
that. He was an imaginative man, of the strong and 
not the pnerile kind. The silence in which they sat 
seemed as mnch a home for thought as a spreading tree 
is a home for birds. 

In short, the middle-class conservatory, which Mr. 
Slinger had that morning watered with a hose attached 
to the fountain, and from which Bartholomew his son 
had swept the fallen leaves and petals with what he 
named a "baysom," was fast assuming in the young 
man's mind the character of an enchanted grotto in a 
poem. Bosamunda remained absorbed in her book or 
her thoughts. And yet presently a slight restlessness 
was observable ; at last she raised her eyelids. It was 
like, he thought, the opening of the petals from the 
hearts of two black flowers. 

"Yes?" said she. 

He was looking at her very kindly, and there was a 
sort of dreaming poetry in his eyes that she liked. He 
had hardly expected anything so simple as that monosyl- 
lable, and, being a man of swift decisions, essayed the 
position opened. 

"I was thinking of the game we played the other 
afternoon, of Hawmonde's question and your reply." 

Bosamunda closed her book, turned round on her 
cushions, and faced without looking at him. He could 
see the colour creep up slowly under her skin. 
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<C I wonder what Bryan wanted me to say," said she. 

"That is a curious speculation, but not so interesting 
as the meaning of your answer." 

"I cannot give any further meaning. What is the 
thought lying at the bottom of the heart? Every one 
has one of his own, I should suppose." 

He got up from his chair, and came to sit near her 
on the edge of the fountain. 

"Have J such a thought, for example?" 

She looked at him with interest. Her scrutiny of his 
face was the most beautiful thing in the world to him. 
He forgot that he was plain and only remembered that 
she was fair. The nearness of such a face was wonder- 
ful. 

4 'Yes, I am sure of it," said she, withdrawing her 
eyes. 

"Ah! Now you must tell me more. I have such a 
thought, and yet I perhaps know nothing about it." 

"That's it," said she, with beautifully changing eyes. 

"And it is not easy to find out what it is?" 

"Not easy. No. But you can put all this far better 
than I, no doubt." 

"Certainly not. I am a man of clear projects — but 
that is not what you mean. From a boy I have been 
accustomed to form opinions on practical matters. I 
have vowed to myself that I won't leave this world with- 
out setting my mark upon it to better it. I have the 
ambition to be remembered as one who did some worthy 
piece of work. But that is not what you meant?" 

"Still it is fine." 

"But will you not tell me what you meant by your 
answer? You must remember your meaning." 

"I remember." 
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4 'You see, when yon spoke, something — I really don't 
know why — seemed to break against all my projects. 
They lessened. I don't mean I gave them up, even for 
a second; I shall never do that. I know the business 
for which I'm cut out. Only I caught a glimpse of 
something else." 

He paused. A scarlet blossom from the passion flower 
had dropped into the basin and was floating about like a 
small ship. She began gently to steer the tiny vessel ; 
her hand seemed pale ivory beside it ; she had the musi- 
cian's fingers. 

"I don't know if I can tell you ; I am only a musician, 
an artist," said Sosamunda shyly, and still intent on the 
scarlet ship which both of them were watching. 

"Yes. Won't you go on?" 

She gave the flower an impulse with her finger, and 
then changed her leaning posture to one more upright, 
folding her hands on her knees. The blossom — he 
noted it with a thrill — sailed in his direction and came 
to anchor just beneath his own hand. 

"Why should I not after all? Bryan does not under- 
stand me from that side ; not even Ethelinda. I see as 
an artist sees. Perhaps you understand?" 

"I am no artist." 

"And yet, I think, you understand. There are 
moments when I have visions — when the underlying 
thought, though I cannot yet read it, comes very near 
me." 

"Yes?" 

She passed her hand restlessly over her dark, rippling 
hair. 

"The other afternoon I was feeling dull, dejected — 
almost unhappy; at least I was feeling overshadowed by 
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sad things. But Bryan's question stirred me; I saw 
where sure hope lies, I saw how passing, how fugitive, 
was any fear. There is a boundless confidence to be 
drawn from within — an endless inspiration too. I 
thought that. My answer meant that. And then — the 
trees, the pool, the figures of the others, seemed to melt 
away. I was quite alone. It was immense, immense! 
I heard something like the fall of a wave from some 
infinite ocean against a vast untrodden shore. Every- 
where was light, not bright but seen through a mist — a 
glory that had not yet broken through. I imagined I 
heard a voice." 

"Yes?" 

"It went by like a wind. A moment and I could 
have grasped the meaning. But it passed so quickly ; 
the ordinary life closed over me again. I have felt this 
sort of thing before; it is very beautiful. While it lasts 
everything of earth falls back — lessens, as you say. 
The best activity seems a small thing. I could lay my 
violin down for ever before these visions; in them I 
plunge myself in an activity higher than my own. I 
feel the real movement, the real harmony of the uni- 
verse. It is not necessary for me to play any more: the 
music is elsewhere. 

"But I love the world all the same," said she; "I am 
not sure that I do not love it too much ; I love it because 
it seems to me the gate of so much — all the gate we 
have. You said you belonged to it. Tell me some- 
thing of these projects you spoke of. Sometimes I fairly 
long to run away to see the world." 

He was a man of sweet discourse and of an eloquent 
and cunning tongue. The subject was, generally, the 
world ; but it had a heart in it that beat and pulsated 
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through all his speech. The heart was 9 new thing 
there; it was Bosamunda's share in the talk, though her 
position was now that of the listener. Something 
brought him the wisdom by which to interpret the 
woman: he was already on the side of her highest 
aspirations ; an understanding of, and reverence for him- 
self helped him to an understanding of her. 

He had not made an end of his subject when the 
gong struck for the six o'clock meal which was the order 
of the Thoresbye household. 

"Stay," said Bos3munda. 

He shook his head. He had the crafty wisdom of 
one who will not take too much. She rose from her 
cushions and he stood before her. 

"Thank you for our talk," said he. 

The girl's eyes softened. 

Earnshaw returned to his lodgings as one who walks 
on air. He had conversed with a woman who he felt 
was worthy of his highest love. He found a coinci- 
dence of feeling between them. She had even lifted 
one corner of the curtain that veiled her nature; in her 
phrase had been self -revelation. She had a great intel- 
ligence — genius as well as beauty; she was strange with 
the strangeness of a woman, but yet not so far from a 
man as he had thought a woman perhaps might be. It 
seemed a discovery of his own, and was one which made 
him unspeakably happy. And then he went further in 
his surmise, he even touched certainty, that this was the 
one — if not for the possessing, at least for that prime 
thing, the loving. For her he must risk all ; his joy 
trembled in her hand, his pain was under -her foot. All 
his being quivered under a great, an exquisite, emotion. 
The issue hardly seemed to matter. It might be he 
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should suffer keenly; but this was life. And whatever 
resulted he had been happy — was happy; he had drunk 
up a few drops from the magic deeps of existence and 
the taste was yet on his lips. This also counted; this 
also had gone into the treasure-house of the past, 
whence no man steals the key. 



CHAPTER Vin 

Mr. Thoresbye was slowly ascending the Tillage road 
from the station to his own house accompanied by 
Bryan Hawmonde. He walked with his hands behind 
him and his head pushed forward, the lined, scarred 
face a little raised. The basis of the conversation was, 
generally, the young man himself and his prospects. 
It was a distasteful topic to the subject of it, but one 
which is occasionally necessary even to those whose 
egoism takes the form of fastidious reserve. 

4 'My expectations as to Marske depend on my marry- 
ing one of my cousins, 9 ' said Bryan, with marked 
deliberation; "but I do not contemplate entering into 
this connection. Consequently my future prospects 
depend on my own efforts.' 9 

Mr. Thoresbye was perfectly aware of the young 
man's meaning when he dropped this two-edged hint ; 
but he parted in return with none of his own mind. 

"Your cousins," he judicially observed, "appear to 
be young ladies of refinement and gentle disposition." 

Bryan kicked a stone aside and considered his next 
remark. 

"My cousins have my respect and my cordial liking," 
he replied; "but I am not the man to accept my posi- 
tion in life from the woman I marry. I propose to 
make my own way and to choose-r-at least — where I 

shall place my affections." 
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"An excellent sentiment," said Mr, Thoreebye; "but, 
considering your relationship to Mr. Clarel, not alto- 
gether incompatible with the union he desires." 

"But my affections, sir, are otherwise engaged," re- 
turned Bryan in a low, earnest voice. 

" Ah ! ' ' said Mr . Thoresbye. 

And then he fell to giving the young man such gen- 
eral advice as was becoming from a man of sense and 
probity who had battled stiffly with the world, won his 
own position, and carried out his every design under a 
Gromwellian sense of providential guidance. 

To all this Bryan listened in impatient silence, 
respectfully measuring his steps to the deliberation of 
the elder man's, and mentally cutting his slow, defined 
phrases to pieces with his remorseless analytical intel- 
lect. 

Advice, so natural to bestow, is interesting to the 
recipient chiefly as evidence of another's point of view. 

But whatever might be the worth of Mr. Thoresbye's 
advice, his attitude in his own concerns was always for- 
cible. He kept as tight a fist and as stable a resistance 
upon the value at which he appraised his daughters, as 
he would maintain on market-days on 'Change when he 
was in a position to dictate his own price for his woollen 
stuffs and worsted yarns. 

On entering the house, Mr. Thoresbye immediately 
sought his wife in order to convey the information as to 
Bryan's two-edged confidence. 

"The young man has behaved honourably," said he. 

He absently drew from his pocket a sample of wool as 
he spoke. It was a thick white strand destined to be 
spun by the "twisters" together with three other like 
strands, whose multiplied substance would be diminished 
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and united into strong and delicate woollen yarn. He 
slowly divided the fleecy material with his fingers, 
spreading and testing it. His action was deliberate, 
and his4onch upon it feeling and discriminative. 

"At any rate, it would be a county connection," said 
Mrs. Thoresbye thoughtfully. 

And she sighed. The idea of Marske had not been 
unattractive. 

"This is not an affair to be meddled with," said Mr. 
Thoresbye; "I have neither discouraged nor encouraged 
the young man. He is welcome to my house; but he 
has his own way to make before more can be spoken of. 
We must leave the matter to the solution of time." 

"To Providence," said Mrs. Thoresbye. 

"That is what I mean," said Mr. Thoresbye, still 
gently dividing and testing the strand with his slow, 
big fingers. 

Providence is Providence when it takes part with our 
own wills ; when it sides against us it is disaster. Mrs. 
Thoresbye recognised the finger of Providence that same 
day. Rosamunds and Ethelinda came to confide a plan 
which had the two Miss Glarels at the end of it. The 
girls took a stool one on each side their mother's knee; 
Mrs. Thoresbye knitted between them, tranquillity in her 
mien, happiness in her heart, and a motherly smile on 
her face very beautiful to see. 

"We don't think the two Clarel girls look happy," 
began Ethelinda. 

"We don't quite approve of their father," said Rosa- 
munda. 

"We think their mother looks rather — queer " said 
Ethelinda. 

"We want to invite them oftener — set them up to all 
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sorts of mischief. We mean to give a picnic — the 
Clarel girls and Bryan and Mr. Earnshaw and us. We 
want to see if they can really laugh," said Sosamunda. 

"Now wait," said Mrs. Thoreshye; "wait. Let me 
get my breath. Rosamunda, are yon aware that the 
groom has ridden oyer from Thirntoft with a packet for 
you?" 

"For me?" 

"It appears to be a violin-case." 

"Then he meant it!" She clasped her hands with a 
comical look. "At bottom he's an angel!" said she. 

"You knew it was coming?" 

"He spoke of it. But I must give something for it. 
I must play the violin to him." 

"It is the least you can do for such a handsome pres- 
ent," replied Mrs. Thoresbye. 

"Is it minef" cried Rosamunda, in wondering joy. 

"So it appears from Mr. Clarel's note." 

"Ah! Then I won it. Mother, Mr. Clarel rather 
reminds me of Saul." 

Between the houses of Thirntoft and Highthorn Mrs. 
Thoresbye perceived that an intimacy had begun, though 
she had not stirred a finger to bring it about. At the 
same time another intimacy had been entered into which 
did not so much come under her notice, as it had no 
elements that were striking. 

Before the picnic took place Bryan Hawmonde was 
called away from the village. One evening he appeared 
at the lodgings which Earnshaw had taken, and ex- 
plained that he must leave Haisthorpe in the morning. 
Earnshaw was reading hard for an examination; he pro- 
posed entering the India Office if he were successful. 
He left his books and stood on the hearth — a plain man, 
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with expressive eyes and a great deal of vigour, humour, 
and kindliness in his countenance. His hair was 
rumpled with the energy of his intellectual exercise, and 
something of the pale cast of thought had got into his 
brown skin for the moment. 

" Going!" here-echoed in surprise; "and before the 
picnic? Oh, stay for that." 

"A position is open that I have a chance of winning; 
I must go ancLlook after it. - It is important for me to 
get it. I desire to be independent of Marske and the 
whole brood of Clarels." He spoke with emphasis. 

"I thought " began Earnshaw slowly. 

"That I should marry my cousin Anne? No," 
returned the other. 

Earnshaw looked at him enquiringly. 

"Does one always marry according to the dictates of 
property convenience?" Bryan asked irritably. 

"I don't know about marrying," returned Earnshaw 
gently ; "it appears to me that one generally places one's 
affections inconveniently, receives one's lesson, and — 
gets over it, no doubt." 

Bryan looked meditatively at the third button of 
Earnshaw 's waistcoat. 

"Well, I'm off," said he. 

"They will miss you," said Earnshaw. "Have you 
made your excuses?" 

"I propose to make them when I return. Tell them 
I was called away." 

"Oh, yes; certainly I will." 

"And take my place with them," he added carelessly. 

"I'm afraid," returned Earnshaw, looking hard at 
Bryan's knee, "I can take no one's position but my 
own." 
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When Hawmonde had gone, Earnshaw sat down again 
before the pages of a book ; but he saw the printed mat- 
ter as hieroglyphics merely, and at last pushed the work 
aside and began to stroll up and down the room. 

He had arrived at a point when consciousness — for 
the most part a mixed and undiscriminated muster of 
sensations and forces — draws together and sharpens to 
an acute sense of individuality. It appeared that a 
chance — a pressure as of a finger upon one tiny circum- 
stance — had opened the door to something wonderful — 
wonderful and complicated. He recalled how he had 
run out to fetch the doctor, expecting nothing but a dis- 
pensary and a prosaic professional man. And he had 
met — whom? There had been nothing in his mind of 
the nature of preparation; he was an ambitious man 
with a genius for falling into relations with "the duty 
that lies nearest," and the next step had appeared to be 
the examination. The idea of courtship had but faintly 
tinted the far horizons of his mind as a possibility that 
would have to be taken into consideration one day. 
Then he had arrived at Haisthorpe, and suddenly his 
whole sky was filled with summer lightning. 

He sat down and looked meditatively at the carpet. 

Were these false presentments or were they the pre- 
cursors of a great reality? He recalled the conversation 
in the conservatory, the emotions excited, the beauty 
and wonder. That was all very well ; but it was another 
thing to face the position seriously, now that he had 
previsions of awkward knots in it. 

Hawmonde'B remarks had dispersed a pre-conception 
regarding his engagement to one of the Clarels, without 
definitely presenting another idea. 

But Earnshaw plainly discerned that his friend's 
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restive pretension to dislike of Marske and its surround- 
ings had culminated under the influence of Boeamunda 
Thoresbye's beautiful eyes. It was useless to gloss it 
over. There is one person it is never worth while to 
deceive as to circumstances and probabilities, and that is 
oneself. He wished he had realised the position earlier, 
so that he could have fled. As it was, he stared at the 
chair Bryan had occupied, recalling the careless grace of 
his pose, his handsome face, his hair, whose beauty no 
amount of Btern cropping could altogether overcome; he 
remembered his superior social position, his intellectual 
vigour, the fact of his possessing a taste in common with 
Boeamunda. He had not a doubt in his mind that 
women noted these advantages in men just as men noted 
them in women. 

The advantages in his own favour looked, he was 
obliged to confess, scant. A sense of his own validity 
appeared to sum them up. It was curious that a con- 
viction of the hopelessness of his claim appeared sud- 
denly to clinch the matter. 

"If all this is as it seems to be, of two men one will 
have to go to the wall. That will almost certainly be 
me. However, I will die fighting and with my face 
right way about." 

Then, being a man of quick decisions, he got up and 
looked for his cap, and went out of the house in the 
direction of the shop of Prudence Popplewell. When 
he came there it was shut up; but in the window of 
Bryan's bedroom a light burned. Earnshaw picked up 
a pebble and threw it on the glass. The blind was 
immediately drawn up, and Bryan's fair head was thrust 
out. 

"What the deuce " said he. 
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"It is I — Earnshaw. Gome down and let me in," 
interrupted the other. 

In due course Hawmonde opened the door, and 
appeared on, the other side in a ooatless condition, bear- 
ing a candle. 

"Anything up?" said he. "I'm half in bed. " 

"No," said Earnshaw, "nothing wrong. But look 
here, Hawmonde!" 

He had stepped into the passage and now drew his 
friend into the small parlour behind the shop whence 
Prudence watched for customers. There was a mixed 
odour of wool and gingerbread; a portrait of Disraeli, 
in a heavy wooden frame, hung on the wall. Bryan 
placed the candle on the small square table, and he and 
Earnshaw stared hard at each other. Every antago- 
nistic instinct in Bryan was roused ; he knew not why. 
He stood in his shirt-sleeves, stooping slightly towards 
the smaller man ; he wore no collar, and with his bared 
throat and his head with the tight rings of hair, he 
resembled a Greek god. Earnshaw noted the fact. He 
saw too that his friend's chin was ominously pushed out, 
that his lips curled upward more than usual, and that 
his eyes were grave. 

"You're going to-morrow," said he firmly, "and I'm 
left here." 

"Well?" 

"Are you engaged to Eosamunda Thoresbye?" 

"No." 

"I am glad," he said slowly and clearly, "to hear it." 

"How's that?" 

"You and I are friends." 

He said it in a voice sunken a tone or two below his 
usual genial key. 
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"I propose to marry her," said Bryan sharply. 

"That's what I thought. I am going" — his voice got 
clear and tense, as though a strap had been tightened 
somewhere — "I am going to do my level best to try and 
make her like me. At least I think I am. It seems 
probable." 

He was looking fixedly at the portrait of Disraeli, over 
which the flickering candle threw all mannef of fantastic 
shadows. Bryan stared at him, at the serious sweetness 
of his face, for a second or two in silence. 

"What do you say this for?" asked he. 

"We are friends. I propose — if I don't win and you 
do — to remain friends. I hadn't the least notion you 
were courting her. And now the business, as far as I 
am concerned, is done. I fell in love at first sight. 
You are leaving me here alone. I won't steal a march, 
but it appears likely that I shall take one." 

There are moments when a well-known personality 
gives out a fresh impression of itself to the mind. Bryan 
saw him, in the dim light, as a man with a peculiar 
wistful gravity in his eyes and a notable power of clear 
willing in his face. He had, for one choking second, a 
strong desire to strike out at the face and obliterate it 
once for all. He had felt dislikes, repugnances, before 
— many, many of them — but never such a living pang 
of hatred. He recognized, even while the torment of 
the impulse lasted, the quality from which it sprang. 
For the face before him, while so harmless, so devoid of 
vicious or malignant feeling — it had even, in the 
moment, about the eyes and brows a great look of senti- 
ment, a gentle humanity — was composedly, fatally clear 
in its own purpose; it was not to be bought or cajoled — 
not even perplexed; the grip of the mind on its own 
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design was too intrinsic to need to be mouthed or indi- 
cated by conscious grimace. And to Byran's eyes, sud- 
denly this will of the man set him and his individuality 
apart; leniency, liking, friendliness — all those former 
bestowals had palpably been too trifling for one who 
stood to his purpose so easily and clearly ; he had for the 
moment no gift worthy enough save that passionate 
and dark pang of hatred. 

The silence lasting, Earnshaw turned his head. 
A quiet objective look of enquiry widened his eyes; 
they were utterly oblivious of the turmoil in the heart 
of his friend. And if a child had put out a hand 
towards the thrust of a dagger it could not have been 
more disconcerting. Bryan threw back his head with a 
short laugh. Earnshaw's face lightened all over with a 
kindly and responsive smile. A laugh is a laugh, and 
is to be caught and thrown back even when it borders on 
the frantic. Bryan drew his breath between his teeth, 
and suddenly thrusting out his arms took Earnshaw 
boisterously by the shoulders. 

"Here," said he, "you go back to your rooms and let 
a fellow get into bed. Make love to all the young 
women in the universe, if you've a mind, but don't 
come carrying that face of yours into my midnight 
hoars." 

"Eh?" said Earnshaw, surprised. 

"Go! Quit! I tell you. Do you want to give me 
the nightmare, or to get it yourself?" and laughing 
boisterously he bundled his friend to the door. 



CHAPTER IX 

The next evening, Rosamunds prepared to take her 
violin to Thirntoft Hall. 

4 * Come with me, Ethelinda,' 9 said she; "I am going 
to play before Saul." 

The two girls set out, carrying the violin-case and a 
roll of music. The grass was brown with the continued 
heat and drought, and the cattle lay in the shadows; it 
was too hot for grazing. The hills were veiled by a 
light mist which had not lifted all day, and the sun 
hung in the sky without a cloud, but with the line of 
the disc sharply defined through the heat mist, so that it 
looked like a red-hot plate slowly dropping towards the 
horizon. The girls wore white gowns, and all the cool- 
ness that remained in the land seemed squandered on 
their dainty figures and in the dewy freshness of their 
youth. The flowers and the trees thirsted in vain for 
showers ; it was a dusty earth, and the red eye of the 
pimpernel, weary with drought, stared wide open from 
the ground. 

They came towards Marske by a path over some fields, 
and before turning into the lane Rosamunda proposed a 
rest. The bit of rising ground they were on was a 
shoulder of the hill of DowBcarr, and to the left lay their 
own hill, "The Broom," with the vicarage showing 
plainly upon it. "Highthorn" was hidden in trees 
from this position, and it could only be plainly seen from 
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the grounds of Marske, which stood a little lower down 
the side of Dowscarr. The valley lay between, with the 
river and the hills rolling away to either side. 

Ethelinda chose a spot and seated herself. A stretch 
of brown moor opposite had even now a faint flush as of 
blossoming heather. Bosamunda sat at a little distance, 
with the violin-case at her feet; she leaned her cheek on 
her hand and watched her sister. In the profile of 
Ethelinda was a mingled austerity and innocence, and 
the throat was lovely and slender. 

"Ethelinda!" 

4 'Yes? Bosamunda, that heather is all but out." 

"Heather? A fiddle. Tell me; have you ever 
thought of marriage?" 

"We have talked about it chronically." 

"And there was once a youth with white eyelashes 
who wanted to gobble you up." 

"Willie Ackroyd had the opinion that you were cut 
out for his wife." 

"Dr. Bellomy's son " 

"Could never make up his mind to dare to aspire to you, 
so he danced a melancholy attendance on me for a time. " 

"Henry Wayte " 



"Mr. Oglethorpe's very pious curate?" 
"Exactly: that prince of prigs." 



"I remember. He nourished a romantic anxiety about 
your soul, until that affair of the Confirmation." 

"Ah, yes! It fairly staggered him. He lost flesh and 
had rings round his eyes." 

'/And then he gave you up!" 

"Yes; as though I were the world, the flesh, and the 
devil in person." 

"If only 'the world, the flesh, and the devil' had been 
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a little more amenable to Mr. Wayte's gracious atten- 
tions!" 

"I remain as I was. But — are yon qnite wide-awake, 
Ethelinda?" 

"Quite." 

"I've a conundrum for you." 

"Which I shall probably not be able to guess." 

"But try. Curates and young Ackroyds and other 
ruffians aside, supposing there was only one man?" 

"And two girls? Or two dozen girls? The one man 
would make his one offer to you." 

"Ah! . . . It's not so much that men are deceivers 
as that they are fools." 

"Hush!" said Ethelinda, with a lifted hand. 

A smart step, with the clatter of wooden shoes in it, 
was heard along the stone-flagged path in the next field, 
which was separated from the one in which they sat by 
the inevitable barrier. Kosamunda glanced towards the 
narrow aperture which, figuring as a stile, surlily per- 
mitted advance only at the risk of a bruised shin. The 
fluttering of a scanty skirt was just visible, and then a 
brown hand appeared above the wall, pushing up a 
bundle wrapped in cloth ; after that came other packets, 
until the top of the wall was gradually laid out with 
parcels like the counter of a shop. Then Susannah 
Tottie's ancient face under the old hat and handker- 
chief appeared above the gap, a bit of carved and 
wrinkled mahogany, animated by living black eyes and 
a shrewd smile. She had some ado to bring herself 
through, though she was of small build and excess of 
exercise had rendered her spare of flesh. 

"A waarm neet, honies!" she called from the stile by 
way of salutation when she saw the two girls. 
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"Can't we help you, Susannah?" cried Ethelinda. 

"Noa, noa, honey. Doan't fash yersel 9 . I'll fettle 
this job. Patience and sweet oil to't, an' I'll manage it 
i'now." 

Once on the other side the wall, she rearranged her 
bundles about her person, took her staff, and came 
onwards with a brisk step. 

"A waarm neet, honies!" she repeated. 

"We are resting a little, you see, Susannah,' 9 said 
Sosamunda. 

"I suppose yuh are; it's as cheap sittin 9 as standin 9 . 
Tuh maks a bonnie pair, the twa on ye." 

"How is your husband?" asked Ethelinda. 

"Whya, he's noan so weel. He had begun ta pick 
oop a bit, bud he's off on't again. He'd a bad raxin' 
pain wi' 'im neet afore last." 

4 'We are sorry to hear that. Is he keeping his bed?" 

The girls loved the old gossip and delighted to draw her. 

"Noa. He's crewtled oop a bit an' crawls abeawt. 
Bud he can do nowt bud sarra t' pig and sich-like wark. 
He sud ha' gan t' see doctor ; bud he threaped* me 
down it were best t' wait. He'd threap black were 
white when he's bad." 

"And how are you yourself?" 

"As reet as a bobbin, praise the Lord! An 9 if I 
warn't I'd hey ta be. I mun tewf along as I bin doin' 
an 9 tak things as I con bide 'em. Bud my maister do 
mak wark when he's bad. Women's different to men, 
yuh, see; if women ails owt they moun joost keep goin 9 
on; bud if men ails owt yuh moun be at iyyery eend 
on 'em." 

* Argued. 

f Labor wearily. 
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"Do you find time to work at your mats?" 

4 'Eh, barn, why a! I'd a grand 'un i' hond; bud it 
were thrawn on t' wall an' cows raave it i' two. I were 
main sorry." 

"Is it spoiled?" 

4 • It's warsened. Bud I reckon I con mend it wi 9 
band."* 

"Have you no news for us, Susannah?" 

"Nowt. Nobbut this ower Marske." 

"Marske?" re-echoed both girls, with a sharpening of 
interest. 

"Happen yuh hevn't heard tell on't? Jaykeses moun 
gan. Clarel's gien 'em nottice t' leave. I con tell ye 
that's gotten folkses tails set on eend a bit. Jaykeses 
hev bin i' Marske, father and son, fra a hunnerd year 
to now." 

"We had not heard it," said Bosamunda, marvelling. 

"I can't reckon it oop reet mysel'. Bud onnygates 
gan they moun. Martha Twelves telled me. Shu 
were a' i' a twitter wi' it. It coom providential for her. 
I'm nobbut now coom fra Thirntof t. There's bin a flite 
agate betwixt Martha and Jane Jayke over this yere. 
Jane coom down ta Thirntoft when t' nottice were gien, 
an' t' minute Martha put her nose thra t' door Jane 
started t' fly. Bud there's bin a groodge betwixt 'em 
mony a lang bit. Martha's a verra techy body an' a bit 
o' a saptoppinf wi' it; an' Jane niggle-naggles her 
thoughts eawt o' her — sich as shu hev. Bud I moun 
gan, lasses, or I'stbe Arrybehint.J Sittin's as cheap 
as standin' for 'em as con bide, bud not for 'em as moun 

* String. 

t Foolish person. 

t A colloquial phrase meaning " all behind." 
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troodge. Good neet ta ye! Yuh're a bonnie pair, an 9 
gin t'one cooms t'ither 'nil yamost alius be nigh. Bud 
look ye ! I cud wish ye boath a more dinrable paartner . ' ' 

With a lively glance from her shrewd black eye, first 
to one and then to the other, Susannah departed with 
her parcels. When she had fairly disappeared over the 
bend of the hill, Rosamunds spoke. 

"On the contrary," said she, "I wish we could always 
remain a joint-stock company." 

"Ah!" said Ethelinda, rising; "that could not last, 
you know." 

Bosamunda looked at her sister keenly, and then rose 
to her feet. 

"Ethelinda," said she quickly, "don't you disparage 
me. I'm * durable' enough for anything." 

"I disparage you, Bosamunda!" 

"That way, with your eyes. Own sister! Little 
soul ! I won't have that look in your eyes." 

"There isn't a look there — indeed! indeed!" said 
Ethelinda, slowly and deliberately, her eyes on the 
ground; "what are we talking about?" 

Bosamunda, for the first time in her life, saw her 
sister standing isolated in a circle of her own; she saw 
the woman in her eyes obliterating the confiding child. 
"Two women, two paths," thought she, with a sigh. 

"Gome!" she said softly. "Let us go onto Saul's 
now." 

They walked in silence. More than once Bosamunda 
slipped her hand in her pocket, and drew it out again 
empty. At the head of the lane that ran under the 
park wall she paused, and this time the hand seeking 
in her pocket brought out a letter ; it's superscription 
was to Bryan. 
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"Would you mind going on to the Lowthorpe post- 
office?" asked she. "I ought not to keep Mr. Clarel 
waiting, and yet wish to post this letter." 

Having thus spoken, she ran down the lane to Thirn- 
toft. Ethelinda went slowly along the main road. 
After a time she became aware that the envelope of the 
letter she carried- was open; whereupon she immediately 
fastened it, without glancing either at the contents or 
the address. Bosamunda had intended her to read it; 
but the inward monitor and critic was with Ethelinda 
both swift and clear. Arrived at the dull little village 
of Lowthorpe, she found the post-office and pushed the 
letter into the box, still without a glance at the cover. 

Bosamunda meanwhile had arrived at Thirntoft. As 
soon as she crossed the threshold of the drawing-room 
the two Clarel girls ran forward, something between 
pleasure and nervousness in their greeting. Mrs. Clarel 
was discovered upon the hearthrug, clasping and un- 
clasping her fingers irresolutely, and glancing furtively 
from door to window as though in a crazy hope that 
something decisive would come through somewhere to 
help her over the moment. 

Bosamunda knew them all well enough by this time 
to be certain that some extraordinary importance was 
attached to her appearance, the cordiality of their greet- 
ing being mingled with a most mysterious bearing. 

"We are very glad, my dear, to see you — very glad," 
said Mrs. Clarel, staring hard at the violin-case. 

"Ethelinda is coming on shortly," said Bosamunda. 

"Delightful!" said Anne and Millicent together; but 
the tone halted. 

"And — and — that is the violin?" observed Mrs. 
Clarel. 
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"Of course," said Rosamunda. "I have come to play." 

The mother and daughters looked at each other in 
transparent embarrassment. 

"Were you not expecting me?" 

"Oh, yes! Yes!" 

It was an anxious chorus. 

"Well, I'm here, and ready to begin," said Bosa- 
munda, irradiating simple health with her smiling eyes. 

No one so far had asked her to Bit down. 

"Flay to us, Rosamunds dear; play to usl" said Mfl- 
licent, with a sudden inspiration. 

Mrs. Clarel gave a little false cough behind her hand. 

"Oh, no, my dear, no!" said she; "that would not 
do at all. The sound would penetrate. A violin is so 
very piercing. " 

Rosamund* looked from one to the other. They 
seemed to be all leaning together now as reeds blown by 
a wind of fear. What could be the matter? All 
three of the little rabbit mouths — they would have been 
pretty if they had known better how to smile, to be 
eloquent, to shape themselves for a caress — all three 
little rabbit mouths were helplessly open. 

"I came to play to Mr. Clarel," said Sosamunda; 
"but I will very gladly play to everybody." 

Anne suddenly clasped her arm with both hands, and 
looked up with a face of inexplicable entreaty. Rosa- 
munds, in the midst of the shivering swaying creatures, 
appeared taller and straighter than usual; Bhe looked 
about with her frank smiling eyes, in a simplicity that 
was unable to discover occasion for flutter. 

"Mr. Clarel is in his study," said Mrs. Clarel in a 
half -whisper ; and she turned her wedding-ring round 
and round on her poor thin finger. 
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"I will go there," said Rosamunds. 

"Oh! oh! No! no/" cried all three together in 
quite stupendous dismay. 

4 'Then will you, Anne, or Millicent, go and tell him 
I am here?" 

They shook their heads, and looked one at the other 
and then at their mother. 

"The servant, then?" 

The dumb refusal was the same. 

"We are so sorry," faltered Mrs. Clarel. 

"Mr. Clarel must be told I am here," said Rosa- 
munds, fairly laughing; "he made it a particular 
request that I should come and play to him. I have a 
special note of invitation for this evening. Is he ill?" 

"No, my dear, not — t'K." 

There was so much that was mysterious in the manner 
in which this was spoken that even the inexperience of 
Rosamunda received an impression ; whereupon she made 
up her mind. 

In the Thoresbye household an access of doldrums or 
ill-temper met with one invariable treatment — no one 
took any notice of it, nothing was permitted to be dis- 
arranged by it, and the patient was expected to take him- 
self in hand and to come round as briskly as he could 
manage, when he would find the usual pleasantness 
existing in the family circle. Such had been Mrs. 
Thoresbye's wise rule with her children from early 
infancy; and it will be found a very straight and 
sensible plan with a good many rough places in this life. 
Moreover, Mr. and Mrs. Thoresbye were of opinion that 
example is three-parts of education, and that if you will 
have your children show themselves reasonable it is well 
to bring them up in an atmosphere of reasonableness. 
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Bosamunda therefore was a stranger to that common 
piece of masculine obliquity which makes a man regard 
his own domestic hearth as the place where the curbs 
which civilisation sets upon temper may be safely 
discarded. It was probably this simple piece of ignorance 
which caused her to underrate the complication of the 
moment. She had been sent for, and she expected to be 
courteously received. 

"Of course," said she, "if none of you will go and tell 
him, nor permit a servant to do so " 

"We dare not," said Anne in a low voice. 

"Then I must go myself." 

"I think it would be wisest not to disturb him; we 
never do," said Millicent. 

And Mrs. Clarel's head sank lower and lower on her 
breast. 

"He must be disturbed since he sent for me," said 
Bosamunda, giving her head a careless shake back. 

And then she turned to the door. 

"The study is the last to the left down the passage," 
said Anne, almost in a whisper. 

Eosamunda crossed the hall, wearing a slight amused 
smile; she entered the passage. The three trembling 
women clustered to the door and peered after her. 

"She hasn't even knocked!" murmured Mrs. Clarel 
in an awed voice; and she retreated to the farthest 
corner of the drawing-room, and sank down on a sofa, 
covering her face with her hands. 

Bosamunda entered the study, which she found 
almost in darkness, the shutters being partially closed. 
She shut the door and looked round for Mr. Clarel. 
His position was disclosed by her observing a long 
gaunt face and pair of dark eyes gazing at her from 
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behind a remote writing-table. The eyes blazed with 
anger, and she faltered for a moment. But, after all, 
everything that was reasonable was in her favour ; the 
violin had been presented upon one condition, which 
her mother said must certainly be fulfilled; she took 
heart, ashamed of her momentary dismay, and con- 
tinued to advance. 

"Good evening," said she. Then she put the case 
down, laid aside her hat, and drawing the fiddle out 
tucked it under her chin. Conversation, she reflected, 
was not in the contract, and as Mr. Clarel did not 
respond to her salutation there was no valid reason why 
she should not keep to business. It was too dark to 
make use of the score, and she must therefore play 
something by heart or by improvisation. She lightly 
touched the instrument with her bow and screwed up a 
string ; then she began. Prompted by a slight timidity, 
she selected a simple melody from Der Freischutz; the 
quiet notes stole into the room, and wandered feelingly 
about the obscurity: "Leise, leise, fromme weise." 

"Good God!" murmured Mr. Clarel. 

That was exceedingly eerie. It recalled Bryan's first 
salutation. She began to wonder if there were something 
chronically ghost-like in her appearance; at any rate, 
no reply was necessary, and he did not speak again. 
She continued her selection of simple, pathetic melodies ; 
her playing gave to the airs all their native beauty and 
meaning; she linked them one to another with a soft 
and skilful preluding. And then, hardly consciously, 
she passed from secular to sacred music. The tones of 
the violin were stealing into Spohr's "As pants the 
hart," when Mr. Clarel suddenly spoke. 

"Who is it?" he enquired huskily. 
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Bosamunda dropped her bow in surprise and a little 
resentment. 

"I am Bosamunda Thoresbye," she replied, in a clear 
staccato everyday tone. 

"Come a little nearer!" 

Lifting her head with a very slight accession of 
dignity, Bosamnnda obeyed. She came towards the 
table and looked down at him from under her lashes. 
She was neither awkward nor anxious ; it was not part 
of her philosophy to presuppose the wild beast in man 
and to flee without scrutiny. She remarked without 
perturbation that he still stared in a manner that was 
fierce enough to be disordered, but which no longer 
suggested anger. Probably he would presently recall 
his wits; she expected him to show a reasonable 
demeanour, and her tranquillity had its effect. 

"I do not know your name," said he doubtfully. 
Stealing on the edges of his mind was a name other than 
the one she had given. Bosamunda smiled. 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Clarel! I am the daughter of Mr. 
Thoresbye of Highthorn House.' ' 

"Why are you here? No one ever intrudes upon me 
in my study." 

"You sent for me." 

"Ah! Did I? Certainly— certainly. Ah, yes!" He 
rose with tardy politeness. "I'm afraid I had for- 
gotten the circumstance." 

"I did not forget," said she, with another smile; 
"this is the Stradivarius violin." 

She raised it to her chin again, stepped back a pace or 
two, and suddenly broke into a melody of ringing joy. 
It was Bach's "My heart, ever faithful, sing praises, 
be joyful!" The notes leapt up in the obscurity, 
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irradiating dewy shining pictures upon it. Her charm, 
her effective self -poise, her retention of her own vein in 
the near proximity of such desolating humours, was 
irresistible; so was her playing. He listened with an 
ear that was delighted in spite of itself, and with a 
musing face. He had taken up a position upon the 
hearth and was leaning now against the mantelshelf. 

"You play Bach well — very well," said he, when 
she stopped. 

"'Give praises! Be—joyfuW Ah! these musicians! 
The room appears to be rather dark. Is it late, I 
wonder?" 

"The sun is about setting." 

"Ah! we'll have these shutters back. If you are not 
tired, will you play that again?" 

He walked to the window and threw back the shutters. 
The sky was coloured, the undulations of the park lay 
in the evening sunlight; the heat-mist still hung over 
the distant hills, but the red-hot ball of the sun was 
diffusing itself in golden rays upon the horizon, and a 
few clouds had collected in a delicate arch above it and 
caught a violet tint upon their airy edges. The musician 
played with added buoyancy. Mr. Clarel, from the 
window, watched her intently. 

"Thank you, thank you!" said he when she stopped; 
"you must not tire yourself. I do not know how long 
you have been playing. Tou have not, perhaps, seen 
this aspect of the park?" 

A motion of his hand invited her to the window. She 
stood by his side and looked out; a ray of the sun 
touched her hair and flashed in her eyes. Turning to 
make some observation, she caught in his gaze a strange 
and sorrowful agitation which changed her purposed 
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words to mate compassion. It sprang from the native 
goodness of her heart, and could not be the sympathy of 
experience; thus it had a grace of its own, an intimate 
freshness like the pity of a child — to you, to you, it 
comes, not to the unknown Borrow of the world! 

This look of hers deepened the elusive feeling which 
tormented Mr. Clarel, and sharpened the bitter-sweet 
sense of a phantom past gleaming through the face of 
the present. Unable to endure it, he took a turn about 
the room. 

"Did any one — were you shown to this study?" he 
enquired, standing again by her side. 

A smile lightened the kind gravity of her face, and 
that uncanny past took him more intimately by the 
hand. 

"No. I came of myself. You sent for me. I was so 
pleased to come." 

"Were you indeed?" 

"Indeed I was." 

"You were not alarmed?" 

"Of what?" she said, humour dancing suddenly into 
her eyes. 

He smiled for the first time, and found his smile 
thrown back. 

"Come again," said he. "Miss Thoresbye! At 
times I am both dull and lonely." 

She looked him straight between the brows. 

"You shrink from another visit? I was strange — 
brusque " 

"I shall like to come again," said she, so definitely 
that he could but murmur his thanks. 

"You are young," he added; "you cannot under- 
stand what are the thoughts, what the condition of 
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mind that obliges one sometimes to shut out the light 
of day." 

"I do not understand." Again her look was straight 
between his brows, and in both minds was an instant 
picture of three gentle harassed faces. 

"My daughters are — very unlike you and your sister," 
he muttered between his teeth. 

"Not so unlike," said Eoeamunda, "when they 
come to visit us." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Clarel. 

He left the window and walked through the room; he 
was uneasy and disturbed. He came back and stood 
somewhat behind her; he could see the coil of dark 
hair, the straight carriage of her figure, the cream-white 
of her neck with the rose-tinted curve of the cheek. In 
that position it was more than a phantom he saw, it was 
a reproduction. The sight of the girl awakened ruthless 
memories in his heart, and irrepressible grief. 

"Bosamunda!" he cried suddenly. 

She turned in alarm and surprise to find that he had 
covered his eyes with his hand. His voice sounded as 
an appeal. Her heart beat a little quickly. 

"I fear," said she, stepping towards him, "that you 
are ill or in trouble." 

"In trouble! in trouble! I cannot understand it! 
Something in your aspect recalls — touches deeply — a 
memory I thought dead. What is it? what is it?" 

"Am I in fault then?" asked she, much moved; 
"indeed I am sorry if inadvertently " 

"Be sorry for nothing," said he. 

He sank down into a chair by the window, sighing 
heavily. 

"In some lives," he said, "the sharpening of feeling 
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to acute pain is all the — the — satisfaction possible to 
them. But I weary you. You are young — I am 
almost a stranger " 

"Indeed not, Mr. Clarel," said Bosamunda softly, 
but marvelling exceedingly. 

"I used the privilege of age in calling you by your 
Christian name just now. I do not understand this 
thing — but you do not seem — are not a stranger to 
me." 

She placed herself upon the window-seat opposite; 
the window was a great bow- window, reaching almost 
to the ground, with a very low seat running round it in 
a half -circle. From this position she watched him with 
troubled compassion. In the attitude he had assumed — 
his head drooping upon his breast, his hands hanging 
nervelessly over the arms of the chair — was something 
touching; she saw in it a shattered strength, a venerable 
ruin. Presently he looked up, and met the compassionate 
eyes. 

"Do not waste pity on me," he said sharply; "I 
have not the least claim to it." 

"It is not wasted." 

"Ah, my dear! you do not understand. I am one 
who murdered his own happiness. I am one who took 
the knife to his own peace." 

"But that," said she, "is so easy to do." 

"You cannot understand," he answered; "this is no 
common experience. Few men — no man — save I 
myself i" He touched his breast. "My boat was 
moored safely to happiness, to a future full of invitation 
and refreshment. I cut the rope with my own hand 
and drifted away." 

"You can return!" 
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He shook his head and moved his hand before him up 
and down in a level line. 

"Drifted away, " he repeated, "never to return. Just 
drifted on in shallow placid flats, without horizons, even 
without storms. The very spectres that haunt me want 
the substance of spectres; they are thinner, more 
formless." 

His hand, which all the time had accompanied his 
words by the gesture of level dulness, dropped back to 
the chair. He leaned forward with a courteous but 
slight inclination of the head. 

"Do not regret that an extraordinary and chance 
resemblance in yourself has re-awakened in me the 
capacity for pain — for suffering. You are young, you 
cannot comprehend it ; but to suffer is, at least, 
something." 

He saw that the beautiful eyes — their beauty to him 
was solely of the past — were changed. For whom was 
the emotion? A spark lay behind. 

"But Anne and Millicent are young too!" cried she, 
with rapid and yet soft utterance. "This is very sad — 
for them" 

"Ah!" said Mr. Clarel, with a very singular 
movement of the features. 

He rose, and so did Eosamunda. Her eyes were 
velvety and flower -like as usual, but they were steadfastly 
full of expectation. 

"Gome," said he courteously; "let us go to them at 
once." 



CHAPTER X 

Bryan was still away. The picnic had been arranged 
before his absence and could not be delayed. 

"I am sorry for Anne and Millicent. They will be 
disappointed," said Rosamunds. 

"H'm!"saidEthelinda. 

"So are we." 

"H'mP'saidEthelinda. 

" Bryan should marry Anne." 

"He will not." 

"Millicent then." 

"Nor her either." 

Bosamunda criticised her own talk and discovered in 
herself an arch-deceiver. She screwed up her mouth 
in a whimsical fashion and presented the grimace 
Ethelinda's way. Ethelinda laughed with her lips, but 
her eyes retained a sorrowing gravity. 

"This universe is badly managed," observed 
Bosamunda. "I propose to bundle matrimony out 
of it." 

"It's a nuisance." 

"Men too. What business have they here, I wonder?" 

"I would keep father." 

"That's where we fail! Every woman would make 
an exception. Mother would say: ( Spare me my 
sons!' " 

196 
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"Who would you keep?" 

"Not a single Jack of them! . . . Except my dad, 
my dear old dad. I would keep him. He should have 
a castle to himself, and a throne and a crown." 

"He would rather have a mill." 

"A mill too, then. We should want gowns. ... On 
reflection, Guthbert and Edmond must be smuggled in 
somehow." 
. "You're as bad a traitor as any." 

The Thoresbye household had been nourished on the 
affections ; the bond was genuine. 

"I wonder if Anne and Millicent would keep their 
father?" said Ethelinda. 

Rosamunds made another grimace, and laid her finger 
on her lips and opened her eyes very wide, and then 
withdrew her finger and whistled softly, in a manner 
adopted from Cuthbert. 

"All the same, I like Mr. Clarel," said she; "that is, 
when taken apart from his women-folk. He gave me 
the violin." 

"A cupboard love," said Ethelinda. 

The picnic was planned for the distant moors. Three 
persons who attended it were glad of the absence of 
Byran. The very thought of Bryan, for example, 
occasioned the two sisters disquiet and a sense of 
impending change. 

The third person who was glad at the absence of 
Bryan was Earnshaw. A fibre at the heart of Earnshaw 
tugged and ached when he thought of Bryan. It was a 
complicated pain, being a recognition of Bryan as the 
enemy to his own happiness, and of himself as the 
enemy to Bryan's. Love the divider had alighted 
between the friends and playmates, and the one of the 
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quartette who most quickly recognised the god in his 
true character was Earnshaw. 

"I don't know why it is put into our lives," said he. 

The absent Bryan was not more at ease than the 
others. He restively read and re-read the letter of 
Bosamunda which had reached him in reply to his own, 
and in vain endeavoured to determine the character of 
it. It consisted of a single playful sentence which 
dispersed the idea of seriousness in his suit. Arguing 
from the facile conventional notion of woman as a 
pattern piece cut into myriads of copies, he might have 
accepted it as an example of female coquetry and 
coyness. But Bryan was most sincerely and scientifically 
observant, and he did not change his judicial mental 
attitude where the other sex is in question, as do many 
men. The element of coquetry was wanting in the 
character of Bosamunda, and he knew it. Her playful 
sentence had its source in some genuine feeling. 

"Does she think I am not yet a man?" 

Surely he was man enough; her reply was but 
a stimulus to a sharp and determined wooing. He had 
won his position, and, though by no means rich, had a 
fair prospect before him. Moreover, a letter had 
reached him from Mr. Glarel, of which the words ran: — 

"I have changed my mind. Marry Bosamunda 
Thoresbye, and Marske shall be yours." 

That was the first clear pronouncement as to Marske 
which he had received from his cousin. Glarel had 
never definitely said, "Marry Anne, and Marske shall be 
yours." The idea had existed as an inference only. 
But here lay the wish of his heart and the assurance 
which — secretly — of all others, from the bottom of his 
being, he coveted, hanging together on one harmonious 
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thread of promise. He was the heir of Marske and the 
Glarelst The upleap of pride was too strong, too 
genuine, to be caught and strangled by the energy of 
will; he knew he was glad even while he frowned. 
But at least he was not minded to win Bosamunda by 
means of Marske, nor to receive Marske from the hand 
of Bosamunda. The attraction of Bosamunda — a main 
part of it — lay in her separation from the least tinge of 
his family associations, from her attachment to a race 
and order so different, so tranquil, so decorous. Surely 
in the matter of his marriage with her he could free 
himself from family bonds which he still declared that 
he hated? 



The road which led to the moors was a ten or fifteen 
mile drive amid a pageantry of hills ; the colouring was 
for the most part sombre, tending to russet-brown and 
the beginnings of heather-purple. But a fresh breeze 
rippled the woods ; shadows of the clouds peeled from 
the landscape at that windy touch, or the sunlight, as 
from an overturned cup of liquid light, flowed on the 
meadows and flanks of moorland. The same light 
would softly transform some ruined castle, tower, or 
abbey, bringing forward from their woody screens white 
apparitions of the stonework jewels of the district. 

The picnic took place on a ledge of heather-covered 
ground midway up the great moor known as "The 
Skales." To Bosamunda the spacious landscape 
presented the idea of a solitude by whose large measure- 
ments to gauge the growing problems of her life; and 
after the meal she stole away, hoping her manoeuvre to 
be unobserved. She entered a moor track amidst the 
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boulders and the scented ling; now and then grouse 
rose clucking before her, or she disturbed sheep, that 
moved nervously off at her approach and settled again to 
pasturage, each form a blot traced in rounded outlines 
of fleecy light against the dark moor; or one — an object 
to scare the mind at nights — too timid to move, would 
seem to contest her path, looking from a clump of 
heather with a spectral black face and staring eyes 
between a curling pair of diabolical horns. 

A hidden sound of water went with her, the mur- 
muring discourse of a small wave with stones and weeds, 
the sound of a runnel leaping a rock, a sound stealing 
away shaken and silken as a lady's robe. The valley, 
the woods that ran down to the river, sometimes the 
gleam of it winding between them, the white ribbons of 
long roads, the hamlets and far towns, the distance and 
the play of wind and sun on the landscape — all this lay 
below; but presently came a point in the ascent when 
she could see it no more, when the moor held her apart 
as in a hollowed hand, with nothing to be seen save the 
sky above and the royal purple of the heather on every 
side. The ether of ft deep clear blue seemed as some- 
thing palpable in which to lave the hands and face. 
She held them up and open. All round the scent from 
the heather rose up at the touch of air and sun. And 
from her heart the fragrance went out also. She 
plunged into the solitude; her mind turned hither and 
thither, not at its smaller business of thought, but to 
open windows to the day. 

It did not last. Solitude, year by year, becomes 
rarer, threatening to retreat from sensible experience, 
and to be found only as a mood of the mind. Already 
on the horizon, where near at hand the moor road broke 
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sheer off into the sky, a figure appeared. Rosamunda, 
unwilling to be discovered sky-gazing, strolled towards 
him. And then she discovered that it was Sylvester 
Earnshaw and stopped. Earnshaw saw her standing and 
awaiting him — a slender figure, graceful from the small 
arched foot to the head with the grey wide-awake upon it. 

"So you, too, have made for the highest point," she 
cried as he came up. 

"Following you," was his response. 

"I wonder what you, a town-bred man, expected to 
find at the top of all this?" 

"You. Just you." 

"Look round," said she. "This moor is the 
enchanted carpet out of the ' Arabian Nights 9 that carries 
away those who stand on it." 

"So that you go too, let it be a carpet and carry us 
anywhere." 

"The peculiarity of this carpet is, that while two 
stand on it, one may be taken and the other left." 

"If you go, I follow ; if you stand still, I don't budge. " 

"But you've nothing to do with it!" 

"Haven't I? I shall make some shift to see about 
that. Make up your mind what you are going to do, 
and I'll follow." 

"Make up my mind! Why, I haven't a notion in the 
wide world where we are, where we are going, where we 
started from, or where we shall be set down!" 

"Very well then, I'll steer this air-vessel myself." 

"Oh, but you can't! We are only children. Some- 
thing has got us by the hair of the head and is carrying 
us off we don't know where. The moors" — she 
stretched out her arms — "the moors craze me." 

"Me too." 
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"It is a beautiful madness like perfect peace. Do 
you see that on the edge of the carpet, for security's 
sake, they have built a long rambling wall, and that 
there is a gate in it?" 

Earnshaw saw the bars of a gate scored against a 
tumultuous glory of clouds. 

"I see it." 

"If we go to that gate and open it, we could leap 
from this patch into space, into heaven, anywhere!" 

"All right ; so that you don't jump quicker than me. " 

"We need never return to earth." 

"Certainly not." 

"Or home." 

"Only provided that I keep by your side.** 

"I can provide nothing of the kind." 

"Does it depend on me?" 

"Partly." 

"Then I shall risk it." 

"Will you indeed? You risk a thing, and it is a 
lottery whether you find anything at bottom but a 
broken head or ankle, or even whether there is any 
bottom at all." 

"Just so. I jump in the dark. That is the delightful 
point. It is like Blake's leap into the void." 

"Who is Blake?" 

"A poet after your own heart." 

"I shall find and read him. Has Bryan read his 
poems?" 

The introduction of the name was a pang. Earn- 
shaw stiffened, and then expanded into melancholy 
justice. 

"He has. Certainly." 

They had sauntered on towards the gate. When they 
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reached it and looked over, the same stretch of purple 
moor lay before and around them, but the moor sloped 
gently downwards, and a distance was visible; within its 
haze towers and pinnacles were distinguishable. 

"We are still on the carpet," said Earnshaw, folding 
his arms on the top bar. 

She too approached the gate, and leaned on it as he 
was doing. 

"But there are cities beyond!' 9 cried she. 

"Who knows," said he slowly, "whether the carpet 
has not been moving?" 

"Where are we going?" 

"Shall we not go forward?" 

"Through the gate?" 

"Yes, the gate." But he did not remove his arms 
from the bar. 

Something began to disturb her heart. The moor 
was no longer a solitude. The silence that lay between 
them was a close and subtle and intimate intercourse. 
She began to be intensely aware of the personality of 
Earnshaw. 

"Give me but leave to open the gate and go with 
you," said he. 

She turned and looked at him, her consciousness 
answering to the voice from another heart. He felt 
that her attention was slowly drawing from its wide 
absorption and narrowing upon himself; he felt it with 
a mingled scare and triumph. For in truth he was 
inexperienced, and trembled to divine that the nature of 
another stirred even a little under his influence — 
trembled to think that he had put his lips to the oracle 
and shaken some answer from within. He saw her 
whole figure alter from its delicious unconsciousness to 
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a grave reserve. He had conjured up the woman. And 
he was aware of it from the bottom of his soul. His 
eyes darkened and his whole face changed. She was 
looking at/ him enquiringly, and not without a hint of 
reproachful surprise. There Was so much suggestion of 
the awakening soul about her — something so dream-like 
and exquisite — that the young man's heart seemed to 
turn and leap in the depth of his being. He shook 
under the sense of a loveliness beyond the mere physical 
beauty of the girl, and which seemed to be an over- 
mastering possession that lay between the two of them, 
the creation of their own emotion and the moment. 
But he faced her simply and earnestly, glad of the long 
gaze that he might take into her eyes, of the opportunity 
of passionate search for an answer to what he himself 
experienced. 

And while he looked, he remembered that she had 
been talking to him with a freedom, a sweet fancy, a 
disregard for his presence, which was, in effect, the 
subtlest compliment. He would not let the moment go 
without, in like manner, talking to her from his heart. 

"Yes," he said, "yes, your thoughts are right; you 
read what I have no phrases adequate enough to express. 
You are the most beautiful woman I have ever seen, 
and I love you. Prom the point of view of my own 
happiness I suppose it is absurd to do so; but some 
happiness, you understand, lies below pain and some 
above it. I choose the latter. But indeed I cannot help 
myself. I am obliged to love you. At least I think I 
am. I am carried away " 

"Stop!" said Bosamunda, in a low, shaken voice. 

"No, that I will not do. I said I thought I was 
obliged to love you. Well, I am certain I am. I ask 
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nothing but to fall deeper and deeper in love. You see 
I take the leap before you. As to your loving me " 

She lifted her hand warningly, distress in her face. 

"I am not asking you to do that yet. Only let me 
love you ; give me the opportunity ; let me be your 
friend." 

He paused for sheer want of breath ; not that he had 
spoken many words, but that those he had uttered 
seemed to have emptied his lungs and to have laid 
burdens on his heart. 

U I suppose," said Eosamunda, "that I ought to say I 
am very much obliged to you. I cannot say it, for I 
am not." 

"No," said he. 

"If I have thought of you at all " 

"Of course you haven't." 

"I have just thought that you were friendly, and 
pleasant, and easy to be with." 

"Ah! But then there's my point of view. I fell 
deeply in love with you the moment I saw you. You 
drew aside your white gown. You said, 'Father, 
invite this gentleman.' I saw you were the most 
beautiful woman in the world." 

"All this is as it may be. But don't you see, Mr. 
Earnshaw, I don't care to be the most beautiful woman 
in the world to you?" 

She threw the phrase from her with a sincerity that 
heightened her beauty and made her more akin than 
ever to the moors she footed. It was a spiritual beauty 
he saw, severe in form but sound and sweet to the core. 

Earnshaw, his arm and hand still on the bar of the 
gate, faintly smiled. The incongruity of the idea struck 
him also; it lost nothing of sharp outline from her 
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frank utterance of it. But the smile on Earnshaw's 
face was the grace of it; and while he smiled he felt his 
will tighten and his judgment clear and his hold on his 
own point of view become firmer. Bosamunda looked at 
him. The same impression which had suddenly risen 
to Bryan rose to her also. Unostentatious, plain, quiet, 
even at times wistful, something in his face snatched 
at her apprehension. Her heart made a reluctant 
obeisance. 

"Or indeed to any one," she added. 

Earnshaw made a rapid note. But ever since he 
began to speak, Bryan or another had sunk out of sight 
and out of his calculations. He stood quite still, looking 
now, not at her, but oyer the stretch of moor to where 
the edge of the purple touched the blue of the ether. A 
few sheep in fleecy halos lay also in the sight-line, a 
bird or two flashed the sunshine from flying wings, the 
scent of heather wafted towards him, and with it a low 
hum of bees ; his love-making was the heart of a great 
natural poem. And now, too, the hurry and passion 
which had stolen his breath was dver ; he had made his 
throw, risked everything as was his wont, and could 
abide the issue. 

"I am sorry that you should have said all this," 
remarked Bosamunda, more disturbed by his silence 
than she cared to think; "it spoils sport. It — seems to 
take something from me." 

"Do not think that for a moment. I am asking 
nothing from you— yet. Only let me love you." 

' ' Of course I cannot do that. It would be quite unfair 
to you." 

"It is fair enough to please me," responded Earnshaw, 
in the same quiet, earnest tone, "because it is what I 
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want. Let me assure you that if the matter is destined 
to stop at this one-sided love, I am still grateful. It is 
perhaps a little difficult to explain. You have got your 
music, your have your beautiful fancies — those fancies 
that keep leading you on and on, you hardly know 
where. I don't understand your music altogether, and 
yet I know what you're at when you are playing that 
violin and looking so wonderful and beautiful that a 
fellow's heart turns over within him. Now, do you not 
understand that you are my music, my great imagining. 
Do not take yourself from me. Let me love you. Let 
me have my moment." 

He was looking now at the white lids of her eyes, at 
her face, a little turned towards him, at the black 
fringe of her lashes on her cheeks. He wondered what 
the thoughts were that played about her lips, her brows, 
her eyelids — that showed themselves suddenly in a slight 
frown. And then she raised her eyes. He marvelled to 
find how much she was moved. 

"I am myself very small;" said she; "I haven't 
found the way." 

"Then let me help you." 

44 You spoke of my music — what if you took it from 
me?" 

"I shall never do that." 

"I cannot admit you into my life." 

"I am in it. That you cannot help." 

"I am jealous, suspicious of these claims. It is some- 
thing quite other that I am looking for. Not love 
at all." 

"I know it." 

"You want me to be something to you, when I have 
not yet found myself." 
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"Don't think of me that way. Am I a man to wish 
to destroy the beautiful thing that charms me? I spoke 
because I must. Is it not possible that I might help 
you?" 

"I have my father, my mother — everybody." 

"Well, just count me your friend. It is all I ask." 

"It cannot mean anything on my side," she said 
firmly. 

"I understand it." 

"I cannot even go so far as to give a consent to what 
you say." 

"So that you do not forbid me." 

"And it is all — so irregular." 

A fleeting image of the morning-room at home and 
her mother's figure there — matronly image of order! — 
touched her mind. But Earnshaw suddenly laughed. 

"That's why it's so attractive, so irresistible." 

His laugh ran boyishly all over his face, and he 
pressed a little nearer. Bosamunda marked that boyish 
look. 

"But about music," said she, a beautiful kindness in 
her #f ace; "I have observed that music often leaves me 
changed, exhausted, vaguely unhappy. What if I can 
avail nothing to you but to leave you changed, 
exhausted, unhappy?" 

"Only let me have my way! Only let me sometimes 
talk things over with you," he returned. 

"I am ignorant. It would not help you; it would be 
all on one side." 

"Come," he said firmly, "I have that in me worth 
shaping. I can be anything now I've seen you. We 
will not examine the give and take too narrowly. Is it 
a bargain?" 
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"No! no! no!" said Rosamunda emphatically, and 
she looked earnestly into his eyes. That gave him the 
opportunity of looking back. He was a man of 
buoyant faith, and the impossible only fixed it. That 
which she found in the blue depths into which she shot 
her earnest glance was something worth finding. His 
love was warm and human, poetic and serviceable at 
once. There was not one touch in it of the burning and 
egotistic. His nature was richly endowed with the 
beautiful faculty of loving. It shone now in his eyes. 
And Rosamunda could v not save her own from kindling 
under that spark; they flashed back at the touch. 
Whereupon she found her two hands passionately, rushed 
in his ; and then he turned away and ran over the moor 
road, leaving her alone. 

Rosamunda returned slowly to the rest of the party. 
She had not the sense of having been deeply impressed, 
and put the incident as much as possible away from her 
mind. Nevertheless at night, just when she was going 
to sleep, and more than once during the following day, 
she was startled, moved — it resembled a thrill of 
pleasure — to find a pair of deep blue eyes gazing at her 
from the recesses of her own mind, with a very beautiful 
look in them of human kindness, touched by the lovely 
emotion of human passion. 



CHAPTER XI 

• 

Mr. Clarel walked moodily in the garden of Thirntoft 
early one morning, before the hot sun of that year of 
heat and drought was up too high for bearing. He was 
fond of his gardens and his glass-houses, and took some 
interest in the farming affairs ; but his interest was not 
of the kind to take root ; it was apt to drop away. 

He passed along under the south wall. The air 
carried sweet scents of aromatic herbs and ripening 
fruits. A hum of bees, a glimmer of insects in flight, 
made music within it; everywhere was a sense of 
basking growth, the quiet business of a garden. He 
looked at the plums, heavy on the trees, and plucked an 
apricot; it was warm with sun as he set his teeth into 
it ; the beak of a bird had been before him, and a flutter 
of wings marked the departing thief as his hand 
approached the tree. Near by hung ovals of the magnum 
bonum, mellowing from pale yellow to gold; a bed of 
mint offered its odours, and the feathery plumes of the 
asparagus waved behind the currant and gooseberry 
bushes. 

Mr. Clarel clasped his hands behind his back and 
wandered on with a downcast head — the one sombre 
blot in this morning garden of delight. From beyond 
the wall came the complaint of cattle as the milking 
hour approached. A gate opened to a yard and out- 
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buildings; directly opposite, a road led to the main 
avenue of the park, and showed an expanse of country. 
All that he could see was Thirntoft and his own. 

He never thought of Thirntoft otherwise than as his 
own ; the idea of his wife in connection with the place 
hardly ruffled his mind. If he thought of her at all, he 
thought of her as the price he had paid to buy it. It 
seemed to him that to purchase his immense riches the 
price he had paid was heavy. 

As he stood looking down the road, he saw a figure 
approaching whom he recognised as Kobert Barraclough, 
the steward. 

The face of Robert Barraclough was full of serious 
matter; he had braced his mind to "boden up" to his 
superior, as is the expressive phrase of the country, and 
after a few preliminaries plunged into the dangerous 
topic, with his broad accent and straight Millstone 
County manner. 

"It's over yonder business of Jaykeses I'm come to 
speak to you, Mr. Clarel, if you'll let me make a 
suggestion or two." 

"Ah well!" said Mr. Clarel resignedly. 

"My argyment on't is this," pursued Barraclough ; 
" Jayke's an old servant of the family, and his father 
and grandfather before him. To discharge him is 
tanter mount" — Barraclough beat into the broad palm 
of one hand with the big fist of another — "tantermount 
to taking away his character. And if you'll excuse me, 
Mr. Clarel, the job isn't worth it. You brew bad 
blood and you lose a faithful servant. And for why?" 

"Because he disobeyed orders and is not a faithful 
servant." 

"He stretched the orders a bit, Mr. Clarel, stretched 
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'em a bit. He lets your own tenant's daughters take a 
ran through the house and lands. And he's backed up 
in it by Mr. Hawmonde; and, moreover, 'tweren't him 
but his missis." 

"Ah! His wife." 

"Shu's the nagglingest, onreasonablest, pertinaciousest 
body i' Haisthorpe. Maybe for a bit of peace he just 
gave in over the Miss Thoresbyes." 

"I must engage a caretaker, Barraclough, whose wife 
does not wear the breeches." 

"It's easy talking, Mr. Glarel. I'd not engage to 
wrestle with Jane Jayke year in, year out, myself. 
Folks must have a bit o' comfort somewhen." 

"You cannot expect me to interest myself in the 
domestic quarrels of the Jaykes." 

"Well, I don't know," said Barraclough, taking off 
his straw hat and wiping his brow; "it's better to look 
into that than to dismiss an old servant. Ah ! yonder 
comes the young lady herself. And, you'll excuse me, 
Mr. Glarel, but what harm could come to Marske from 
her running round them old rooms and bringing her 
pretty face into all them old shadders, is beyond my 
guessing." 

In truth, up the avenue came the slender figure of 
the main culprit, her face beautified by the early walk. 
Mr. Clarel watched her coming as a dream out of the 
morning, and in spite of Barraclough 's words, it was 
hard for him to realise that she was not a vision of the 
brain. 

He and his steward stood under one of the elm-trees 
which threw grateful shadows over the burnt grass of 
the park ; and it happened that both were witnesses to 
a little by-play. 
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Bryan had returned from London the night before and 
had slept at the Hall. He too had risen early. They 
saw him come over the grass and salute the girl with 
lifted hat. The sun, perhaps, called up the flush to 
either face. The smile in Barraclough's eyes deepened; 
human nature was the same in every class. 

"Well, sir, there's a ruck wants doing," said he, 
turning his smile on Mr. Glarel and making sure that 
his business with him was concluded. 

Mr. Glarel remained where he was, watching the 
pair. Whatever were the words that passed between 
them, they were few. Bryan turned back into the field, 
and Bosamunda came on with a face like a rose. Mr. 
Glarel, in his turn, walked from his shelter under the trees. 

"Mr. Glarel! I am so glad to meet you. Indeed, I 
was looking for you." 

"Come through the yard into the garden," said he. 

"I have come with a petition. Oh, Mr. Glare], don't 
send Jayke and his wife away! It is I who am the 
culprit." 

"So you have heard it?" said he. 

"It is the talk of the countryside." 

"And do you think I care for country talk?" 

"No. But for justice' and kindness' sake." 

"Kindness," he said, "is not in the matter; and 
justice lies with me." 

"No," said Bosamunda; "it was my error. It is I 
who ought to be punished." 

"Not at all. You were in no way bound to me. You 
were at liberty to take an opportunity for pleasure — if 
indeed it seemed pleasure." 

"It was so pleasant, so entrancing. I had begged 
Mrs. Jayke over and over again." 
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"Sit down on this seat, Rosamunda." « 

They had reached the fruit wall from which Mr. 
Glarel had plucked the apricot, and near by — in the 
middle of the aromatic odours — was a rustic bench over 
which the sun fell slantwise. When Mr. Glarel had 
seated himself, he did not speak immediately. The sun 
shone, but his face remained secret and gloomy as dark- 
ness ; it appeared to have the capacity of rejecting light. 

"Does Marske seem to you so entrancing?" he asked. 

"Certainly. It is very old and mysterious." 

"Is that any reason why I should deliver the place 
over to sightseers?" 

"I was thinking I should like to have a beautiful 
place like that, if only to permit others the pleasure of 
seeing it." 

"That is your view, is it?" 

"Just on the face of it, yes. But you have all kinds 
of reasons, no doubt." 

"I have my reasons. A disease, a sorrow, is interest- 
ing to the medical student or psychological analyst; but 
one does not for that reason expose one's Ailments, 
whether of mind or body, for their benefit. And when 
I was young -" 

He paused, making with his hands a movement 
eloquent of desolation. 

"When I was young," he repeated, "a great grief 
overwhelmed me there, one from which I have never 
recovered." 

"You do not know how sorry I am," she said. 

Her voice drew sweetness from her pity as a bee 
honey from a flower. He listened to the echoes of that 
voice for a dreaming moment. 

"Thank you, my dear." 
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"Perhaps it was your father's death," she ventured. 

A curious movement passed over Mr. ClarePs face. 

"My father's death? Partly." 

"I am very sorry. If my father died !" 

Sosamunda drew her hands together towards her breast. 
"And you felt it so much, Mr. Clarel?" 

"I had another grief. And for that other grief I 
never can forgive Marske." 

"Marske? Not forgive Marske?" 

"No." 

"They say old houses are full of trouble." 

"As fall of it as the human heart." 

"The walls hear and see too much." 

"And what they see, they keep." 

"Did you shut it up because of that?" 

"I shut it up because the place is full of ghosts and 
recollections." 

"Ghosts?" She breathed the word reluctantly. 

"The worst recollection is of the young man who was 
myself, and whose happiness I sacrificed to save 
Marske." 

"You sacrificed yourself for Marske, and yet you hate 
it? That seems to me — strange." 

"I hate the place that saw the sacrifice." 

"I am more sorry than ever that I intruded. I can 
understand you cannot bear prying eyes there. I am 
sorry for what I did." 

"As to that— do not regret it. It has grown to be a 
consolation to me that you have frequented the old place. ' ' 

"You do not know how glad I am if it is in my 
power to bring comfort to you ; but if you have really 
forgiven me, Mr. Clarel, is it not possible also to 
pardon the Jaykes?" 
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"That is not logic, young lady." 

"Yet it seems a kind of justice. I cannot bear the 
Jaykes to suffer for my fault." 

"You must understand that I cannot par don a servant 
who has once broken my express conditions. A leniency 
of that kind is weakness. What security can I have for 
the future?" 

"Would they not be more careful? Your pardon 
would bind them to your service." 

Mr. Clarel smiled. 

"Do you know Jane Jayke?" 

"Of course." 

"And have you detected any reasonable ground for 
such an expectation in that shrewish face?" 

Bosamunda was crestfallen. 

"I am thinking most of Jayke, who is inconsolable. 
And somehow — I can hardly tell why — I should not 
like to make an enemy of Jane." 

"Pooh!" said Mr. Clarel. "However, as a matter of 
fact, the Jaykes would have to leave under any 
circumstances. I have other plans for Marske." 

"Is that so? Then you will not take Jayke's 
character away?" 

"Very well, very well. Jayke's precious character 
indeed! And so you love Marske?" 

"Yes. Mr. Clarel, it seems very strange that Anne 
and Millicent have never been in it." 

"They are forbidden." 

The shadow on Mr. Clarel's face was black. 

"Yes. And now I understand. You wish to 
preserve them from something you think will sadden 
them." 

Mr. Clarel played with his beard; a slight flash of 
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surprise came into his eyes, as though irrelevant matter 
had been introduced into the conversation. 

"That is not my reason," said he with a rough edge 
to his voice; "they do not go there because I cannot 
allow them within those walls." 

"Oh, why? They want to go so much." 

"They must leave off wanting that which they know 
I have forbidden." 

He folded his arms, and stared before him with a 
cold, indifferent look, as though he desired the subject 
dropped. The feeling of repugnance which Sosamunda 
had experienced before, recurred. She drew farther 
away ; the hurt was her own, for she also was a daughter. 

"I think you do not love Anne and Millicent," she 
said impulsively. 

He unfolded his arms and stroked his beard in 
leisurely wise; an odd gleam lay in his eyes. 

"No. You are right; I do not." 

"Do you know that it is dreadful to me to hear you 
say that?" 

"Tour enquiry was a bold one and merited a true 
reply. A father does not necessarily love his offspring. 
I cannot love Anne and Millicent, because they are 
part of my trouble. Every time I look at them they 
make my old sorrow smart." 

"Is it their fault?" 

"Fault? I don't know about that. But to love 
them! Good God" — he laughed cynically. "They are 
no children of mine." 

"It frightens me to hear you speak like this." 

"They have no business even to exist," said he with 
rough bitterness. "How can I love or be just to them? 
The first injustice was their birth." 
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"If my father said things like this of me!" 

' * That is not likely. ' ' He leaned forward, tapping the 
fingers of either hand against each other. "Come, 
cheer up !" said he in a softer tone; "and let your mind 
be easy about Anne and Millicent. They are great 
heiresses — my heiresses, you understand. All Thirntoft 
will be theirs." 

"AndMarske." 

"Softly, my dear young lady. Not Marske. At least 
I will do as I like with my own — my own bought with a 
great price. No; they won't have Marske. They 
don't want it. They are rich — rich." 

Again an odd smile lurked in his eyes. 

"Sometimes their faces look as though they 
starred," said Bosamunda. 

"Nonsense. They are fortunate young ladies; very 
rich — great heiresses." 

"I wonder — have you never loved any one?" 

' * That I did, Bosamunda ! That is my great sorrow. ' ' 

"Ah! a child perhaps? A son?" 

"No; it was a woman I meant." 

1 ' I suppose — something prevented your marrying her. ' ' 
For Bosamunda had not the least doubt that Mrs. 
Clarel was not in question. 

He vaguely and sadly shook his head. 

'♦Or she died?" 

"It may be so." 

"How strange, how sad, these old things sound!" 

"They have a trick of living like new things in some 
heart or another. But as to Marske?" 

"Yes?" 

"That is my own. I can give it as I "wish. I 
intend to make it a free gift to Bryan. " 
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"The village will be pleased." 

"Does it please you?" 

"Me?" 

"Yes, you." 

"I cannot say. Does Bryan love Marske? Some- 
times I think he hates it." 

"He wants Marske with every fibre of his being. He 
can't help it." 

"Is that so? Then I am glad for him." She rose 
from her seat; her air was bright, and devoid of special 
interest. "Now I must go, Mr. Glarel. Father and 
mother do not like me to be absent from prayers. We 
have them before breakfast. I must run nearly all the 
way back." 

" 'Bemember me in your orisons, fair maid, 9 " said 
Mr. Glarel, rising, and lifting his hat with a reverential 
air that was not all mockery. 



CHAPTER XII 

The household at Highthorn were assembling when 
Roaamunda ran panting into the dining-room. Mr. 
Thoresbye was seated at the end of the breakfast-table 
with the Bible before him; Mrs. Thoresbye was in the 
armchair on the hearth; the servants were in a long 
row by the door ; and the rest of the household — all the 
fair-haired young people — were grouped about the room. 
Mr. Thoresbye suspended his hand in the act of raising 
his gold-rimmed glasses to his eyes, and turned his 
grizzled head and long scarred face towards Kosamunda 
as she burst in by the door. He seemed to watch her 
with a particular and grave attention; then he slowly 
settled his eyeglasses, placed one arm around the book, 
and began to read in the level grave voice which 
Kosamunda knew so well : — 

4 'Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, 
believe also in Me." 

Her father's tones laid tranquillity about her; they 
fastened soft kind fetters upon her heart. The feeling 
was the stronger from contrast with the atmosphere she 
had just breathed in Mr. Clarel's proximity. Her 
mother's glances — for from the fringes of her mild 
brown eyes she watched her daughter — threw silken nets 
over those secret aspirations, some portion of which she 
had confided to Sylvester Earnshaw. And yet the yearn- 
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ing was still there. Beneath the caressing sense of love 
and peace to which the home-circle brought her, her 
heart beat to another measure. Under the order and 
security she felt the stir ; the mist of the accustomed 
could not prevail oyer it. 

"In My Father's house are many mansions.' 9 

A faint sigh escaped her. The beautiful old words, 
so consolatory to the homeless, merely suggested 
many safely closed doors to this too-much-cared-for 
nestling. She ached for emergencies, while ever 
hearing the reiterated whisper that she was safe — safe- 
safe. 

And then, creeping between her attention and the 
words her father read, came the face of Bryan as she had 
that morning seen it. She hardly remembered what had 
been said between them, yet there had been a sense of 
antagonism. Bryan, dear Bryan, the Viking! She 
recalled how his face had become changed and his voice 
tremulous. She hoped that, if consolation were needed, 
the promise of Marske would bring it. 

"The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing 
in me." 

The voice of her father, with the other sounds from 
the garden and the house, the familiar soporific sounds, 
stole about her again, and she lost sight of Mr. Olarel, 
of Bryan, and Marske. 

After breakfast Bosamunda and Ethelinda went into 
the garden towards the fruit-trees, and thither Mary 
followed them, calling Bosamunda by name as she went. 
She came along the garden-path, shading her eyes with 
her hand, her face was lit by a smile, and there was a 
very particular expression in the eyes with which she 
regarded Bosamunda. 
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"Oh!" cried Ethelinda, "oh! I've run a thorn into 
my hand." 

"Bosamunda," said Mary, "father and mother have 
sent me to say they wish to speak to you in the 
morning-room." 

"Has not father gone to business?" said Bosa- 
munda. 

"No, dear. Why, Ethelinda! you are white with the 
pain of that thorn." 

"It went rather deep," said Ethelinda. 

"Let me go alone," said Bosamunda, putting aside 
the hand which Mary had thrust through her arm. 

And she went down the garden with her head up. 

In the morning-room she found her parents. There 
were reminders of the interview with Mr. Oglethorpe 
in relation to the confirmation, and something the 
same culprit sense of hopelessly different standpoints in 
the view passed through her mind. Her father stood on 
the hearth; the faces of both her parents were moved: 
their eyes rested on her with pride and affection not 
undimmed by emotion. 

"My dear, my dear! Gome here!" cried Mrs. 
Thoresbye, when this, the most lovely of her tribe, 
appeared on the threshold. 

But Bosamunda stopped on the other side of the 
table. She was startled, and more than that, her spirit 
hurried to the defensive. Why did her parents look so 
kind, so moved, so gladf She sought for an answer in 
her father's face. 

"My little daughter!" said he, with a very tender air. 

And Bosamunda lifted her head higher, and remained 
on the other side of the table. 

"Gome, Bosamunda, my love! Gome! We are not 
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angry!" cried Mrs. Thoresbye, holding out her shapely 
white hand. 

The girl advanced with a blush on her cheek and with 
a submission which very imperfectly veiled her regal air. 
She lightly touched her mother's hand, and then stood 
between the two. Mrs. Thoresbye checked a sigh. 
When Mary and Mildred had been sent for to the 
morning-room, on like occasions, they had run to her 
side and buried their faces. It had been a scene of 
blushes, enthusiasm, emotion. 

"Rosamunda, my child, an offer has been made for 
your hand," said Mr. Thoresbye. 

"Yes? Who has dared " began she. 

Her father's eyes flashed with surprise. 

"It is all in order, my dear," said he; "alias it 
should be. I am very much pleased with the attitude 
of the young man. He has been honourable— delicate. " 

"Who is the young man?" 

"My child! I have every reason to believe that this 
suit is not uncongenial to you." 

"But who, father?" 

"You cannot be surprised. I think he has made 
known his feelings to you. It is Bryan Hawmonde, of 
course." 

The red flew into Rosamunda 's face even to her 
brow, and she closed her eyes for a moment. Both 
parents looked anxiously at her. They had no clue as 
to what was passing in her mind, they realised that they 
were ignorant, that there was a divergence in the texture 
of this soul from the souls of their other offspring. 

"I do not know, Bosamunda," continued her father, 
"what is your view as to this engagement?" 

"Engagement!" 
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Her eyes lifted suddenly, and seemed to flash at him, 
then sank again. 

"The young man has behaved honourably all 
through," said Mr. Thoresbye rather hastily, "acquaint- 
ing me with his prospects and not permitting me to be 
mistaken as to his intentions. For example, there is 
considerable doubt as to his inheriting the Marske 
Estate. He imparted this doubt to me, and at once 
endeavoured to make his own position otherwise secure. 
A proof of very sincere affection, my dear." 

"Does Bryan think he will not get Marske?" 

"Well, there seems a probability of a modification." 

"He will have Marske, and that without modification. 
It is to be his." 

"Ah!" 

"The affections are the main thing," said Mrs. 
Thoresbye. 

"Mr. Glarel has told me that Marske is to be 
Bryan's." 

"Very well, my dear, then that is so," said Mr. 
Thoresbye. 

He took out his pocket-handkerchief and rubbed his 
glasses ; he felt a little jarred and perplexed. A rather 
chilly silence hung over the room. Bosamunda put her 
hand to her long slender throat. 

"You understand that a great honour has been done 
to you?" said her mother. 

"How?" 

"The winning of the honourable love of an honourable 
man is an honour," said her father. 

"Father," said Bosamunda, lifting her face earnestly 
to him, "will you then thank Bryan for doing me so 
much honour? Bryan is my old friend, my playmate, 
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my teacher. I got the Stradivarius violin through 
him." Her eyes were suffused with tenderness; they 
had the quality of velvet. "I am always so grateful to 
Bryan." 

"Yes, my love. I have noticed how pleasant a bond 
there is between you. I have thought — mother and I 
thought — there was something more. We were not 
surprised at this offer." 

"It has our approval in every way," said Mrs. 
Thoresbye. 

"You'll thank him very much, father?" said 
Bosamunda anxiously. 

Mr. Thoresbye laughed. 

"Well, my little daughter, I know your value, you see. 
I shall use my discretion as to what I say. Mother, I 
must catch this next train, and I hear the dogcart." 
He drew her tenderly towards him and kissed her brow. 
u 'The Lord bless and keep you,' my child, my lamb. 
4 The Lord make His face to shine upon you. 9 " 

He released her and hurried from the room to his 
absorbing business charges. Bosamunda stared after 
him rather pathetically. 

"Have I said anything particular to father?" asked she 
when he was gone. 

"Come! my dear! my dear!" cried Mrs. Thoresbye, 
suddenly in tears; "let me hold you in my arms. My 
baby! My Bosamunda!" 

Bosamunda ran to her side and knelt down, and laid 
her fingers on the hand that held the handkerchief to 
Mrs. Thoresbye's eyes. 

"Don't cry, mother. I can't bear to see you cry. 
Why do you cry?" Her eyes sought very anxiously into 
her mother's face. (Mrs. Thoresbye was so proud of 
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those eyes!) "You don't know how it hurts if I think 
you're crying about me." 

44 You are different from the others," said Mrs. 
Thoreebye, struggling with unwonted emotion. 

"Yes; not half so good. Still, I can't bear you to 
cry." 

"You are very dear to me, Bosamunda, very dear." 

Rosamunda lifted her mother's hand and kissed it, 
and then laid it against her breast. 

"It moves me when my daughters are asked for. The 
suitors come thick and fast now. My little birds in my 
nest!" 

The tears rushed to her eyes again. 

"I love you very much, mother," said Bosamunda, 
with religious earnestness. 

Mrs. Thoresbye touched her dark head, arranging the 
locks here and there with the hand whose ministrations 
had followed Bosamunda all the days of her life. 

"I believe you do," she murmured. "Second to — 
Bryan perhaps." 

"Not second to Bryan. Oh dear no I" 

Mrs. Thoresbye smiled tearfully. 

"So that you are happy, Bosamunda." 

"I am happy." 

"That is well." 

"Are you, perhaps, thinking that I am going to marry 
Bryan? Is that why you cried?" 

"You have our cordial consent; my only doubt has 
been as to his spiritual condition. But God understands 
where my eyes are blind. We are otherwise very much 
satisfied with Bryan. And apart from our liking of the 
young man, the connection is everything we could wish 
for." 
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"Is it, mother? That wicked 'Saul'?" 

"Oh, my dear!" 

"That horrible Marske!" 

"Why, Kosamunda! I thought Marske was your 
favourite resort. And I thought you liked Mr. Glarel !" 

"So it is. So I do. In the same way that I like the 
part about Satan and Hell the best in ' Paradise Lost. 9 
But you? Marske and Mr. Glarel don't belong to you, 
mother." 

"Well, my love! I have no desires, no attraction in 
the matter for myself. So that you are content !" 

"Mother, do tell me, are you really thinking that I 
am going to marry Bryan?" 

"Why, child! of course I think that." 

"But I am not." 

"But you said " exclaimed Mrs. Thoresbye in 

unfeigned amazement. 

"That I was very much obliged. I waa not, at first. 
I was angry; but father made me see it differently." 

"Bosamunda," said Mrs. Thoresbye, "what do you 
mean?" 

"I am not dreaming of marrying Bryan." 

"Why not?" 

"I do not wish to marry." 

"Do you mean that you do not love him?" 

"Oh, yes, I love him; but I am not going to marry 
him." 

"You can't act this way, Bosamunda," said Mrs. 
Thoresbye very gravely. 

"Why not?" 

"You can't play fast and loose, my dear. Your 
attitude gives me grave concern. " 

"I am not obliged to marry Bryan." 
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"Certainly not. The only obligation on you is that of 
right conduct." 

" Bryan does not think I'm going to marry him. He 
had no right to ask father." 

"How is that?" 

"I've all but told him I should not do so." 

Mrs. Thoresbye considered' for a moment, with a brow 
of exceeding perplexity. Sosamunda had slid to the 
floor, and was sitting at her mother's feet with her face 
upraised. It was as innocent as it was young. But it 
was full to the brim of mystery. Thoughts sailed in her 
eyes that carried but foreign freight to her mother. 

"Is there any one else?" asked Mrs. Thoresbye sharply. 

"No," said Bosamunda, "wo; there is not." 

And instantly she thought of Sylvester. 

"You are not being pressed in this matter by us," 
said Mrs. Thoresbye softly. "It has been evident for 
some time to me that a strong affection existed between 
you and Bryan " 

"Oh yes, mother." 

"And in the natural course of things such an 
affection ends in honourable marriage." 

Bosamunda shook her head. Mrs. Thoresbye took 
her hands. 

"You have to be married some day, you know." 

"Why have I?" 

"It is a woman's lot." 

"I might remain unmarried." 

"It is a woman's only happiness." 

"Oh, no! I have other happiness." 

"It is God's ordinance for us women, Bosamunda, 
my child. We find in submission our peace, our quiet 
way, our retired usefulness." 
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"Who is it I am to submit to, mother?" 

"To God and your husband," said Mrs. Thoresbye 
reverently. 

"I shall not submit. I will not marry Bryan. I do 
not acknowledge God's ordinance in this matter." 

Mrs. Thoresbye caught her hands to her breast with 
a scared look. 

"Rosamunda," cried she, "sometimes you say things 
that go into my heart like a sword." 

"Mother," said Sosamunda, sorrowfully and 
steadfastly, "sometimes you say things, and advise 
things that feel as though you bound fetters on my 
hands and feet." 



CHAPTEE XIII 

Again Kosamunda found herself at odds with her 
family. No one desired to press her to marry a man 
she did not love; but then Kosamunda, with every 
show of sincerity, affirmed that she loved Bryan. 

Whereupon Mary and Mildred exhibited their hand- 
some engagement-rings, and spoke of the peace that fell 
when a thing of this kind — which must be settled one 
day — was settled once for all. The great surrender, 
they explained, was sweet. When a woman placed her 
hand in a man's and yielded everything, a new life 
opened, a beautiful path of duty, self-sacrifice, and love, 
with its correlative of protection, guidance, and 
security. Tennyson was quoted : — 

"Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me." 

Mary led her to the sewing-room, where the trousseau 
was being prepared, and showed her the heaps of fine 
linen, the many beautiful things. 

"It is like a dream of happiness to me," said she, 
caressing the hand of her splendid sister, "to think of 
my own little kingdom that I shall govern ! My dear 
Will to make happy, to surround with comfort and 
peace." 

Bosamunda went about the room, touching the 

things and looking at them with sincere appreciation. 

She said nothing. How often does one remain silent 
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and leave the apparent victory to the last speaker, not 
because there is not an all-sufficient answer in the soul, 
but because of a sudden perception that the mind of 
the other is not capable of receiving it! 

"These chemises really are very lovely," said she, 
stopping at a table and lifting the garments one by one. 

"I made every stitch of them myself," said Mary with 
pardonable pride. 

"What lovely lace!" 

"It is real." 

"And did you put in this exquisite feather-stitching 
yourself?" 

"Yes. Do you know what I thought while I sewed?" 

"No." 

"I thought of Buskin's words: * Queens you must 
always be, Queens to your lovers, Queens to your 
husbands." 

"Ye-es," said Bosamunda, rather slowly. 

"And when I took so much pains over the feather- 
stitching, I was thinking of the text: 'The king's 
daughter is all-glorious within.' " 

Bosamunda touched her sister's cheek with her lips 
rather absently, not knowing how else to respond. 
Ethelinda, a silent shadow, had been stealing about 
the room close on Bosamunda 's steps, as was her habit. 

"When I was engaged," said Mrs. Thoresbye in a 
subdued voice — she was seated by the window with her 
glasses on her nose, exquisitely darning a thin place in 
a damask table-cloth — "I felt I was doing my duty." 

"Mother!" — Bosamunda 's great eyes wore rather a 
shocked look, — "weren't you in love with my father?" 

The moment she had uttered the enquiry, this 
excursion into the dim places of an ancient love-affair, 
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overlaid, as it was, by the prose and evidences of years, 
struck her as strange. The colour had deepened in 
Mrs. Thoresbye's comely cheek. Sosamunda came to 
her side. 

"Please forgive me. The question was not very 
nice." 

"It was at least unexpected." 

"Yes. I was wrong. But the odd thing is, 
mother," — an irresistible smile crept into her face — 
"that you want me to say what you expect; as though I 
ought to have learnt all my answers by rote in some book 
like 'Mangnell's Questions. 9 " 

"Say what you think and what you feel," said Mrs. 
Thoresbye, who was invariably pained when Bosamunda 
did so; "but I want you to remember that there are 
grave considerations besides those of mere wilful 
choosing. Your name and Bryan's have been coupled 
together for years, and, by the constant preference you 
have shown for his society, you have raised certain just 
expectations in his heart. Discretion for yourself, as 
well as fairness to him, demand that these things should 
be taken into consideration." 

"One almost needs the blessed sanction of a sense of 
duty, Bosamunda," said Mary gently, "in making a 
choice of this kind." 

Bosamunda did not reply. Was "duty" always the 
safest guide, the ultimate sanction? She stared out of 
the window. Afar off, over the valley on the side of 
Dowscarr, hung the. jewel Marske Hall; the sun even 
now smote on its windows. Something, some influence, 
drew her glance upwards to Ethelinda, who stood near 
her, silent as a white flower ; she sprang to her feet and 
caught her in her arms. 
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"Come along, Ethelinda!" cried she. "It we stop a 
minute longer they'll ask us to whip out our thimbles. 
Come, come!" 

Bosamunda was walking along the road towards the 
wood in Thirntoft Park where she had first met Mr. 
Clarel. This simple act was very like a piece of direct 
rebellion. An interview with Bryan had to be got 
through, and the express desire of her parents was that 
it should take place in her own home — in the morning- 
room — with the proper connivance of her family. The 
emphatic opinion of Mary and Mildred was to the same 
effect. When Tom and Will came for their answers, 
the morning-room — that repository for small domestic 
scenes — had been set apart for the interviews. "Don't 
go into the morning-room," had been whispered from 
lip to lip, and every one had pretended not to know 
why. Now all this struck Bosamunda in the same way 
as had the publicity of the confirmation. What is in 
good taste, what is refined, differs from soul to soul. 
What even seems to one person spiritual shall strike 
another as materialistic. 

Bosamunda said nothing, but privately took her own 
course. 

Unknown to any one, she dispatched a note to Bryan. 
He received it in the rooms above the shop of Prudence 
Popplewell, and there read it more than once. He kept 
it in his hand and looked at it again and again. This 
was a letter from the woman he had asked to be his 
wife, and whom he intended to marry. Her handwrit- 
ing, he had often noted, was freer and more characteristic 
than that of most girls. This was well. But the style 
of the note was unexpected and scarcely pleasant; he 
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refused to consider it in the least final, any more than 
he had taken her first laughing reply in that sense. 

He thought of the colour flooding her face as he came 
suddenly from the side-path in the early morning when 
he met her in Thirntoft Park. But did those red signs 
mean lore? Can there be discrimination in colour, and 
does one hue of the cheek mean lore and another 
aversion? It was impossible there was aversion, 
impossible that his feeling was not returned. And yet 
with what a light, firm touch her phrase had prevented 
him that morning, so that he had permitted her to go 
forward alone! He consoled himself by the reflection 
that the final submission of a woman difficult to win is 
richer, fuller than a facile consent; he should be proud 
of his wife when he won her ; in a sense she would be 
his own achievement. Then he turned again to the 
note in his hand. 

"Father and mother expect me to receive you in the 
morning-room," it ran, "and to give you a formal 
reply. But I intend to spare both you and myself. I 
shall be near the beck in Thirntoft Woods just below 
the waterfall this afternoon. If you really want an 
answer you will find me there. But I wish you did not 
want an answer, for there is nothing more to say. 
Think better of it and do not come; I warn you not to 
come. B. T." 

The warning was emphasised by a girlish dash of the 
pen and a splutter of ink. Every time he read it he 
resolved anew to go and meet her under the trees. 

But if the honest truth be spoken, he would have 
preferred the morning-room, with its handsome 
mahogany, and hangings in green silk rep. The 
decorum of the Thoresbyes was far from distasteful to 
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Bryan; Roeamunda in the midst of that limpidity and 
order was unique. He regretted her decision as to this 
irregular interview near the beck. Ethelinda would not 
have acted so. Nevertheless he took his straw hat and 
went forth. 

Bryan was a man who best finds himself amidst the 
stress of work, the clash of theories, the activity and 
struggle of intellect ; a room suited him better than the 
woods; the library was his atmosphere. The quality of 
the woods fell on him a little strangely when he entered 
them. All this gentle business of nature left him 
uneasy; he did not require her poetry; he walked on 
without feeling her touch, his head one moment down- 
cast, and then sharply raised to look round for 
Bosamunda. 

The heat of late summer, the silence of late summer 
hung over the place. Accompanying the silence was the 
silken ripple of a small and shallow waterfall. He 
removed his hat and stood still, but his face did not 
change from its somewhat cold eagerness. 

He looked around. A song came from a path below 
him, and then up between the leafy avenue and bracken 
fronds came Bosamunda; she was singing, her hands 
were full of flowers. She seemed to belong to the trees, 
the sunshine and shadow, the free breezes and amplitude 
of nature. He had full thirty seconds in which to con- 
template her before she was aware of him; and he saw 
her as a creature moving within her own circle of life, 
composed and thoughtful, her eyes full of preoccupa- 
tions, the secret of her being fresh and indescribable as 
spring flowers, unseizable as a song carried by the wind. 

He was asking such an one to break the circle of 
her life within his. A sudden presentiment of the 
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impossibility of his demand shot into his mind; 
whereat his manhood was in an instant np against 
this treacherous foretaste of failure. He made his will 
to palpitate as heart-beats through his mind. And then 
she looked up, and his clouding brow met her smile. 

44 Ah, Bryan! After all!" 

There was a change to something feminine and 
deprecative — the woman before her lover. This he 
could meet. He stepped to her side and would have 
seized her hands, but for the innocent guard of the 
flowers. He looked from her face to them and back in 
swift glances. 

"Rosamunda, I do not know what your mysterious 
letters mean." 

44 Are they mysterious? I thought them clear." 

"I asked you a very grave question — the grave question 
of a man's heart. You could not have been unprepared 
for it. Can you love me enough to be my wife?" 

44 And I responded that I did not know, nor cared to 
know." 

44 You love me, Rosamunda? I would swear you do." 

44 The affirmation is enough." 

44 Say that you love me." 

"Is anything to be gained by that? I love you, 
Bryan." 

44 That is enough for me." 

44 Then leave it there." 

44 What is it you mean?" 

4 'That there is no question of marriage between us." 

44 The future settles that. How do you love me, 
Eosamunda?" 

44 I love you — as my first love, my first fancy; as the 
glorious young man I called the Viking and made tales 
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about ; as the glorious young man who stepped suddenly 
into my life one day at Marske and put into my hands a 
new zest in living." 

Marske! He raised his hand hastily, and brushed 
it across his face as though a cobweb had clung there. 

"That is not all," he said in a thin voice; "how 
else do you love me?" 

"Ah! My dear playmate, friend and teacher 1" 

"More, Bosamunda!" 

"My half of music!" 

"More!" 

"My dear memory of dear years!" 

"More! More!" 

"As a thought strangely intimate to myself." 

"It is the beginning of — enough," said he restlessly. 

"How do you love me, Bryan?" 

"As my wife." 

"Your wife? She is a phantom. Have I never been 
ghost-like to you?" 

"Why do you remind me of my folly?" 

Again he put up his hand and brushed it across his 
face. Something came between him and his clear sight. 

"Can you say I have never seemed like a ghost to you 
again?" 

"Just now you looked like a vision." 

"A vision is clearer seeing. A ghost, I said." 

"What is a ghost?" 

"A dead thing that haunts us." 

"You have never seemed a ghost again." 

And then he thought of the face in the White Lady 
Well and coloured. 

"Yet first sight is often truest seeing." 

"Oh! Can you never pardon that old folly? The 
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light dazzled my eyes; the darkness confused me. My 
heart was heavy with memories. Why do yon return to 
such a trifle in this grave moment?" 

"It is not a trifle. I have ever turned that over as 
with a finger in my heart. It was so — strange" 

"Has it made yon dislike me? Ton have never 
shown dislike." 

"No; oh, no! But it laid something between us of 
which I have ever been conscious." 

"That is as it should be. A secret bond." 

"Not a bond." 

"What then?" 

"A warning." 

"Will you make so much of such a trifle?" 

"I have a deep instinct about it." 

"The matter seems to me small. So small, 
Bosamunda, that I wonder we waste words about it. I 
love you. For years now I have watched and admired 
you. I want to lift you close to my life, to set you in 
your right place. Give me this right. Promise to be 
my wife." 

"I cannot promise what I see will never happen." 

"Promise, and leave the rest with me." 

"I will make no such promise. I shall never be your 
wife." 

"Try an engagement for a time, at least. Give me 
leave to win you. I have a right to ask that. I know 
how beautiful you are — how other men must wish for 
the same thing I wish for. And yet I seem to have 
some prior claim — since you say you love me." 

"Yes, yes." 

"I had dreamed it would have been sweeter to hear 
you say that." 
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"I too hare dreams. 9 ' 

" There is no one else, Bosamunda?" 

"No one else." 

"What is it comes between ns, then?" 

"Myself! myself! myself !" 

"You — who lore me!" 

"Do yon not see, this lore I speak about, the quality 
of it, is such a love as I shall not give to the man I 
marry?" 

"I cannot follow such delicate discrimination. The 
lore you give me will change, will grow." 

"No ! no ! It will not reach so high. It has a sphere 
of its own though — something unique, fie content with 
that." 

"I shall wait. I shall not give you up." 

"I warned you, Bryan. Between friends so dear 
words of refusal should not come. It is vain to wait. 
Every step I take is not towards but from you." 

"There is some other man!" 

"Bather there is here in my breast another woman 
than the one you know!" 

"I have a right to more confidence." 

"Nothing can give you such a right save " 

"Save what?" 

"Save you yourself." 

"I take it then." 

"Ton lose it every moment. Nothing can give you a 
right over me save understanding me." 

"I think I understand" — the tone was low and bitter. 

"Every moment less and less. Ton do not 
understand." 

"Who is the man who has won you from me?" 

"Myself! myself! myself!" 
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He made a rapid movement, and the flowers she held 
were scattered on the ground ; he grasped the hands he 
had freed. She shivered slightly ; his touch gave to her 
soul a kind of wound. He said not a word, but looked 
in her eyes. She said not a word, but looked in his. 
The silent scrutiny, deep as the questioning heart could 
make it, lasted long. They scarcely breathed. The 
dropping of a cone from the fir-tree above, the rustle of 
the waterfall, the airs creeping in and out of the foliage 
and branches, hid the depth of their silence. The 
mystery of a soul he could not read rose up in majesty 
within the depths of her dark eyes ; there was a secret 
in them that maddened him, but the surface thought 
was clear enough to his reading. Then he loosed her 
hands. 

" Another time," he murmured with white lips. 

And yet he knew there was no other time. 

(( The flowers are all crushed under your feet," said 
she gently. 



CHAPTER XIV 

When Bryan was left alone in the wood he was 
conscious only of the bitterest anger. He began to walk 
swiftly through the warm musically-silent avenues, away 
from the spot where Bosamunda's flowers had fallen, his 
face rigid, his eyes hard, and the sense of miscarriage 
and defeat raging within as storm-wares against a rock. 
He could not hear the little whispering breezes that 
played amongst the foliage, nor see the flowers that 
edged the sides of the path ; he was aware that his hands 
trembled, that the blood in his reins coursed irregularly, 
that his heart beat with difficulty. But the physical 
sensations were not the most evident; he knew that 
something over -mastering from the remote parts of his 
being had rushed to the fore-front with astonishing 
force, and had him at its mercy. It was a species of 
mental elevation, an intoxication, a fulness as with red 
wine. His mind, thus off the cautious balance, felt 
freer, more splendid; it bristled with direful force. 
The thing that had happened did not cause him sorrow 
so much as rage; it was not consolation he needed but 
his own will ; and as he went along, he asked himself 
over and over again : Who has robbed me of that? 

This was the treacherous moment of his life, the 

moment of test or betrayal, when the guards and senti- 
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nels of a man's nature leave him alone and permit in 
him any sort of self-expression. 

To the moment the opportunity. The chances which 
prepare the mirror to our essential selves, which lie at 
ambush in the path, ready to turn the march of life 
into a series of self-convictions, had been at work that 
afternoon. If the ancestral quality had him for the 
moment in thrall, if the barbarous and secret heritage 
had usurped the place of the exercised will and laid its 
finger on the arrows of action, the target was ready for 
a random shot. 

It happened that a rumour of Rosamunda's walk to 
Thirntof t Wood having reached Ethelinda, she prepared 
to follow, and meeting by chance with Sylvester 
Earnshaw, invited him to accompany her. They 
reached the place, and were approaching the path 
above the waterfall (with many a pause by the way) at 
the moment when Bryan hurried from it, carrying, as 
the sole clear thought amidst the turmoil of his anger, 
the enquiry of who had robbed him of his will. For he 
still arrogantly supposed some detached motive for 
Rosamunda's refusal, and seemed to meet it when he 
suddenly saw, half hidden by the bracken, a figure and 
a profile. 

Earnshaw sat on a fallen trunk absorbed in thought. 
Without being of a contemplative nature, he felt the 
influences of beautiful exterior things ; the flow of the 
river, the sunlit woods, brought him to a peaceful 
mood, and his features took the expression normal to 
his lonely moments. And once again the quality of the 
man touched the apprehension of Hawmonde with a 
warning. Here in the easy strength of the profile, the 
deep clear goodness, the elusive poetic something, he 
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saw the winner and the victor — the one towards whom his 
own wishes return as to a home. And with an appre- 
hension of the mastering quality in Earnshaw, that 
agonizing hatred, which had risen in his heart once 
before in the parlour of Prudence Popplewell, mounted 
up again. Nor did chance miss the touch of malice 
with which it not only finishes but even decorates its 
merciless work. Bryan did not remark the presence of 
Ethelinda, who, a gentle but compelling reminder of 
civilisation, could not fail to have saved him. She had 
passed through the bracken to a spot clear of under- 
wood, and was at the moment stooping behind it to 
gather the flowers that had tempted her. 

The agonizing pang of hatred in Hawmonde's breast 
was followed by an exultant impulse towards action, 
from which, therefore, nothing diverted him; and the 
next thing he knew was that Earnshaw lay on the 
ground under his knee, and that an undreamed-of 
savagery was alive in the hunger of his hands at the 
man's throat. He was aware also that out of a deadly 
white face the eyes of Earnshaw were gazing at him in 
amazed reproach, and that in his own mind loomed 
tragic and irresistible— drawing upon him from some 
latent and remote tendency left within by his criminal 
ancestry — a murderous intent. It was as a vision in a 
nightmare. And then in another dream-like moment a 
shower of flowers fell over his own hands and Earnshaw's 
face, and he found his wrists clutched by small white 
tugging fingers. 

It was there the trick of destiny ended. He relaxed 
his grip, rose, and turned to the nearest tree, on which 
he leaned his arm and hid his face. A self -hate and 
self-derision, as measureless aa his exultant impulse, 
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followed. He recognised that the jrarse he had dreaded 
all his life was on him. This loss of equilibrium was 
frightful ; he saw with unutterable dismay the familiar 
image which stood to his mind as himself, submerged 
beneath a flood of unselected, unwilled impulse, its 
sovereign rule overturned. 

Existence dissolved into a darkening plain, in the midst 
of which his own heart beat with small, quick, aching 
strokes, and on the far outskirts of which a troop of mys- 
terious victors retreated swiftly with shouts of ridicule. 

It was characteristic of Hawmonde's egoism that his 
pride would not let him turn to tend the injured man, 
that he had no impulse to raise the form he had struck 
down, and none to seek forgiveness for his deed. He 
stared at the disaster in himself, and knew that never 
could he win his own pardon there. 

He was young, and, in common with young persons, 
the event seemed measureless, the catastrophe mortal. 
He seemed to have hidden his face against the tree 
already for an age of humiliation, when something in 
the silence around— over which still played the airs and 
woodland music — caught at his attention. He moved 
and glanced about him. Earnshaw was gone — he noted 
that with dull relief. But Ethelinda remained. She 
stood as though stricken into stone, her flowers at her 
feet, the eyes in her white face looking not at but 
beyond him. What he saw in the countenance that for 
years had gently adored him, drove the beak of the 
grim bird deeper in his heart. 

And the hateful part of the thing was that the fury 
he detested was still there ; it smouldered while he kept 
a hand upon it; the fumes of it rose up as wine in the 
nostrils of a drunkard whom clearer will restrains. 
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Ethelinda did not seem to notice his movement 
therefore he spoke her name ; his sullen voice struck on 
his own ears hatefully. He had come to a strange pass. 
To what had he sunk? Whither had he fallen? He 
grappled for a foothold. But she moved her eyes to 
his face. That was what he yearned for ; he wanted her 
eyes, some one's eyes, to look at him again; a glance 
might loosen this bitter enchantment. But when he 
met them, they were strangers, and still gazed at 
something else. 

"Did I hurt Earnshaw?" 

"Killed him, I should think!" 

44 Come! don't make too much of it." 

His self-respect groaned. Gould any ruffian have 
spoken worse? 

"You sprang on him like a wild beast," said the 
young remorseless voice. "What is being hurt? He 
was thinking, and never saw you. Ton gave no 
warning. In the middle of the beautiful wood — all 
this" — she moved her hand about her, as though the 
sunshine and leaves surprised her — "you struck him 
down, your friend. Like a wild beast," she added. 

In the sharpness of her words was a certain relief. 
He began to search earnestly in her face, — seeking there 
for the particular quality which he missed. She 
seemed just to be repeating the main features of a fact 
that struck her as horrible. Her gentle breast rose 
and fell, and the startled look was still in her eyes. 

"Men fight sometimes, you know." 

"Fight? Nothing of the kind! It wasn't a fight!" 
came the sharp reply. "Ton fell on him like a wild 
beast," she reiterated. 

It was then he seemed to find himself for a moment. 
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"Like a wild beast," he repeated. He sat down on 
the fallen trunk on which he had found Earnshaw. He 
perceived that he was trembling very much. A deadly 
misery attacked him; he wanted to cry like a child. 
The one important thing left in the universe seemed to 
be that Ethelinda should leave off wearing that stony 
startled face. 

"Won't you tell me if he is hurt?" he faltered. 

"He could walk — with his hand hiding his throat." 

Hawmonde nodded his head. 

"But the hurt wasn't there!" she exclaimed in a 
passionate crescendo. And then she struck with both 
hands wildly on her breast. "He is killed. I am 
killed!" cried she. 

"Won't you give me a little pity?" murmured 
Hawmonde. He was the mere beggar of the universe. 
"Or if not pity, at least justice?" 

She did not reply for a long time. The scared look 
went out of her face and gave place to another. He had 
never before seen such a look on the face of Ethelinda — 
"little Ethelinda— dear little girl." 

"Pity?" said she. "Yes, that is easy. But justice? 
what is the use of my giving you that, if you cannot 
give it to yourself?" 

And with that she turned and walked rapidly out of 
the wood. 

Hawmonde sat still on the trunk where he had sunk 
down. His life seemed to lie in ruins before him. 
There was nothing left but a deep sigh on his heart. 
It was a heavy, leaden weight, but he neither cared nor 
tried to lift the sigh to his lips. 



CHAPTER XV 

The rest of that day spote of crimson burned in 
Ethelinda's cheeks. She went about the usual 
occupations, but her real business was not in them. 
She had to shape her conduct to a pattern dimly 
forged within her mind by many secret and delicate 
motives. An intense and swift mental activity took 
place. The general rules, even the self-sacrifice, to 
which she had been trained to look as guidance, were as 
dead things and afforded no direction. Bosamunda's 
eyes held her more than once. Earnshaw, whose 
presence for an hour or two in the afternoon or evening 
was looked for as a regular thing, did not appear. 
Bosamunda noticed the fact. 

44 Where is Sylvester Earnshaw?" said she. 

"He was here this morning," returned Ethelinda 
evasively. 

But the scrutiny of Bosamunda was not satisfied. 
She detected emotion, and, looking more closely, re- 
cognised a change in Ethelinda. 

"Gome where we can be alone," said she. 

When the door of Ethelinda's bedroom had closed 
upon them, the two girls stood before each other, 
trembling a little. The window was wide open, and the 
white curtain moved with the breeze. Upon the 
mantelpiece and walls hung things collected and 
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treasured during Ethelinda's short life, and about them 
clung guileless memories. Bosamunda sighed to 
think that they should stand here together, with every 
trifle as they had always known it, and yet with 
changed faces. She saw in her sister's look a suspense 
that startled her. 

"I am not going to marry Bryan," said she, quite 
simply and suddenly. 

Ethelinda covered her face. It seemed possible to 
weep now; once more her heart beat naturally. 

"Ethelinda! Nothing has parted us?" 

The tears fell between Ethelinda's fingers — tears full 
of relief. 

"Has anything been my fault?" 

Ethelinda sank on her knees and caught her sister 
round the waist. The pressure of her arms expressed 
mingled relief and solicitude. 

"What is it? What is it? Did you doubt mef ' asked 
Bosamunda. 

The pressure of the arms denied it. 

" You must not be sad," said Bosamunda anxiously. 

At that Ethelinda rose and stood away for a moment, 
and wiped her tears and looked at her sister with 
composure. Her sadness was a trouble down at the very 
bottom of her heart, and with none of it would she part. 

The next day, in the early morning, when Bosamunda 
sought her, she was nowhere to be found. The thing 
that had happened broke up her former conclusions as 
to conduct, and with scarcely any hesitation in her mind 
she had stolen out to visit Earnshaw at his lodgings. 
She found him in his sitting-room looking very ill, and 
yet with as little in his aspect of disorder and shock as 
he could compass, A silk handkerchief was loosely 
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knotted about his throat. He thought he understood the 
impulse of the girl to risk the displeasure of her mother 
by a proceeding she would not have countenanced, and 
rose courteously as she entered; but when she saw the 
handkerchief she seemed disturbed. Earnshaw stood 
mute and excruciated; he could not explain that he was 
obliged to put it there. 

"Does it hurt muchf" she asked, when she had 
recovered herself. 

"Oh, no; it is nothing." 

"Are there marks?" 

"Just trifling traces. I am not going out to-day." 

"No. Will you please take that handkerchief off 
now?" 

Earnshaw smiled and shook his head. 

"I insist," said Ethelinda gently. 

"I will do anything else you ask. Why have you 
troubled yourself to come? It is very kind of you; I 
am glad to talk with you. But you must make nothing 
of this little affair. Men, you know" — he romanced freely 
— "are different from women; not so tender-hearted. 
They think nothing of little affairs of this kind." 

"Take off the handkerchief," she insisted. 

"I'd rather not," said he. 

She approached him, and put out her hands and 
herself undid the knot, and pushed the handkerchief 
aside. He sat mute and astonished, pained and 
touched at the same time. Then she saw that he wore 
no collar, and could not. She had drawn her gloves 
off, and with a kind, deliberate movement, laid her hand 
softly on the marks in his flesh. 

"Thank you, thank you," said he; "your hands are 
cool and beautiful as snow." 
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4 * Will you give me leave to go into your bedroom for 
a little water?" said she. 

He assented, interested, and with a tender curiosity 
as to her actions. She took a handkerchief, soft as 
gossamer, from her pocket, and shook it out, and, 
going into the bedroom, brought it back again soaked 
with the cool moisture, and then herself placed it about 
his throat, laying it there with careful touches, and 
afterwards gently replacing the silken covering. The 
young man watched the face bending near him, and 
found in it a look as of patient expiation. 

"May I keep your handkerchief?" asked he. 

"Yes. Now lean your head back against the 
cushions. I hardly think I ought to disturb you ; and 
yet if I might talk a little?" 

"If you only would stay," said he. 

She sat down. Her profile was turned towards him; 
it was full of thought. From her attitude, the bent 
head, the hands clasped on her knee, he again took the 
impression of expiation. 

"Do you know why I stop?" 

"Because you are kind." 

"But beyond mere kindness?" 

"No, I don't know." 

"I have come to beg you to keep as absolute a silence 
on that scene in the wood as I shall." 

"It would not be my impulse to speak of it. 
Hawmonde is my friend." 

"You are promising me this secrecy?" 

Earnshaw rubbed his hand slowly along the arm of 
the chair. 

"Only a great stress could make me speak." 

"You do not promise me?" 
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"I do not quite understand why I should promise. " 

Ethelinda waited a long time with a patient face. 
Earnshaw still rubbed his hand up and down the arm 
of the chair. 

"My sister Bosamunda is not going to marry Bryan 
Hawmonde," said she suddenly. 

"Is that so?" 

"I believe she has refused him." 

"If that is the case," said Earnshaw, "it accounts 
for much; it excuses much." 

"Will you now promise?" 

"I have not the slightest intention of mentioning this. 
What do you mean?" 

She reflected again. Earnshaw watched her patient 
and persistent profile. Then the colour crept into her 
cheek, her breast rose and fell, and her hands tightly 
closed. 

"You do not understand," said she, "how I was 
hurt. . Those fingers that seized your throat so cruelly, 
so brutally— oh ! but I am sorry for those hands ! — hurt 
my heart far more deeply. The marks will pass in time 
from your flesh, a little patience and the pain will go. 
From my heart they will never go, and the pain can 
never pass." 

A great amazement leapt into Earnshaw's face. 

"I too wanted a healing hand laid on my wounds," 
she continued. "I wanted your promise. I did not 
come for it until I was sure I need not speak myself. 
Do you think that any possible consideration could come 
before my sister's interest? Do you not know that, if 
necessary, I would have gone yesterday and would go 
to-day with the tale red-hot to my parents? Do you 
think I should hesitate to tear open these wounds in 
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my heart? It is not necessary. She will not marry 
Bryan. And what I want, what I long for, is to drop 
oblivion upon that scene. If I could only do it, I 
would make you forget. The memory should only 
remain with me, where it would ever be treated tenderly. 
I would cover it up in silence, and my sister should 
never — never — know. It is not, you allow, so much to 
be refused in marriage; it is a chance that comes to 
any man. But to lose the respect of a friend ! I should 
like to spare Bryan that. Something in my heart tells 
me he still deserves the affection and respect she gives 
him. I cannot bear that the way Rosamunds thinks of 
him should be altered. I cannot bear it for him." 

She ceased to speak. Earnshaw sat still, his face 
averted. He trembled to find himself the confidant of 
so much. The poetic fibre in his nature vibrated 
almost painfully. He was not one to underrate the 
circumstance or to misread it ; he kept her waiting for 
his reply only because he considered the quality of the 
nature discovered to him and sought for an answer 
which should not jar. 

"Ethelinda^" he said presently, "won't you give me 
your hand for a moment?" 

She held it out, and he clasped it in his own. 

"I promise what you ask," said he. "I repeat that 
all my instincts and my intention are already against 
speaking; Hawmonde is my friend. I did not attach 
any weight to a promise; but if it eases you now I 
give it. I will not tell Bosamunda or another what 
happened in the wood," 



CHAPTER XVI 

It took Mrs. Thoresbye some little time to make her 
husband understand that there was no prospect of an 
engagement between Sosamunda and Bryan; and then 
he protested that the state of things, as she represented 
them, was incomprehensible. On one point he was 
firm: without an engagement, the friendship, in its 
intimacy, as it had existed for years, must end. Not, 
he was careful to explain, the acquaintance, the good 
feeling; but the friendship. When Boeamunda looked 
surprised and even hurt he bade her be reasonable. 

"Try and be reasonable, my love," he said, as he 
kissed her and patted her shoulder before hastening 
from the room. 

The matter began to be trying; but that was not the 
end of it. A day or two later a note came from Mr. 
Olarel, begging her to call at Thirntoft Park. The 
invitation caused Mrs. Thoresbye to close her eyes, as 
over an unwelcome complication. Boeamunda saw no 
complication whatever. 

"Of course I shall go, mother," said she; "why 
should I not?" 

When Bosamunda spoke in that firm tone it made 
Mrs. Thoresbye giddy. 

Mr. Olarel was awaiting Bosamunda in the library. 
A rumour of her reluctance to enter into this marriage 
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had reached and surprised him. He believed that 
a gentle diplomacy on his part was perhaps required to 
overcome the hesitation of the girl, whose character 
seemed strangely familiar, and whose presence had 
become necessary to himself. He conjectured the pride 
which will assure itself of welcome before it accepts a 
position offered. When Mr. Clarel dismissed his cross- 
grained bearing, when he put on persuasive courtesy, 
and tuned his voice to complaisance, he had an 
exceptional attraction. 

"No house in the land but would be graced by an 
alliance with you." 

He dropped this intimation suavely, with a very 
gracious air. Sosamunda looked distressed. 

"Do you know that I have this matter at heart," he 
persisted tranquilly; "that I would gladly have a claim 
upon you?" 

"You need no claim beyond what you have, Mr. 
Clarel!" cried Sosamunda, looking at him with eager 
kindness. 

"Thank you, my dear, thank you. Yet I should like 
you to carry my name. Hawmonde-Clarel it would be." 

The name had a handsome sound as he rolled it from 
his lips. Bosamunda, dejected by so much gracious 
and futile importunity, lowered her eyes and made no 
other reply than to softly shake her head. 

Mr. Clarel tuned his voice to new music. 

"I am a man of great reticence, and reluctant in 
speech; yet I am willing to open my heart to you — to 
confide in one so young." 

"Ah, yes! But do not pain me by asking what I 
cannot give." 

"I have before hinted to you of a resemblance, an 
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extraordinary resemblance yon bear to one dear to 
me in the past. I have already told yon that, when 
young, I deeply loved a woman, and that I lost her 
whom I still loye. In all the years of my life since I 
have not mentioned this woman to any one save yon. 
Think what that means, Rosamunds!" 

"Thank yon, Mr. Clarel," said she in a low yoice. 

"In finding yon, I seem to find a new copy of her — 
to have encountered, as it were, her daughter. Foster 
the fancy by being that to me. I took the hope to my 
heart from the first moment of seeing yon with Bryan." 

Rosamnnda lifted her hand to her eyes. This mourn- 
ful claim from a life which appeared to her venerable, 
and of which the happiness, she opined, had been fatally 
wrecked in the past, touched even while it oppressed 
her. It affected her, however, without overthrowing 
her will ; the instinct of her being was deep and clear, 
and would not be gainsaid. It was a warning instinct, 
a monition of danger, a finger of light beckoning and 
signing through the darkness. There was not in it 
anything which she could impart to others, in the 
common way of explanation. 

"This hope," continued Mr. Clarel, throwing the 
more music into his voice in proportion as he saw her 
moved, "is to repair my past, heal my wounds, and 
banish the ghosts of Marske. Bear my name,, 
Rosamunda, and I will give Marske to Bryan on your 
wedding-day, with the rent-rolls that belong to it." 

Rosamunda turned hot and cold in one moment ; the 
last sentence did not reach her, so disturbing did she 
find the unlucky reference. What were these ghosts of 
Marske which she was called upon, thus solemnly, to 
banish? Her heart stiffened; the tenderness she was 
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beginning to feel for this old sorrow gave place to the 
paramount instinct of revolt against his claim. 

4 'The one you lost so many years ago," she asked; 
"will you not tell me something about her?" 

"She was not of my rank — as the world views 
things," said Mr. Glarel gently; "and yet her family 
was as old as mine, and, in its own position, as 
respected. She was a country-woman, one of the people 
attached to the soil of this county, of a great beauty and 
a great refinement, and of a tender nature. I took her 
from her home and had her educated; she would have 
graced " 

He broke off suddenly with a sigh. 

"And she died?" whispered Sosamunda, with great 
sympathy. 

Mr. Glarel gave a perceptible start; he made no 
reply, and his fingers clutched convulsively at the arms 
of his chair. Then he rose and began to march up and 
down the room, pausing at last with his face turned 
towards the light. It poured directly upon him, and 
light so unmodified is sometimes merciless. He had 
folded his arms, and his countenance looked hard and 
haggard. 

"She disappeared," said he. 

"Do you not know that she is dead?" said 
Sosamunda, a ring of amazement in her tone. 

"I do not." 

"You looked for her?" 

"No." 

"You never looked for her?" 

"No." 

He moved one hand and covered the lower part of 
his face, and returned to the dejected, self-absorbed 
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manner which was habitual. He was roused by a touch' 
on his arm, and by finding that Bosamunda stood beside 
him. 

"I am sorry for you," Mr. Clarel," said she, in 
mingled compassion and perplexity; "I pity you. Yet 
I pity her more. She may have waited for a word; 
she may be waiting still— all these years." 

"She was proud," he murmured confusedly. 

"Then we should delay no more. I will help you to 
look for her." 

He shook her hand from his arm, and walked to the 
window. A man sweeping leaves outside — for already 
they began to drop a little — looked up. Something in 
the white face and staring eyes touched the answering 
human nature in him and startled it. He pondered the 
fallen leaves a moment, then gently took his broom and 
moved away. 

"Let us look for her together," said Bosamunda, 
again at his elbow. 

"She is dead — must be dead," said he huskily. 

"There may be traces — a message." 

"It is too late." 

"A heart waits long for a word." 

"It is impossible now." 

"I cannot forget that she may still be waiting." 

"It is over long since. I have others to think of." 

Bosamunda retreated a step, and closed her eyes. 

"The past is the past," he went on; "I still have the 
future. Be Bryan's wife, the wife of your friend, and 
to me my daughter. Banish these ghosts." 

He smiled faintly. She did not raise her eyes, and 
when she spoke her voice was changed. 

"You never sought for her? Never sought?" 
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"No. I have said it before." 

"That is to me strange — bo strange 1" 

"My dear, I am a married man." The cynicism of 
his tone snapped and cut. 

"Yes, married." She faintly sighed. "Bat she also 
had some rights. I cannot forget it." 

"It is to help me to forget I am asking you. You are 
young, and these things cannot altogether be explained. 
They are in the past; help me to banish the memories." 

"You never sought for her," she reiterated in a low, 
musing voice, "never sought. No, Mr. Glarel, I am 
not the one who can banish the ghosts. I understand 
now. There are ghosts in Marske, ghosts and ghosts. 
And I, if I lived there, should call them round me: 
I should think of the one you loved and did not seek, 
waiting for a word all these years." 

"You cannot understand the circumstances. Forget 
it," said he; "it is over." 

"Are things ever over?" she replied. "I would rather 
remember." 

He made a gesture of pitiful impatience, even of 
anger. But she shook her head; her wide-open eyes 
had a spark in them, and her cheeks burned. 

"Mr. Clarel," said she, "I am sorry; but I shall 
never belong to Marske." 

And turning away, she stepped to the door. 

Once again in the open air, amidst the silence and 
melancholy of an autumn day, a sense of reaction and 
even of alarm seized her. She avoided the avenue, and 
turned into the lane by the side of the park wall. It 
was late now in the afternoon; streaks of fog lay in the 
fields, the ditches were full of rank moisture, and the 
hedges heavy with luxuriant growths, which hung 
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festoons of weedy creepers to the edges of the road. 
Yet she lingered, glad of the loneliness and full of 
lassitude. She felt the difference between herself and 
sisters keenly; Mary and Mildred fell easily into the 
softer current of life; even Ethelinda, though unlike 
the others, had a power of her own in subduing 
difficulties. Gladly would she too have smoothed the 
course, had she been able; whereas she often found 
herself the centre of a situation which was at least 
striking, and in rebellion or in opposition where she 
wished to please. 

She leaned against the park wall, feeling that in 
quiescence only could she combat a rising feeling of 
distress. But no sooner was she at rest than the cloud 
settled upon her — genuine trouble at her isolated 
position, a sense of being in herself a source of pain and 
dissatisfaction to all her little world. And worse than 
this was the touch of a present nameless fear which 
hung as a miasma in the air. 

By this time twilight was approaching, and the streaks 
of fog had risen and spread into an all-pervading autumn 
mist as grey as her own mood. She continued her 
course along the lane. 

When Thirntof t Park wall had been left behind, and 
the hedge and the fields, the lane lost its picturesque 
attributes; nearing the hamlet of Lowthorpe, it rose 
somewhat steeply towards the high road, which lay 
above and across it. As Bosamunda walked briskly 
through this less attractive part, she saw Mr. Oglethorpe 
going slowly up the lane before her. The trees in this 
more exposed situation were few, and already losing their 
leaves; they dropped sluggishly and silently under the 
action of the moisture. Black walls and plain stone 
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houses were the chief features, with a few sodden-looking 
fields or cottage gardens. She wished that she could 
overtake Mr. Oglethorpe, and hastened on after him. 
The fog clung colder and greyer over the landscape, 
and it seemed to her as though the figure before her 
bent beneath it. She watched him passing, in his long 
frock coat, his staff in his hand, his shoulders bowed, up 
the hill before her, going probably on one of his long 
pilgrimages about his parish, a dim apparition of duty 
sternly and punctually performed. And Bosamunda 
found the sight of Mm sustaining. Her idea of duty 
was as separated from his as are the poles from one 
another ; and yet at bottom was a sameness in the quality. 
She eyed him now with a friendly affection of which he 
was unconscious, noting that the burden of the years 
seemed unusually heavy upon him, and desiring to 
overtake and speak a word of greeting. 

It happened that he stopped before a gate that led 
into a field-path, and that the little delay brought her 
young steps almost upon his. Then he caught sight of 
her ; she saw the large white face with the long delicate 
nose and stern eyes alter indescribably, she saw the old 
man raise his hand with a tremulous gesture and wave 
her back, and then he passed through the gate and 
hastened away. Eosamunda's face paled and her lips 
quivered. 

"He, too," said she, "is angry with me. He, too, 
cannot understand. I am always to him that one of his 
flock who will not 'come in.' " 



CHAPTER XVII 

Although Lowthorpe was a mere hamlet in com- 
parison to Haisthorpe, it was the older of the two 
villages, being a cluster of cottages and small houses 
which could boast of an ancient record without pros- 
perous expansion. Haisthorpe was, in comparison, a 
mushroom growth ; its progress towards a township had 
been of quite late years. This was the reason that Dr. 
Bellomy'8 dispensary was found in Lowthorpe rather 
than in Haisthorpe. The first village, situated on the 
main road of traffic that ran ribbon-like over the table- 
land of Brackenholme, had in the early days of his first 
operations as a surgeon offered greater advantages of 
centrality ; there the dispensary had consequently been 
pitched, nor had it occurred to so busy a man nor to so 
conservative a people, that with the expansion of 
Haisthorpe, during the thirty or forty years of his 
practice, a change of locality was advisable. In 
Lowthorpe, therefore, the dispensary remained. 

The dispensary, which was attached to the surgery, 

was a bare place, with no more hint of luxury in it than 

there was of superfluous sympathy in the doctor's 

bearing. The floor was composed of stone flags, which 

were mostly bare, though here and there a scrap of 

ragged oil-cloth was to be seen — remnants of an original 

covering worn away under years of shuffling, clogged 
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feet that had passed upon it. Against the walls were 
wooden benches on which the patients sat. A counter 
divided the doctor and his operations from the patients, 
who stood or sat, awaiting his ministrations ; and about 
the door, which opened straight on to the road, was an 
immovable door-screen, having shelves upon the inner 
side on which bottles and drugs were kept. 

That evening, silence reigned in the dispensary, 
broken only by the occasional cough of a consumptive 
patient or the wail of a child. The place was full and 
the doctor busy; he did all the dispensing himself 
without assistance, and while the patients waited bent 
over his preparations behind the counter ; his plentiful 
grizzled hair rose straight up from his brow and caught 
the gas-light, which shone also upon his big red nose and 
high cheek-bones. His tall figure moved about amongst 
his bottles with somewhat ungainly, angular movements, 
and yet through sheer concentration upon it he got 
through his work with extreme rapidity. He never had 
any time to throw away on his patients; too many 
awaited his ministrations for him to waste moments in 
sympathy or words. It was a tonic, bracing atmosphere 
he created, somewhat harsh it may be, and yet beneath 
the rough vigour of his person and method was a real 
kindliness. This showed itself in the pertinacity with 
which he stuck to his rounds, the indefatigable attention 
he bestowed on his duty. He worked quietly and 
mercilessly — it was that which had earned him his 
nickname of "f Aud Butcher" — and did not temper his 
dispatch with tenderness. Anaesthetics he never used — he 
despised them ; and in this his people were with him. 
They also despised anaesthetics, which they considered 
inventions suited to "soft 'uns," and not to folk like 
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themselves who turned a broad front to pain as to 
labour, settling to the grimness of life with serious 
patience. On the whole, the manner of the doctor 
suited them. He was not disliked; they saw that he 
was hard-knit and unflinching as themselves. He was 
sprung from the country-side, of the same race, bone of 
their bone, flesh of their flesh, and they understood him. 
None the less was the dispensary a place of untoward 
expectation. The sufferers sat on the wooden benches, 
occupied with their own chilling anxieties, patient and 
silent, not interfering with or addressing one another ; — 
there a miner with a pale, sharp-cut face and a small 
hacking cough, a great fellow unable to understand the 
symptoms of weakness within him ; there a lad, rueful 
and red-eyed, with a swollen cheek tied in a hand- 
kerchief; more than one mother with an ailing baby; a 
girl with a peaked and deadly white face and bluish 
lips ; a worn woman struggling against over-work and 
increasing feebleness — all of them sat silent, pondering 
each his separate torment, and uncomplainingly but 
sadly turning over in the mind this circumstance of 
disease which advanced to meet upon the threshold of 
their lives their already familiar guest, poverty. 

The doctor, looking up sharply from his counter, 
beckoned a patient. One or two had already been 
served, and had gone out from the creaking door as 
undemonstratively as they had entered. The patients 
awaited the doctor's beckon, and neither pushed nor 
clamoured. It was a woman with a shawl over her 
head, an empty bottle in one hand and the little fist of 
a bairn grasped in the other, who approached the 
counter. The doctor's expression took a somewhat 
grimmer tinge when he saw the moisture in her eye. 
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4 'Aw reckon we moun hey t' bottle filled again, doctor. 
Our Sarah's no better." 

"Now, Mrs. Tetley, it'll be all right," responded Dr. 
Bellomy, in a big voice that startled the dispensary; 
"just yon go on with that medicine. Your Sarah 
must bide her time with the rest of sick folk." 

He took the bottle and filled it, clapped in the cork 
with a slap of the palm, and once more repeating with 
loud cheerfulness that all would be right, gave a finger- 
sign of termination to that interview. The woman 
slightly shook her head — she had lost four in the way 
that Sarah was going — and loosening her work-worn 
hand from the child's grasp, pushed over the counter 
her half-crown fee, which the doctor, with a rapid 
movement, swept into the till. To pay thus over the 
counter was a practice with the people who dreaded the 
running up of bills. Then Mrs. Tetley went back over 
the floor, the child clattering beside her, and the door 
creaked open and closed again. Another patient rose 
to the doctor's beckon and brought up his ailment, and 
found the same vigorous concentration bestowed upon 
it as in the former case. There was a fine economy in 
precious seconds, a choice application in words, a swift 
decision as to the method of healing, a strictly limited 
allowance of advice to each; all felt that the doctor 
within his confines did his best for them without stint, 
grudge, or self-consideration, but none would exactly 
have chosen the bosom of "f And Butcher" to weep 
upon. 

One by one the patients had been attended to and 
were melting away ; the creaking door had opened and 
closed many times, and latterly from the inside only, to 
let out the finished cases; for the hours which the 
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doctor thus devoted were already slipping away, and no 
late-comer cared to face his healing. Some three or 
four patients only remained, when a slow step and heavy 
breathing were heard outside, and a hand groped for 
the latch. The doctor looked up quickly to the clock, 
and then, with a frown on his brow which augured ill 
to the belated arrival, towards the door. For a moment 
the business of medicine dispensing and other details of 
the healing art in the sixties — the doctor was liberal in 
his use of the lancet — were suspended. The door 
opened slowly with its heavy creak; the wooden screen 
prevented him from seeing who was entering, and he 
still frowned fiercely ; then suddenly a great amazement 
lit up the faces of the two or three who still sat on the 
benches, and the moment afterwards the doctor dropped 
the pill-box he was handling. 

It was the Beverend Gabriel Oglethorpe who stood 
within the shadow of the screen, his venerable head 
bowed, his face whiter than usual, and trouble in his 
eyes. The hand that grasped his staff and hat 
trembled, and he appeared to breathe with difficulty. 

To the people, the apparition of him who figured as 
"The Judgment," in the dispensary of him who 
figured as "Death," was startling and ominous in the 
extreme. The one remaining woman caught her child 
to her bosom and began to sob; dejection fell on the 
men. Dr. Bellomy hastened from the counter and took 
his old friend by the hand. 

"Let me sit until you have finished," said Mr. 
Oglethorpe in a low voice. 

He waved aside the chair which the doctor hastened 
to bring forward, and took a place amongst the patients 
on the bench against the wall, his head depressed, his 
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long fine hand banging listlessly upon his knee, the 
other grasping his hat and staff. 

It required all the doctor's determination to bring 
the remaining part of his business through, as the 
patients, undone by this unlooked-for occurrence, were 
wandering in their replies and made their statements in 
timid whispers. As each one filed away from the 
counter and passed towards the door he would lift his 
hand to his bent head to stroke it downwards, in token 
of respect for the silent dignitary of the Church, sitting 
humbly in the seat of the poor ; while the woman with 
the baby, who was the last to depart, paused to curtsey 
low before him. 

To none did the white-haired clergyman give a sign 
of recognition; he was sunk in his own cogitation. 
When at last the door closed on the woman and the two 
were alone, Dr. Bellomy came forward. 

"You should have sent for me down to your own 
house, Mr. Oglethorpe," said he with unwonted gentle- 
ness; "I can always find time to come." 

Mr. Oglethorpe looked up with a kind of scared, 
speechless sorrow in his face, which brought the doctor 
to sit down by his side on the bench, his own brick-red 
countenance as near to some expression of sensibility as 
it had ever been within the term of his life. The room 
was very still, very sordid, very bare ; the old blind in 
the one window was grimy and torn; the rows of 
bottles glittered a little in the light of the gas-jet 
behind the counter ; a close smell, left by the crowded 
patients, who had all come in their working clothes on 
their way from work, pervaded the placG; the wooden 
clock, which warned the patients to dispatch, hung 
over the empty grate and slowly swung a visible 
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pendulum. And in the midst of the mean surround- 
ings sat, silent and lonely, the two white-haired old 
men who had trod life side by side as "Death and the 
Judgment" in the imagination of the parish. Mr. 
Oglethorpe could not speak, and Dr. Bellomy knew not 
what to say. Presently he stretched out his big red 
hand and laid a finger on the clergyman's wrist; then 
he rose, mixed a cordial, and handed it to him. 

"Drink this, Mr. Oglethorpe," said he; "your pulse 
is feeble. Is it illness or trouble?" 

"I have got a shock, Dr. Bellomy," he answered 
when he had tasted; "a weight lies on my brain. My 
heart flutters like a bird." 

"Drink it to the bottom, man, and then I can do 
something for you," said the doctor stoutly. 

And. he shook off the eerie impression which the 
appearance of Mr. Oglethorpe had brought, and stood 
looking narrowly down on the bent face before him, 
his hands plunged into the side-pockets of his rough 
oyercoat. 

"The hand of my God lies heavy upon me, Bellomy," 
began the old clergyman, setting the empty glass down 
on the bench beside him. "For forty years and more 
have I followed Him in this parish and ministered to 
His people, for so long have I striven to tread before 
them in the steps of my Saviour, shrinking from no 
cross nor from any duty laid upon me, to find at the 
end that I am guilty of an act of sinful negligence that 
may lose me more than one of the souls committed to 
my charge." 

"Come, Mr. Oglethorpe," said Dr. Bellomy, "we are 
all witnesses to an irreproachable life of devotion to 
duty." 
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"The Lord have mercy on my soul and on those I 
have unwittingly injured!" 

Dr. Bellomy sat down again on the wooden bench, and 
made up his mind to a great patience. 

"Would you state your case a little plainer, Mr. 
Oglethorpe?" said he persuasively. 

Mr. Oglethorpe drew out his handkerchief with a 
shaking hand, and put it to his lips and brow. 

"The death of old Mr. Clarel twenty years back — the 
marriage in unseemly haste at his bedside." 

"Just so," said Dr. Bellomy, nodding with his most 
professional air. 

"The younger Clarel had already a wife — a living 
wife." 

"Ah!" said Dr. Bellomy, sitting suddenly more 
upright. 

"The Lord knows with what reluctance I set out on 
that errand of disaster. But I should have summoned 
decision enough to resist the insolent will of the elder 
Clarel, and conscience enough to refuse to read the ser- 
vice over that shaking craven, the younger Clarel." 

"My dear sir! You did your simple duty, and, to 
the best of my recollection, you did not mince matters 
either." 

"I have no heart to forgive myself lightly, Bellomy." 

"Pardon me, Mr. Oglethorpe, but let us take this 
matter in hand where we find it. Give me the details 
and let us see what can be done. In God's name, why 
has not the wife come forward?" 

"She is dead." 

"Well! Praise the Lord for that! Is any relative 
likely to come forward?" 

"I do not gather so." 
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Dr. Bellomy rose from the wooden bench, and strode 
once or twice np and down the flagged floor with its 
remnants of oil-cloth. The villagers wondered that the 
light lingered so long in the dispensary, and it was 
whispered from lip to lip that the parson had come 
there smitten with a sudden and fatal complaint. 

"Mr. Oglethorpe," said Dr. Bellomy, pausing again 
in front of the clergyman, "I am a plain rough man 
with no room in my mind for fine distinctions. If the 
wife is dead and no relative is likely to come forward, 
this matter is best dropped, sir. 'Let sleeping dogs 
lie. 9 I speak as a plain man. 1 ' 

The clergyman raised his old fine hand and beat 
gently in the air with it, shaking his head slowly the 
while. 

"If the Lord so permitted, Bellomy, I would even 
take such a burden upon me and bear it to the end of 
my days. The Lord does not permit." 

"Could you, sir, state the case a little more— -pro- 
fessionally f For example, how have you become 
acquainted with this fact?" 

"I had it from a spirit as rancorous and deadly as any 
in this village." 

"Had you proofs?" 

"I saw the certificate of the marriage and I read the 
certificate of the death. The secret has been known for 
twenty years. The holder of it is now prepared to 
reveal it." 

"A little hush money, perhaps? I speak in con- 
sideration of the present Mrs. Glarel and her daughters. 
I see, Mr. Oglethorpe, no objection" — a faint twinkle 
gleamed in the doctor's eyes — "to your dealing with 
Mr. Clarel after your own methods." 
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4 'Hush money is no use. The motive is revenge/ 9 

* 4 Kevenge? Whose revenge?' ' 

"It is Jane Jayke, wife of the late caretaker of 
Marske Hall, from whom I had the tale." 

"Ah! a viper; and Mr. Clarel has dismissed her? 
H'm, yes. Mr. Oglethorpe, we're in a pretty fettle." 

The doctor sat down and took his chin in his hand. 
He held it thoughtfully for several seconds. 

"You say you read the certificate of death?" 

"I have. The certificate is in your handwriting and 
signed by your name." 

Dr. Bellomy pushed himself back along the bench, 
and turned so as to secure a better view of the 
clergyman. 

* * / wrote the certificate?' ' 

" There is your signature, and I find no reason to 
doubt its genuineness, for the wife of Clement Clarel of 
Marske died as a nameless outcast." 

"As a nameless outcast! Dear me, my good sir! 
Now could you give me the locality, for example?" 

"The death occurred at the cottage of Tabitha Goggin, 
a woman acting on occasion as a midwife, but who has 
been dead for twenty years." 

"Tabitha Goggin? Ah!" 

Dr. Bellomy rose, and walked several times up and 
down the dispensary as he had done before. Then he 
stood still, fingering his chin with his hand. To search 
back through twenty years of his busy life after a 
single incident was not an easy matter ; but the circum- 
stances had been striking, even abnormal, and they were 
not completely forgotten. From some recess within his 
memory floated forward the thin white face of the dead 
woman, as he had seen it — lying as a bit of exquisite 
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ivory carving between the ebony ripples of her hair. So 
much he remembered, but for the moment recalled no 
more. 

4 * What did she die of?" said he sharply. 

"Of child-birth, your certificate has it." 

Dr. Bellomy laid his hand over his eyes for a moment, 
the better to bring back the image of the dead woman 
to his mind. Then dropping his hand, he took again 
to his restless perambulation about the room. 

"I can recall with surprising clearness," he said, "the 
face of an outcast woman I attended at Tabitha's 
house. I also recall that the circumstances of the death 
made me uneasy — very uneasy, sir. Ever since, some 
reminiscence has troubled me. However " 

He broke off sharply, surprised to discover himself 
wandering into regions that were scarcely practical, and 
brought his steps to a pause before Mr. Oglethorpe. 
"However," he repeated firmly, "if I have anything to 
do with this, be sure of one thing! I shall be able to 
sift it to the bottom. There will be records. Thank 
the Lord, no day passes but I make time to enter notes 
of my professional experience in my books. My 
records of this practice range over a period of forty 
years." 

Mr. Oglethorpe hung on the doctor's words. As for 
the latter, he continued to stand as before, holding his 
chin between his thumb and finger. 

"Child-birth?" he exclaimed suddenly; "child-birth, 
you said? Why, man, where's the child?" 

"Your certificate," said Mr. Oglethorpe, "includes 
the child, who is set down as still-born. But " 

"But? Still-born is still-born, sir. There are no 
degrees between that and life, sir." 
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"That is no doubt true, Dr. Bellomy. The question 
is, whose was the babe of which you inscribed the death 
upon that certificate?" 

"What? what? what?" roared Dr. Bellomy. "You 
hint at deceit, sir? There has been some thimble- 
rigging knavery at the back of this? If this was not 
her child whose was it? No birth in this parish, sir, 
has occurred without my presence. Unless " 

He suddenly threw back his head, the nostrils of his 
big square nose opened and quivered with the aspect of 
an animal catching the scent, and he set his feet and 
thrust out his obstinate chin, and stared with the eyes 
of his body and mind down the long distance of the 
years. And presently back floated the dead face. This 
time the picture was not only clearer, there was more 
of it ; he could see not only the face between the black 
masses of hair, but the waxen folded hands, and the 
little white bald head which lay upon the woman's 
breast. 

"Ah!" said he, drawing a deep breath and slapping 
the fist of one great hand into the palm of the other, 
"that Tabitha Goggin was a villainous old body and no 
mistake!" 

"You recall the circumstances?" 

* 

"Sir! I smell a rat, I smell a rat. Can you, for 
example, recall the date inscribed on the certificate?" 

"It was a day in November, 1847. To bring the 
matter short, I may tell you that Jane Jayke affirms 
the child of the first Mrs. Clarel to be living still." 

"So? I fancy, sir, I shall be able to clinch the 
memory of Jane Jayke. An odd thing, is it not, that 
Mrs. Clarel should creep back to this neighbourhood, 
should come so close and get no further?" 
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Mr. Oglethorpe merely shook his head and lifted his 
hand mournfully. 

"And the marriage involves grave issues — I begin to 
see that. Those Glarel young ladies, sir, reputed 
heiresses of Thirntoft — h'm, h'm! Young Mr. 
Hawmonde. Lord, sir! A pretty kettle of fish for 
somebody to stew!" 

He resumed his march through the room, but carried 
himself with his easy nonchalant professional air again, 
and presently paused before the inner door to his 
surgery. 

"I think I can give you the exact date of the 
occurrence," he said. "I think, sir, I can trace the 
meaning of old Tabitha's silence, and perhaps of Jane 
Jayke's too. I am inclined to believe I can put my 
finger on the whereabouts of Mrs. Glarel's child. One 
moment, Mr. Oglethorpe, while I retire to consult my 
notes." 

He passed into his surgery, leaving Mr. Oglethorpe 
alone. The clergyman used the time in silent prayer 
and self-reproach ; yet was he somewhat comforted by 
the doctor's cordial presence. Scarcely twenty minutes 
elapsed before the door through which the doctor had 
gone out re-opened, and he came back into the 
dispensary, bearing in his hands a big, leathern-covered 
volume. His face expressed as deep a concern as was 
possible to his nature. 

"I have looked up the case referred to," said he. "I 
remember it perfectly. I entered it with particular care 
because of certain circumstances attending it. In one 
direction you may accept my assurances that the position 
is better than you supposed. The present Mrs. Glarel 
was tied as tight to her scoundrel of a husband as legal 
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observance can make it; for I discover that this woman, 
whom Jane Jayke declares to haye been equally the legal 
wife of Mr. Clarel, expired two hours at least before that 
mountebank ceremony at the old gentleman's bedside. 
It's by a narrow scratch, sir, and by no virtue of his 
own, that Mr. Clarel escapes the legal penalty of the 
bigamist." 

"I offer my thanks to Heaven on behalf of the 
innocent woman and her children." 

"But," continued the doctor, "there are further 
developments which it is my business to sift." 

He laid down the book and began to button his coat. 

"If you have the strength to do so," said he, with 
his usual peremptory and ready manner, "I must ask 
you to accompany me to the Jaykes' cottage, for I 
must confront her with these records. In this further 
development, if blame is to be attached to either of us, 
it lies at my door. And be sure, sir, I shall not rest 
until I have nosed the business to the end." 

Mr. Oglethorpe rose from his seat and set his hat 
upon his head. Then the doctor extinguished the 
gas, and followed him to the door. Here he silently 
offered the support of his strong arm to his friend, and, 
slowly and more gently than the doctor was wont to 
walk, the two — "Death and the Judgment" — passed 
through the one village street together in the direction 
of Haisthorpe. 



CHAPTEE XVin 

"Yon cannot comfort me, Bobert, you cannot 
comfort me! This is the valley of bitterness to which 
I have come. " The speaker was Mrs. Thoresbye, but the 
voice seemed not her own. 

"Anna! For my sake " began Mr. Thoresbye, 

and found that his tongue and throat were parched and 
speech too difficult. 

The father and mother were alone in the ante-room to 
their bed-chamber. This room Mrs. Thoresbye had set 
apart during all the years of her married life as a 
sanctuary from household cares; her husband was the 
only person habitually admitted within. A portion of 
their life they guarded even from their children, and in 
this portion had found the source and sustenance of that 
serenity in which they had reared their family through 
tranquil years. 

Mr. Thoresbye sat on a chair on the hearth ; a fire 
burned, for the autumn afternoon was chilly, and a 
blusterous wind wandered round the house, blowing the 
fallen- leaves in swirling clouds, and shaking and moan- 
ing at the casements. He sat with his head sunken into 
his breast, not daring to lift his eyes. The fragrance of 
the room, the delicate quiet, were as an acute edge to 
an anguish that cut through and through him. Prone 
on the floor lay his wife, the woman whose serene order 
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and self-control had marshalled all his life in paths of 
peace; she lay where she had cast herself from the sofa 
to which he had carried her, after the cry and swooning 
fit by which she at last disclosed an understanding of 
the news which Dr. Bellomy and Mr. Oglethorpe had 
brought that morning to the house. The place still 
shivered with the cry. Those of the servants who had 
heard it were huddled together in the pantry, whisper- 
ing and wondering; mercifully every one of the 
children had gone out. 

The day had begun with its usual cheerful routine. 
After prayers and early breakfast, Mr. Thoresbye 
drove down to the station, as was his custom; but here 
he was met by the vicar and doctor, who dissuaded him 
from going to business at Buslingthorpe, and who, as 
they accompanied him back, prepared his mind for 
news that could not be concealed. 

The two gentlemen were still in the dining-room; 
Mr. Thoresbye remembered it with a start. He rose 
from his seat, gathered some cushions together and 
placed them under his wife's head, and then left the 
room, creeping down the stairs of his own house like a 
thief, dreading to encounter either a child or a servant, 
so changed upon him did he feel his countenance and 
bearing. 

In the dining-room he found the two men seated 
where he had left them. On the table lay Dr. 
Bellomy 's bulky volume of medical records and some 
papers, one or two being much faded; a wedding-ring 
and guard, tied together by a bit of coarse thread, and 
several portraits of Bosamunda lay there also. Dr. 
Bellomy rose as Mr. Thoresbye entered, and Mr. 
Thoresbye beckoned him into the window. 
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"Neither you nor I can do any good at present," said 
he; "but she has recovered herself to some extent and 
spoken. Write me a few directions in case the swooning 
should return, or send me such a prescription as you 
think fit." 

Then Mr. Thoresbye turned to Mr. Oglethorpe, who 
leaned his elbow on the table and covered his face with 
his hand. 

"I must, for my own satisfaction," said he, "look 
once more into this matter, and get this story clear in 
all its details. I recognise that I have unhappily no 
grounds for doubting its truth ; it has to be accepted. 
But at least I must master it sufficiently to be prepared 
for necessary action." 

The information conveyed by the vicar and doctor to 
the house of the Thoresbyes had been as the breaking of 
a thunderbolt upon them. When the flower of the 
family is stolen by death, the affections find solace in 
heaping up tributary garlands to the lost scion of the 
race, discovering a melancholy satisfaction in the store- 
house of sweet and incorruptible memories which the 
grave builds up. But when the personality is left, and 
the memories filched, or their significance changed, 
when the sum of gracious qualities itself is subtracted 
from the family stem, and a mere alien graft exposed, 
the loss is bitterly complete. Bosamunda, with her 
eyes, her hair, her genius and grace, the beauty that 
was so uncommon, her difference from all others, had 
nourished for twenty years or so a natural elation in the 
parents 9 hearts; even the very difficulties she created 
had brought a savour into existence that would not 
otherwise have been there. It was the difference in 
Bosamunda which they prized. 
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The news dropped thus into the summer hey-day of 
their lives was that this difference was not theirs, 
that their vaunt was empty; their offspring being a 
still-born infant who had lain for twenty years in a 
pauper's grave, and Rosamunda a child substituted by 
a frightened midwife. 

Nor were they left in doubt as to the lineage to which 
the splendid child belonged. Rosamunda was the 
daughter of Clement Carel and of Alison his wife. The 
evidences of the fact lay on the table in the Thoresbyes* 
dining-room. In the first place, an official paper, dated 
1846, testified to the marriage, at an obscure church in 
London, between Alison Waysdell, daughter of Ralph 
Waysdell, weaver, in the parish of Torneslag, near 
Siplingham, in Millstone County, and Clement Clarel, 
son of Leonard Clarel, Esq., of Marske Hall, in the 
parish of Haisthorpe, near Buslingthorpe in Millstone 
County. In the second place, was a letter from the 
wife to the husband, which had been opened and read, 
but never delivered; a third item was the confession of 
Widow Goggin, taken down by her daughter, Jane 
Jayke, and signed by her mark; and lastly, the 
deposition of Jane amplifying this bare recital. There 
were also a wedding-ring and guard, bearing the initials 
C. and A. C. As additional testimony, was the 
certificate of death written by Dr. Bellomy twenty years 
ago, and the volume of medical notes. The evidence 
thus collected tallied in every point, and was corroborated 
by the memories of the event as recalled by the vicar 
and the doctor; a recital to which Mr. Thoresbye 
himself materially added. 

Summed up, after careful and prolonged examination 
by the three men, the facts stood out clearly on this 
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wise : — The stranger who took refuge in Mrs. Goggin 's 
cottage on a November afternoon in 1847 had expired a 
few hours later, at about 6:15 p. m., the birth of her 
child having taken place at 6 p. m. The birth of 
Mrs. Thoresbye's still-born infant had occurred almost 
coincidently, the testimony to this being, on one part, 
the fact that Mr. Thoresbye had entered the hour of 
the birth in the family Bible. Having returned from 
Buslingthorpe at his usual hour, and reaching the house 
at 6:45 p. m., he had gone direct to his wife's room, 
and found her with the dark -haired baby lying by her 
side, and with Mrs. Ooggin in attendance. His recol- 
lection and his notes of the event tallied in every 
respect with Widow Goggin's deposition. 

The testimony of the doctor was that he arrived at 
Highthorn House something after 8 p. m., having left 
Marske Hall immediately upon old Mr. Clarel's drawing 
his last breath, and before the reading of the marriage 
service was completed. His notes gave the hour of Mr. 
Clarel's decease as a few minutes before eight o'clock. 
This was important as establishing the fact that Mr. 
Clarel's second marriage took place after the death of 
his first wife, and was therefore in legal order. 

It appeared that the doctor had dismissed Mrs. Goggin 
at her own request, and had himself remained at 
Highthorn House for the night, taking Mrs. Thoresbye's 
head-nurse as assistant. 

The next morning at 5 a. m. he left Highthorn, and, 
having been requested to do so by Mrs. Goggin, called 
at her cottage before returning home ; here he found the 
strange woman lying dead, with a dead infant on her 
breast, Mrs. Goggin herself being in a condition of col- 
lapse, The doctor's notes stated that an examination of 
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the bodies proved that the child had been still-born, that 
the mother had died from certain evident causes, and 
that she must have expired at least ten hours previously. 
The notes stated that the midwife reluctantly confessed 
to having left her alone and to having found the body 
cold on her return at a few minutes past eight. A 
further statement was that the woman, though young 
and beautiful, was emaciated; the death being caused by 
ill-feeding and her state of consequent exhaustion. 

In the deposition of Mrs. Goggin an account was given 
of the events of the afternoon and early evening of the 
day the stranger arrived at the cottage; it also contained 
a full confession of the change of children she had 
effected. This account, Jane's deposition, taken under 
oath, corroborated. Widow Goggin's discovery of the 
rings,- the certificate of marriage, a few coins, and the 
letter in the clothing of the stranger, had been made 
during the night, and - before Dr. Bellomy's early 
morning visit. She could read, though she could not 
write; and Jane asserted that the discovery of the 
position of the strange woman, and of the importance of 
the infant which she had foisted upon Mrs. Thoresbye, 
had affected her mother's mind. She had seen the 
value of the opportunity chance had lent too late; and 
the impossibility of putting the information to paying 
use, without betraying her own crime, had so preyed 
upon her that she fell ill and died, leaving her con- 
fession, the rings, certificates, and the letter to the 
keeping of Jane. 

These were the bare facts presented to the judicial 
consideration of the persons interested; but it was the 
personality of Rosamunds that clinched the matter to 
each mind — not a man but was convinced in his 
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heart that her origin was as the papers affirmed it 
to be. 

Mr. Thoresbye resigned his latest lingering hope; his 
face wore a bereaved, pained look, but in his bearing he 
remained gravely collected; his austere gentleness, his 
slow manner of seeking for appropriate words being 
rather augmented than relinquished. 

"I am at a loss," said he, "to conceive of a motive 
on the part of Jane Jayke for concealing a fact which it 
would have better served her purpose to reveal years 
ago." 

"I fancy I follow her," said Dr. Bellomy. "She 
was not, sir, has never been, in possession of information 
as to the hour or even the day of Mr. Clarel's second 
marriage. Undoubtedly she leapt to the conclusion — 
one which seemed to lie on the face of things — that the 
marriage was invalid, that Mr. Clarel was a bigamist." 

"He was so in heart and intention!" cried Mr. 
Oglethorpe, with sudden fire. 

"I trust you will deal with him accordingly," said 
Dr. Bellomy, bowing in his direction, and not without 
relish in his tone. "The point of my observations lies, 
however, with this woman. Believing what she did, 
she may have concealed the secret in the hope of an 
opportunity of blackmailing; an intention which, 
owing to her having obtained through her marriage a 
first-class position in the Clarel family, she would 
postpone indefinitely. Mr. Clarel's dismissal of her and 
her husband would remove the motive for continued 
silence, and lend one for this untimely revelation." 

For an instant, an idea of explaining to Jane the 
futility of her action and purchasing her silence in 
favour of himself, flashed through Mr. Thoresbye's 
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mind. But he was a just man, a man of incorruptible 
conscience; and dismissing the thought on the instant 
of its appearance, he rose from his seat to thank his 
friends for their care and the expenditure of their time 
in the matter. 

When Mr. Thoresbye returned to his wife's room, he 
found she had risen from the floor and was upon the 
sofa, her face buried in the cushions. The change of 
attitude was a relief to him ; he stood watching her for 
x several seconds with the pained hesitation of a reticent 
and feeling man; then he sat down and took the 
nerveless hand within his own. 

"My wife," said he, "we have to meet this blow. 
We have to meet it." 

There was neither response nor movement. He sat 
in patient silence ; his face, scarred with traces of his 
fight with and conquest of the business world, was 
tremulous with fear ; in his eyes was a helpless anxiety 
as of a blind man who has lost his guide and staff, and 
stands, he knows not where, upon the road. His wife's 
collapse alarmed and confused him ; he stroked the limp 
hand over and over again, not knowing how to act or 
speak. The hours were short in which to form his plans 
and marshal his forces ; on the background of his mind 
dismally hung the face of Mr. Clarel — that other 
father. 

"Do you not see that we must prepare ourselves to 
meet this calamity?" he asked. "There are things 
that have to be done. Help me to resolve upon some 
action. We have others to tell— others to consider: 
without your help I am very helpless." 

"Eobert," said Mrs. Thoresbye, piteously, "I cannot 
bring my mind to bear on others. I cannot think or 
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listen. I only feel. Is not everything on which I have 
relied breaking away?" 

"Shall I pray?" whispered the man, trembling. 

"Yes, pray. What am I to do? Koeamunda and — 
and — Ethelinda. Oh, Robert! there is Ethelinda!" 

Mr. Thoresbye covered his face. Extempore utterance 
in prayer was not an easy task to him; yet he spoke a 
few simple sentences. He shaped them slowly; he beat 
them out from some secret basal motive of his character 
with infinite difficulty, but with most sterling sincerity. 
By the nature of our prayers the inmost dye of the 
soul may be guessed, and the latent force of the intel- 
lect tested. Mr. Thoresbye, lifting his voice to those 
powers, whom his unquestioning habit in religion 
represented in fashions that would have made a 
philosopher smile, asked neither for this favour nor for 
that, nor for impossible assuagement of the circumstance, 
but singly, that in the maze to which they had come, 
to him and his wife it might at least be given to do 
justice., And his steadiness of mind had its effect upon 
Mrs. Thoresbye; she became calmer. The difficulty 
with her was that her thought diverged to this point 
and that. The glory had withdrawn from her 
existence, the complacency was emptied from her days. 
She felt the grief as deeply as her husband, but was 
unable to concentrate on the heart of the disaster, and 
to assuage the lesser stinging portions by immersion in 
the central sorrow. 

Mr. Thoresbye's idea of a just course was to lay the 
facts of the case before Rosamunds, and to leave it to 
her untrammelled choice to decide her future. But this 
opportunity being given, what, thought Mrs. Thoresbye, 
if Rosamunda added to the bitterness of their fate and 
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the tartness of the neighbours' gossip, by deserting 
them in the face of the world? 

"Marske is a great prize, and it may possibly be 
offered to her," said Mr. Thoresbye, who was now 
slowly pacing to and fro in the room, his face ashy pale 
and the pained look fixed in his eyes. "We have 
nothing commensurate— commensurate" — he repeated 
the word, which he had slowly sought for in the retreats 
of his memory — "with Marske to lay- before her. 
Glarel, again, is a distinguished name." 

Mrs. Thoresbye suddenly remembered Rosamunda's 
opinion of the owner. 

"That letter!" exclaimed she; "the one from his 
wife. Where is it?" 

"With the other papers." 

"Shall you dispatch it to Mr. Olarel?" 

"Certainly." 

There was a long pause. Mrs. Thoresbye's pulses 
galloped. 

"Will you show it to Bosamunda— -firstf" 

"I shall not." 

"But why? She has a right to see it." Her lip 
trembled with eagerness. 

"The letter is not mine. I was compelled to 
examine all the papers alleged to be found on the body 
of Mrs. Glarel, before deciding that the tale ought to 
be made public. Having convinced myself of its 
genuineness, the letter becomes in my eyes as any 
other communication addressed to Mr. Glarel which 
might fall into my hands." 

Mrs. Thoresbye's face was still piteous and eager. 
She thought of a multitude of reasons— of her own hurt 
pride, of sparing the grief of Ethelirida, of avoiding the 
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snarling gossip of the Ackroyds, of not risking the 
eternal safety of the soul of Rosamunds. Many con- 
siderations hustled themselves upon the threshold of 
her mind, demanding to be taken into account, to be 
treated with diplomatic wisdom. 

"If Bosamunda saw the letter," she feverishly 
remarked, "she would never forgive him." 

"Possibly." 

"Kobert " 

"And, supposing it conceivable that the other reasons 
I have stated were insufficient, this one, of itself, would 
turn the scale." 

She met the resolution in his eye, the look that 
seemed to gather all her futile arguments with a hand 
and to cast them aside. 

"I agree with you," said she, when ten long minutes 
had elapsed; but the tone of her voice was unquiet, 
was shaken. 

He resumed his walk through the room, she bent her 
head; and in these separate silences the two awaited 
together the return of their daughters to lunch. 



CHAPTER XIX 

As the Thoresbye sisters, ignorant of any disaster, 
walked that morning through the Tillage, Ethelinda 
proposed to turn aside into the shop of Prudence 
Popplewell for light refreshment; instead of lunching 
at home, she desired to prolong her walk to Dowscarr 
Woods while the rain still held off. Irregularity in 
routine was classed by Mary and Mildred with 
questionable conduct, and their impulse was to oppose 
her wish; but Bosamunda, besides being constitutionally 
on the side of the rule-breakers, was sensitive to the 
changes in Ethelinda's mood even when she could not 
follow the motive, and Ethelinda was permitted to take 
her own way. 

No mere whim had impelled her. The gingerbread 
and milk which Prudence Popplewell sold formed the 
slender excuse for greater business. Timid and humble 
though she was, a conviction troubled her that a 
word lay on her heart for utterance. 

"Yuh'll find t' gingybread a grand filling thing," 
said Miss Popplewell. 

And then she sat down to jerk a crochet-needle 
behind the counter, while Ethelinda ate and drank in 
silence, and strained her ears for a sound from above 

where were the rooms of Bryan Hawmonde. 

286 
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"Is Mr. Hawmonde in?" she asked at last, braving 
gossip. 

"Yuh may mak sore o' that, honey. In and at his 
bewks; for he's a mon for t' bewks is Maister 
Hawmonde." 

44 Will yon tell him that Miss Ethelinda Thoresbye is 
here and would like to see him?" and Ethelinda used so 
much courage for the words that her ears buzzed. 

Miss Popplewell and her crochet vanished into the 
parlour presided over by the portrait of Disraeli. 
Ethelinda's heart followed her tread all the way upstairs, 
and beat more quickly when she heard the announce- 
ment given. Upon it, a chair was pushed back noisily, 
and then came steps that took the stairs in rather 
aggressive haste. Ethelinda got up from her seat, 
brushed aside the crumbs from her gown, and armed 
her spirit with all its courage. It was needed. When 
Bryan appeared his brow was ungentle and his eye 
combative; but to this militant carriage, there was, 
after all, nothing to oppose save Ethelinda, who stood 
amongst the sweet cakes, her cheeks red with exercise, 
her fair hair ruffled, and her aspect as one wrapped in 
some halcyon region of her own. 

"I have come to see you, Bryan," said she, and did 
not pretend so much as to lift her lids. 

The step of Prudence was heard re-descending the 
stair with slow, middle-aged decorum. Bryan's 
resource lay in an assumption of freezing courtesy; he 
used it as he invited his visitor upstairs, but missed the 
effect, for her eyes did not rise so high as the lowest 
button of his waistcoat. 

Since the event in the wood, Bryan had fortressed 
himself on heights of pride. It was a bitter solitude, 
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which be dared not Wave for fear of sfemhling into that 
mood of humiliation which of aU subjective feelings he 
most dreaded. Hi§ act baring been audi and such, he 
entrenched h im se l f behind it, ready with slings of 
nnpacinc words against any raah truce-bearer. It was 
possible that the dove-like eyes of Ethelind* heralded 
pity; and at once he made ready. 

He would not listen to his heart, which was glad that 
•he had come. And yet, as he held the door and she 
passed close beside him, a breath of her atmosphere 
floated up, and he was affected by a faint presentiment, 
as though the future which lurkB in the present and in 
the past, fleetingly stirred and looked at him. He stole 
a glance into Ethelinda's eyes, but encountered only 
something new, and his vanity perished on it. The 
adoration to which he had become habituated had 
yanished ; he fancied he caught sight of spirit, character, 
thought, which he had not observed before, and which 
piqued him with a sense of power from an unknown 
mind. To be sure she was timid, but the source of 
this lay, not in overwhelming admiration of himself, 
but in sensitive apprehension of difficulties in the 
moment; she managed this timidity with sturdy resolve. 

"You have not been to see us lately?" 

"I have not." 

"Therefore I came to see you." 

"I must, of course, thank you." 

•'Why have you not come to see us?" 

"Am I obliged to give reasons?" 

"Under the circumstances, yes; I think you 

are." 

If her voice had been sharp or nervous ! But it was 
soft and firm as a sweet-toned bell. His irritation was 
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sinking under it, and a disgust at his own pretension 
taking its place. It was useless resisting. 

"Honestly, Ethelinda, I did not care to face either 
you or Bosamunda." 

"Thank you for telling me the truth. And why not 
Bosamunda? 9 ' 

He glanced at her in obvious surprise. 

"Don't you know?" he enquired. 

"I guess a good deal; I know nothing." 

"Bosamunda has refused to marry me — for one 
thing." 

"I cannot be sorry for that." 

He drew a sharp breath. 

"You are candid," said he. 

"Yes. Some positions are best met by candour." 

"Very well. You can now understand why I do not 
care to meet Bosamunda." 

"On the contrary, I do not understand it at all. 
Bosamunda has been your friend for years. You may 
be grieved, but I think you should not show yourself 
piqued by her refusal." 

"Piqued? I do not see why you should colour my 
action by that word." 

"She is hurt that you have not called." 

"I am permitted to spare myself pain." 

"But not to give it to another." 

Underneath the phrase of the lips was another con- 
versation of the heart. He longed so much to arrive at 
certainty that he dropped his fence and drew back on a 
plain question. 

"Then you and Earnshaw have not told her " 

Here he paused, with a crimsoning brow, and an eye 
that asked to be spared. 
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"If yon mean, have either of us mentioned that to 
her — no." 

The red subsided from his face. He was glad of her 
news, but it had its unpalatable side. He hated to have 
to be grateful. A softer sadness overshadowed both 
heart and eyes. 

"You are bringing me your pity!" said he with slow 
pain. 

And that lent her the occasion to throw towards him 
the nosegay of sweetness which was the hidden gift she 
had set out to bring him. They call it kindness, 
constancy, human fellowship, love, forgiveness — when 
this walks the common way and does not go on stilts. 
But call it as one may, it reached him through her 
eyes, and not through speech; and instantly his wintry 
mood was changed by a fragrance of spring. 

He left the position he had taken by the mantelpiece, 
lest she should discover how poor a figure he cut in his 
own eyes, and lest she should see how the fortress of a 
man's pride had a door which could open, and how 
foolish and lamb-like a thing might lie on the threshold. 
He stood with his back towards her and his face to the 
wall, staring at a distressing print in a tarnished frame. 

" Besides not caring to face Bosamunda, I did not 
care to face you, Ethelinda," said he in a low voice, 
which somehow reminded one that his curls were fair. 

"You won't drive me away?" said Ethelinda over her 
shoulder. 

"No. Stop if you will. But what shall we talk 
about?" 

"Just what comes." 

"If you had been a man I should have taken you by 
the coat-collar when I saw you downstairs." 
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"I am only a girl." 

"But I can be savage with my tongue, Ethelinda. 
My mood is not a pleasant one." 

"Does that so much matter?" 

"Does it not?" 

"No." 

He turned and approached her, standing behind and 
looking down on the fair hair which he could see under 
her hat, and on the exquisite whiteness and youthfulness 
of the neck. The gods are good who lend so many 
tender hands to touch the weakness in us ! He did not 
know, that besides the nosegay of sweetness, she carried 
a rod. 

"All my life I have been haunted by the fear of just 
such a moment as came to me in the wood," he said 
suddenly. 

"Then you were prepared?" 

She still softened her voice with honey sweetness. 
That was her ruse. 

"Hi-prepared, you mean. I had not pre-figured the 
event into this particular shape, of course; but I have 
always known that something of the kind must be there, 
because the Glarels — you will take this as a confidence? — 
the Glarels have always been barbarians. I am a Glarel. ' ' 

"I knew that before. " 

"Yes; but I want you to understand it in a deeper, a 
more scientific way. You understand something of the 
principles of heredity. Some ancestors leave to their 
children the curse of drunkenness. The Glarels leave a 
habit of dominance, an impatience of check or con- 
tradiction. You see, for centuries of time the Glarels 
have opposed opposition — with the hatchet, so to speak. " 

"Yes." 
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"You understand there have been, in the past, very 
dark deeds?" 

"The Glarels have never been properly civilised; 
amongBt them have been savage criminals. I know 
that." 

"Yes, yes — the habit of dominance. As I said, I am 
a Glarel. It is not very bearable to recall it, but — since 
yon have been so good as to come— well, I had a feeling 
of intolerable hatred of Earnshaw when I saw him, a 
disgust at his existence. It was very sudden. I had an 
uncontrollable desire to finish him off. ... If you 
had not cornel" 

"My presence was useful, no doubt, to Mr. Earnshaw. 
But why did you hate him?" 

"He was my rival." 

"He was your rival? I should think that is probably 
true. Then you would be his rival also?" 

"Well! . . . yes. I had not exactly " 

"There are generally two sides to a question." 

Bryan passed his hand over his hair. There was 
a tonic sharpness as well as more soothing qualities in 
the moment. Was he getting the worst of it? 

"The matter is not quite on an equality, I think," 
said he gently. 

"Oh, why not?" 

"Our medium is not the same. I have suggested the 
difference already. Beneath the cultured gentleman — 
for I suppose I am that?" 

He paused imperceptibly, to lend an opportunity for 
assent; but this she did not give. 

"And beneath the learned scholar " 

Still silence. 

"Under these thingB, with which you are familiar, / 
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always knew there was something else. A Glarel is 
more or less of a caged wild beast. I knew I could 
escape no more than the rest of us." 

She was clearly listening; bnt she did not speak. He 
reiterated his idea; his tone was gently instructive. 

4 'You understand this question of ancestry? It is 
humiliating, hateful, intolerable. One cannot be sure 
of being oneself. Something from the past may startle 
one at any moment. The Clarels, from time 
immemorial, have been a set of tyrannous scoundrels." 

Again he waited for a word. He walked to his 
former position by the mantelpiece, the better to 
observe his visitor. 

"Mr. Earnshaw also has ancestors." 

"Well, yes, in the strictly literal sense of the word." 

It was then she delivered the well-directed thrust 
that snatched his breath. 

"Why — if all this is true — are you so proud of being 
a Clarel?" 

"On the contrary!" 

"You do not know," she returned steadily, "how 
proud you are of it. You do not know how full of 
self -congratulation is your voice." 

"Surely not!" 

"Nor how you despise a better man than yourself, 
because he has no— wild beasts — for ancestors." 

"I assure you " 

"Mr. Earnshaw knew you were his rival, and yet he 
remained and remains your staunch friend." 

"I know how excellent a man he is, of course." 

"You despise him. You do so simply on the ground 
that he is free from that uncivilised descent you glory 
in for yourself . " 
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"I— glory— in it?" 

"Clearly you do so. Real shame would free you 
from it. If a thing were intolerable to you, as you say, 
you would cast it from you." 

"That is physically and mentally impossible. I 
thought you understood." 

"It becomes physically and mentally impossible, 
simply because you nurse it! You nourish it! You 
hug yourself upon it!" 

The colour smote into Bryan's face and faded again. 

"If that is true — supposing this is true " 

"It is true." 

"I must be strangely self -deceived." 

"Why not? It is the commonest of human faults." 

Bryan sat down suddenly. The thrusts of this 
delicate hand were too keen for parrying. He took 
refuge in silence. On her lips — the lips that had been 
so shy and slow in speech, opening timidly to "yes" 
and "no" — on her lips he seemed to see other shafts 
ready for discharge. 

"You catalogued yourself just now; you divided 
yourself into three compartments — the cultured 
gentleman, the learned scholar, and the Glarel wild 
beast." 

He sat breathing heavily, his cheek at a white heat. 

"Of three things, each of which seems to me — taken 
alone — worthless, I prefer the last." 

"Good heavens, Ethelinda!" 

"Only one is not, after all, reduced to that." 

"Not— reduced— to that !" 

"I think not." 

"You think not! Really! I see myself in your eyes 
deprived " 
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"Of your props? I wish I could do it." 

"My/a-oprt" 

"Yes ! Yes ! I wish I could take them away." 

Under the questioning astonishment of his eyes her 
passion of impatience grew. 

"Your props! Your excuses! Your subterfuges! 
The bandage over your eyes!" 

4 'Subterfuges?" 

1 * Lies ! Falseness ! Humbug you call science. ' ' 

4 'Did you say a bandage over my eyes?" 

"I did. Why not?" 

"Why not, indeed? Lies — humbug, I call science." 

"I think I perhaps see you " 

"What do you see?" 

"You ! You! Just as you are !" 

"I begin to understand a little." He got up and 
walked once or twice across the room. Her eyes 
followed with a spark in them. He sat down again; 
his voice was low, and there was a look of startled pain 
in his face. "You see — me, you say?" 

"I see yotj," she returned firmly. 

"Is it, perhaps, something — very poor, that you see?" 

"Very likely you would think so." 

"You said you preferred the caged wild beast." 

"I said it because I meant it." 

"Will you explain yourself more clearly, Ethelinda? 
It seems to me — important." 

"You call yourself a cultured gentleman. Is that 

essential?" 
4 ' It argues However ! No. Go on. " 

"A learned scholar. Is that essential?" 

"No." 

"A caged wild beast. That, at least, is genuine." 
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"I fear so. Go on. I seem to have described myself 
as a sum of uncombined qualities. 9 ' 

"And taken separately, you see one does not care—" 

"I realise it." 

"But perhaps what others care for, is just what you 
miss or underrate; perhaps just what you despise and 
try to crush." 

"Even so?" 

"The Clarels, you own, are — odious. Yet you 
plume yourself on being one. You refuse to look on 
yourself as just a common man. Even you will not 
look at the scene in the wood from any point of view 
save that of a Glarel — as though an unprovoked attack 
from the rear were, in you, a sign of breeding." 

"How you paint me!" 

"But the common man that you despise, good, 
serviceable, faulty, staunch like Sylvester Earn- 
shaw " 

"Wait a moment, Ethelinda. Is all this that you 
have let off on me the reason why Bosamunda rejected 
me?" 

"Most likely. She has not said." 

"I begin to see light." He breathed heavily. 

"Why do you always try to get rid of what we all 
value in you?" said Ethelinda, a softness as of tears 
quenching the fire in her voice. 

"Then there is something left to care for?" 

"Oh, Bryan! Bryan!" The girl covered her face 
suddenly with her hands. 

He sat back in his chair, plunged in thought. These 
were the wounds of a friend, and he had that quality in 
him which enabled him to value Ethelinda more for her 
sharp criticism than for her tenderness. His pride 
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could not have endured softness ; it was braced by the 
smart. All that was splendid and serviceable in his 
character came forward to entertain the moment. 
When the rough stranger, Truth, knocked at the 
door, his was not the intellect to refuse her hospi- 
tality. 

One thing, at least, Ethelinda's acumen had dis- 
covered to him — a thing to which he had been blind. 
His shame at the incident in the wood, acute though it 
had been, had cushioned its sickness on the Glarel 
support. He had surrounded it with a glamour; 
deprived of that it sank to a commonplace predicament 
of humanity in its worst moments — a blemish to be 
rooted out with an unflinching hand, an ungenerous 
offence for which atonement was necessary. 

He sat perfectly still, his eyes on the toe of his boot, 
looking intently into the situation as Ethelinda had 
described it; while she, exhausted, shivered on her chair. 
His thinking had fruit at the end of it. 

"Have you seen Earnshaw?" he asked shyly. 

"Not to-day. He would be glad if you would go and 
see him." 

"And Bosamunda would not be annoyed if I called 
on her shortly?' ' 

"She will be glad." 

"She does not know ?" He repeated the question 

as one who is thankful for alleviation in any direction. 

"Nor ever will." 

"It makes it easier. Thanks, Ethelinda." 

He rose from his chair and again paced the room. 

"Will you take a note to Earnshaw from me?" he 
asked presently. 

"Of course I will." 
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He sat down and wrote one; then handed it to her 
open and unfolded. 

"My deab Earn shaw, — I asked Eoeamunda Thores- 
bye to be my wife one day lately ; and she, being as wise as 
she is fair, refused me. I am able to admire her enough 
to hope that a less crass idiot than I am, may win her. 

"Yours ever sincerely, 

"Bbyan Hawmonde." 

Ethelinda read it and held it silently on her knee, the 
long fair lashes veiling her eyes. The moment was full 
of a certain deep serious sweetness, crossed by gleams of 
humour. 

"Will that do?" asked Bryan, with a gentle laugh in 
his voice. 

She lifted eyes that shone like an angel's. 

"Ah! Yes, yes," said he. "I'm in the predicament 
of a shaken child." 

He allowed himself to look into the eyes, which were 
as the changing surface of a clear pool under an influence 
of skies. 

"A child well shaken and slapped and held over a pit 
I did not see." 

A new sweetness had come into "The Viking's " 
voice, and Ethelinda's ears drank it silently. 

"And now you have set me my task, Ethelinda." 

"A task?" 

"You have set me my task. It is a long and hard 
one. There is an initial chapter I must attempt at 
once. At least I think so." 

She rose to her feet, Earnshaw's letter in her hand. 

"I do not think that I can call on Bosamunda. 
Explain as you like. But say good-bye for me." 
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"You are going somewhere?" 

"A long journey, I think, Ethelinda. Yet I could 
not tell you the end. Will you say good-bye now?" 

She placed her hand in his, looking rather wistfully 
at him. Parting is sharp when it comes to that. But 
life has its shadows ; she had not flinched before and 
Would not flinch now. Some partings are more like 
meetings. We say farewell and set out on different 
paths, in order that, one day, we may be able to meet. 
We keep silence and say nothing, in order that, one day, 
we may be able to speak. He smiled down at her, his 
eyes sadder than she had known them; and when he 
had opened the door and she was passing through it, he 
caught her hand again and stooped to kiss it. As he 
did so there escaped from her heart a silent vow of 
that rare and absolute constancy which is the highest 
stage of love. 

When she had gone, he stood for a time turning over 
in his mind the thing that had happened, looking at the 
truth suspended by her words as a vision before him. 
Divested of embroidered phrasing, the rough outline 
was, that in his person he had formed the habit of 
assuming a private right in dominance. The natural 
consequence of a withdrawal from the common pale, is 
that the trick grows on one of imagining, some subtle 
and rare quality, to lie at the back of an impulse to 
inflict one's humours on the commoner folk. The 
thing was cruelly plain now Ethelinda had shown it. 
And the same hand which had sketched this truth, in 
telling lines, to the eye of his understanding, had 
unconsciously suggested a method of escape. There 
was no course save to take that method, and, as he was 
an honest, truth-seeking man, he would accept the hint 
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once it was given. For they were truths she had 
spoken. His eye was ruthless — they were truths. 

"Should I hesitate for a moment if this were science 
and not myself? Am I a coward that I should shrink 
from treating myself as I should treat any other fact 
about which I had discovered the truth?" 

He moved to his writing-table, and sat down before it. 

"Yes," he said gently; "yes, I am a coward. I 
shrink horribly from it. I should like to sit down and 
seek for subterfuges. I should like to shut that door 
tight again; I should like not to pass through. A man 
is a complicated creature given to self-deception. She 
spoke the truth. It is a fibre of my heart. I have 
never thought of myself \ save as an exception. But, 
by God! I'll cut this ont of me." 

Then he took up his pen and wrote rapidly. Again 
it was a letter; but this time the superscription was to 
his cousin Clarel, and it ran thus : — 

44 My dear Clement, — I have asked Bosamnnda 
Thoresbye to be my wife, and she has refused me. I 
do not intend to ask her again; not because she is 
not worthy of much wooing, but because I recognise 
the irrevocableness and wisdom of her decision. The 
event has occasioned me some reconsideration of my 
own situation, which my respect for and gratitude to 
yon constrains me to impart. I am quitting this neigh- 
bourhood to-morrow, with the view of establishing 
myself in my new position. I intend to devote myself 
entirely to my London lectureship, and to make my 
residence near my work. About Marske. Yon were 
good enough to make me a generons and flattering 
proposal, which I understood to be dependent on my 
marriage according to your wishes. The circumstance 
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being altered, no donbt the proposal is withdrawn. Bnt 
in any case, while thanking you for your thoughts of 
me in this respect, I do not intend again to make my 
residence in this district, nor to permit any claims or 
interests that may divide my attention from my work 
or fetter my independence. Again thanking you and 
apologizing for being, to some extent, a disappointment, 

"lam 

"Your affectionate cousin, 

"Bbyan Hawmokde." 

Bryan knew Mr. Glarel well enough to be certain that 
should this letter meet his eye it would be final in its 
effect. When the note was finished, he allowed himself 
time in which to sit counting the cost, recalling, as he 
did so, the especial wisdom of the sage which informs 
us the cost never can be counted. A feverish fibre, a 
sting of the blood, disturbed him even now. It was a 
long, slow growth with which he had to deal ; he could 
make no pretence about it. He saw before him a 
vision of long days, and himself within them as a 
laborious, inconsiderable worker in London, and 
nothing more, climbing the ladder of fame in com- 
petition with men of equal capacity. For, once denuded 
of the meretricious distinction of birth and wealth, he 
saw that he was simply one of many who have taken 
brilliant degrees, and whose position is still to be won, 
or at least to be tested. He took a long look down the 
shadowy, dusty way before he rose from his chair, the 
closed letter in his hand, and rang the bell ; and then, 
with a singularly quiet step, he went to meet the ascend- 
ing form of Prudence Popplewell. 

She was voluble and eager in service. Bryan could 
have dispensed with so much zealous haste; but he stood 
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his ground while she explained that a boy had been 
idling before the window of the shop for the last half- 
hour, and might doubtless be seduced to activity by the 
promise of a shilling. Bryan followed to the door, and 
there discovered an urchin clad in corduroy trousers, 
that were hitched to his armpits and fastened to a short 
upper garment by means of many brass buttons. 
Bryan, with a sudden darkening of the eyes, entrusted 
the weightiest letter of his life to this irresponsible 
creature ; certain that it could not miss its mark, that — 
cast into the air — the very winds would bring it to the 
goal. And then he watched the lad, who went with 
bounding steps and a twinkle of buttons on a joyful way 
which had twelve pennies at the end; he watched him 
until the breeze caught up the sweepings of the 
road and whirled them behind him in an obscuring 
cloud. 

"Give him the shilling when he returns," said Bryan 
to Miss Popplewell; "I do not wish to be disturbed.'* 

He went back to his room and sat down before the 
table. He knew — he almost heard it with an eerie, 
startled feeling — that the door had closed on his past. 
Therewith the glory had gone from his life, and the 
pomp and pride of circumstance; there was nothing 
left him save his faculties and independence. He lik- 
ened himself to a pilgrim in an undiscovered land, who 
goes bearing in his hand a precious seed, and knows not 
in what soil he may fruitfully plant it. 

He saw that this is the common enterprise, and all 
the world but a procession of such pilgrims, bearing 
each one in his hand the precious seed, and all the 
history of the universe but the result of that planting. 
A common task of common men ! The procession of 
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the planters, and he but one of them, urged by the 
same impulse — which whoso shall neglect must perish — 
and to some hidden end; sowing as a sower sows, laying 
the grain in the breast of mother Nature, and trustfully 
leaving it to powers that are not his to bring it to safe 
fruition; working in a like trust and a greater dark- 
ness ; unwitting whether this shall perish or this shall 
grow, or what indeed shall be the nature of flower and 
fruit, of what quality will be the return, and whether 
the harvest will fall to a man's own hand or to the hand 
of his fellows. Thus he thought of the great army of 
the sowers, and of the flinging broadcast of efforts and 
thoughts, into the bosom of the Unsearchable and 
Unknown, which dealt with them thus and thus, 
fashioning to unguessed ends the work of the workers. 
And, thinking of it, he was overcome by a thrill from 
the marvellous side of things. His mind, skilled in the 
interpretation of such part of the invisible as he named 
natural law, exercised within those limits in abstract 
thought, moved a little; and then, as a climber who 
sets one step higher for a clinging, startled second, and 
who finds that his wall has an edge and the edge a 
beyond, so he was startled by a glimpse of undreamed-of 
things lying, as it were, a stone's cast from us. It was 
but a glimpse. He hung on the higher plane for a 
brief instant, and then fell to his accustomed standpoint, 
the walls about him again, and a smile upon his lips, 
because in his heart a wild poetic stirring had entered 
for a moment of time. 

He raised his head, and realised how illusory is our 
conception of time and space. The afternoon still 
lingered — a grey-hued thing, with wings of angry wind, 
and the purpling dusk of evening on the horizon — and 
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his letter could but have been an hour or so in Clarel's 
hands; and yet he had travelled far along the new 
straight road, and his past lay leagues behind him; and 
the disgrace of the wood scene was softening down into 
the foregone, the smile of distance about it. As to the 
dream of Marske, and of himself as the sole male heir 
of the Olarels, that was a vanished craze of some bygone 
night. 

An hour or two later, calling at High thorn House to 
leave a card of farewell, he was informed that Mrs. 
Thoresbye was seriously indisposed. Next morning he 
said adieu to Prudence Popplewell and to the village of 
Haisthorpe. 

It was some ten days later that an answer from his 
cousin Glarel reached him. It was short, bitter, and 
carried a bomb-shell of news. When the immense 
surprise was over, and he had leisure to trace the 
connection of the event with his own life, he perceived 
that his self -stripping had been but an anticipation of 
fate; and that, running ahead of destiny by his own 
deed, he had defeated her humiliating purpose, and had 
snatched instead from her hands, an occasion of forging 
in one bright moment of insight, an enduring fabric of 
self-respect. 

To a man like Bryan that was much. He was able, 
from a calm sense of safety and well-being and strength 
in the very inward parte of his being, to make an 
obeisance to the wit and sense of Bosamunda, whose 
touch on life had surpassed his own in delicacy, and to 
breathe unutterable thanksgiving to the acumen and 
courage of Ethelinda. And then his sobbing, thankful 
thoughts were lifted, as it were, by some swift finger 
once more higher than themselves, and beyond the edge 
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of his intellectual wall; and he found himself lingering 
imaginatively at the feet of a great Power and 
Knowledge, other than and beyond his own, Who had 
held the threads of these blind events, and opened for 
him, against his own will, a hairbreadth escape from 
humiliation into achievement, and the chance of that 
safety which a man forges from within. 



CHAPTER XX 

The moods of Mr. Clarel had, since Rosamunds 's last 
interview with him, scared the senses of his wife and 
daughters in more than ordinary measure. The ladies 
of his household lived in fear; they shivered up and 
down the staircases of their ancestral abode, their minds 
too stupefied to recognise their own rights, either of 
existence or possession, and entirely pre-occupied by the 
monstrous consciousness of the demon who lurked in the 
library, under the guise of a husband and father, and 
who only appeared in their presence in order to congeal 
the remnant of their wits by his icy sneer. 

The atmosphere of Mr. Clarel had always resembled 

a nipping wind. It now began to have its analogue in 

a hail-shower. More than once lately he had discharged 

upon them words so cold and stinging that the girls 

shrank as under blows, and Mrs. Clarel raised a 

protecting hand. Sometimes he did not speak at all, 

but merely sat eyeing them with an appalling contempt 

and hate, before which the beating of their hearts and 

pulses lessened. After the receipt of Bryan's letter his 

black mood culminated, and broke in a storm over their 

heads — the native brutality at last released from the 

careful bridling of his ghastly courtesy. 

"The worst is still before us!" cried Mrs. Clarel, 

306 
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clasping her trembling daughters in her arms when he 
left them to their despair. 

It was usually a difficult matter for the neighbours or 
the county to call at Thirntoft Hall. Civilised human 
nature shrinks from the spectacle of a tragedy when 
assistance cannot be rendered, and a too obvious skeleton 
in the cupboard is apt to disperse the guests. Callers at 
Thirntoft had never been frequent, and now, the burst 
of sunshine which had come from Highthorn House 
having withdrawn, they came — uneasy visitors — few 
and far between. The approach of Mr. Oglethorpe one 
morning was therefore hailed from the drawing-room 
window with disturbance. Mrs. Clarel, now entirely 
out of practice in an art in which she had always failed, 
was thrown by the sight of the venerable vicar into a 
feverish condition of absolute incapacity, and the girls 
hung together, alternately wringing their hands and 
re-arranging the antimacassars. 

But his step — a measured tread full of serious import — 
went past the drawing-room door; it was clearly his 
intention to beard the lion in his den. A couple of 
hours elapsed, and then he was heard returning, 
accompanied by the familiar household demon. The 
voice of the clergyman was raised: it filled the passage 
with denunciatory sounds; it threw off a fire of 
indignation, surpassing even the pulpit utterance which 
terrified Mrs. Clarel on Sundays. On the other hand, 
Mr. ClarePs tones were low, courteous, and smooth, 
with now and then a cold laugh of well-restrained 
triumph. The three poor souls in the drawing-room 
strained their ears to catch some hint of the new 
disaster, being unable to think of an event save as a 
disaster. 
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On the threshold of the house Mr. Oglethorpe was 
heard again, lifting up his voice in prophetic ful- 
mination. 

"The Lord judge between thee and me, Clement 
Clarel!" he cried. 

"My one regret, sir," drawled the smooth reply, "is 
that circumstances appear to have cheated me of the 
little indiscretion I intended to commit." 

"You are bold to insolence. But vengeance belongs 
to the Lord God, and to His dealing I commend you and 
your evil deeds." 

The sternness of his tones caused the knees of the 
three unhappy women to shake. 

"He has cursed the house, but it is cursed enough!" 
said Mrs. Clarel. 

The house-door closed, and the returning step of the 
husband and father came towards the drawing-room. 
He paused. With pale faces and open rabbit mouths 
apd round colourless eyes the three heads turned towards 
the entrance. The handle moved, and he threw the 
door open and stood on the threshold. Mrs. Clarel, who 
had snatched up a vase of flowers as a refuge, let it fall 
from her shaking fingers. She appeared unconscious of 
what she had done, and gazed at her husband with the 
water trickling unheeded over her handsome gown. 
His face was slightly flushed, and there was in his eyes 
an evil shining which was a new alarm. He stared at 
the three, his glance dreadfully moving from face to 
face. His lips were slightly parted in what might 
have been either an angry smile or acid derision: he 
surveyed them as from a fresh light ; then, with a bow 
to his wife, he approached, picked up the fragments of 
the vase and the scattered flowers, collected them, and 
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rang the bell for the footman. This being done, he 
left the room. 

Nothing could have affected them with a more 
tormenting sense of an impending crash. 

When Mr. Clarel went back to his study, he sat down 
to the writing-table and indited the tart reply to 
Bryan's letter, of which the receipt was destined to 
touch the heart of his cousin in a manner so far removed 
from his imagining. 

Having done this, he rose and walked to a cabinet 
and opened a drawer. 

During Mr. Oglethorpe's recital of the story which so 
intimately affected himself, Mr. Clarel had been able, 
under an assumption of interested indifference, to mask 
the intense and burning excitement he experienced. 
Once, however, he betrayed emotion. He was unable 
to control his colour or the muscles of his face, when 
Mr. Oglethorpe laid before him the certificate of his first 
marriage; bis eye — a craven in it — leapt to Mr. 
Oglethorpe's, and then wavered away to this cabinet, 
resting there with a very peculiar expression. Only 
when he learned that he stood beyond the arm of the 
law, did this telling reminiscence of his attitude and 
appearance at the death-bed of his father, expunge itself 
from his countenance. 

It galled him now to suspect some self -exposure in 
the front of the lynx-eyed clergyman, but the sense of 
triumph submerged the lesser emotion. He drew from 
the drawer a pocket-pistol, an elegant trifle whose 
rich enchasing formed at once an excuse for its 
presence and a concealment of its purpose. This toy 
he fondled, apostrophising it in familiar terms as "tried 
and constant friend," "companion of twenty years," 
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and so forth. For two decades he had cherished it as 
the intended quietus of that terror which had trod upon 
his heels for the period, a terror which he learned was 
the illusory creation of his sick conscience and guilty 
inertia. The arm of the law protected, not pursued 
him. If he had searched even as far as Haisthorpe 
village! If he had faced his life as he had made it and 
had not fled! It was characteristic of the nature of 
Mr. Clarel that the use to which he had dedicated the 
pistol being over, he had an impulse to throw the 
thing away— out of the window amidst a bed of laurels, 
where it would rot amongst the roots. He did not do 
it. That which was to be, the ripe dark fruit, the 
ultimate thought which knew itself though he did not 
know it, withheld his hand. 

Even in the moment of his triumph, he was conscious 
of an uneasy stirring in the back parts of his mind, a 
stealing by of grey-backed shadows far away; a sound as 
of faint cries, scarcely noticed, that heralded the pack 
lurking in the dim forests of the mind, whence at last 
the wolves may leap. Such a chill and scarcely 
conscious foreboding was there, in spite of the relief 
which ran through his exterior thought, as he still 
handled the pistol. 

"My head and this," he said, "are not, after all, to 
form too extreme an acquaintance. I am safe as a 
churchwarden or the Lord Chief Justice himself. There 
has been no crime. Lord! what a pierced bladder is 
here! There has been no crime. Her Majesty's laws 
have not been outraged. Exemplary Clarel!" 

He replaced the pistol in the drawer. 

Again he stood nerveless amidst his thoughts. All 
the riddles of the past, the haunting secrets, were 
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answered. They lay before him flat and opened, the 
heart exposed. His exultation shivered a little; for he 
saw himself as the central dupe of a drama whose action 
had taken place above and around him, with Death find 
Destiny as players. 

He sat down and scribbled a note to his lawyer. Mr. 
Smalpage still survived, the mainstay (as he believed) 
of the Marske estate, which (again he believed) it had 
been his part to rescue. The vision of a goose-quill 
hovered before the eyes of Mr. Clarel as he dried the 
sheet and addressed the envelope. He shuddered, and 
then caught back the qualm on a cry of satisfaction. 

"My daughter! my daughter! Bosamunda Clarel! 
Alison's child! An heiress for Marske!" 

Then once more he bent over the letter that 
Eosamunda's mother had left him. A murmur broke 
from his lips. He covered his face, and let the memory 
of Alison clothe him as in a comfortable garment. Her 
words, even in reproach, were fragrant as pressed 
lavender; the inimitable flavour of her brave and tender 
spirit, the sweet originality in constancy and love — a 
story that ever must be fresh, and told as from the 
sources of the first heart that ever loved — rose from the 
page. What an atmosphere her innocent freshness had 
thrown around her! He recalled now, with surprise, 
that he had not been able to dream of approaching her 
save with a man's last homage. And, afterwards, with 
what meek courage she had carried the cross of silence 
and of shame, sustained by innocence, and constant to 
wifely duty! How heroically also had she fought with 
fast encroaching poverty — for how had he been able to 
keep a wife and establishment of his own, with his 
niggard allowance and many claims upon it? And last, 
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with what determination had she cherished the life of 
the child, whose existence — in that far past a terror to 
him — would fall softly and with blessing on his old 
age! The last act of this strange and simple drama of 
an artless nature was in harmony with the whole. For, 
like a pitying angel, she had covered his crime and 
arrested its consequence by withdrawal into the silence 
of death. Deeply, indeed, had the mark of that silence 
cut into his life! Her grave had been the refuge she 
had prepared before him, her white shroud the safety 
she had lent him for covering. He sighed with a depth 
of satisfied amazement, and murmured her name. 

A knock at the door broke the stream of his thoughts ; 
they had purled as a brook through the early spring of 
a black forest. He frowned as he turned his head to 
answer. Nothing worse than the footman appeared. 

"Mr. Thoresbye to see you, sir. ,, 

"Where have you shown him? Bring him in! 
Bring him in!" 

The door closed again. Mr. Glarel rose and stretched 
himself. Of course Thoresbye would have something to 
say; of course he must see him. He had forgotten the 
claim of the Thoresbyes; but the law — amusement 
twitched his lips — the law itself was on his side. A 
moment afterwards Mr. Thoresbye appeared on the 
threshold, a tall, prosaic figure, somewhat suggestive of 
the mill and the counting-house — a plain man wholly 
without graces, but not unfurnished with a dignity of 
his own. He advanced a few steps into the room, and, 
ignoring Mr. ClarePs outstretched hand, bowed stiffly 
and slightly. 

"Sit down, Mr. Thoresbye,' * said Mr. Glarel. 

"Thank you; I will stand," 
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"I beg yon to come forward. I assure you I am glad 
toseeyou." 

"You have the advantage of me, Mr. Clarel." The 
tone expressed a simple fact, without undue emphasis. 

"Well! well! As you please, of course," returned 
Mr. Clarel courteously. 

And with an air as courteous he retained a standing 
posture on the hearth. So far he had not secured a 
clear glance at his visitor. Mr. Thoresbye stood some 
little distance from him, the lids dropped over his eyes, 
a plain business-like demeanour subduing the sorrow 
in his face. 

"The words between us," he began in his slow, 
groping manner, with pauses between the phrases, and 
sometimes with repetitions — "the words between us 
need, I think, be few. Mr. Oglethorpe has laid before 
you the facts. I have gone into this story with the 
exactitude — the exactitude and scrutiny such an event 
demands. Hoping against hope, sir, I am yet 
compelled " 

"I may as well help you, Mr. Thoresbye. I 
acknowledge the letter which his just come into my 
hands to be written to me by my legal wife, Alison 
Clarel. The certificate of our marriage is also correct. 
When I was young, I married Alison Waysdell, 
daughter of old Ralph Waysdell, who, I understand, 
has lately removed his dwelling-place and settled 
not far from this neighbourhood. The marriage 
took place eighteen months before v the death of my 
father." 

"Just so," returned Mr. Thoresbye, in a tone as dry 
as a chip. "The matter which interests me is not the 
question of your marriage, but that point which 
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touches the young girl whom I have hitherto regarded 
as my daughter." 

"Ah! yes. That will probably be so." 

"I am here to tell you— on the part of Mrs. Thoresbye 
and myself — that we are not only willing, but, I may 
say eager — eager to retain her in the position in our 
family which she has always occupied." 

"That may be so. It is quite possibly the case." 

"I await, Mr. Glarel, an expression of your opinion." 

"May I enquire, Mr. Thoresbye, what is the view 
which my daughter herself takes?" 

A pulse in Mr. Thoresbye's cheek alone betrayed his 
emotion. He sighed patiently, and plodded on with 
his purpose, which was as clear to himself as a white 
track over a difficult piece of moorland. 

"No view at all, sir. So far she is in ignorance of 
the circumstances." 

"She has not been told?" 

"Not told, Mr. Clarel." 

u You have concealed the matter?" 

"I have not imparted it." 

A whiteness about the nostrils of Mr. Glarel signalled 
his rising anger. 

"May I ask why?" 

"In my judgment, this was not the moment in which 
to impart the truth." 

"Not the moment?" His brow and voice were 
menacing. 

"No, sir; not the moment at all." Mr. Thoresbye's 
tone was impassive. 

A pause ensued. A sense of growing excitement filled 
the chamber. In the midst of it Mr. Thoresbye stood 
like a rock. 
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"And when, if I may venture the indiscretion, will 
that moment arrive?" asked Mr. Clarel with cutting 
emphasis. 

"Precisely when my judgment shows it to me." 

"You decline, I gather, to give me a clearer 
statement?" 

"The statement appears to me clear." 

"Bat hardly satisfactory to me, Mr. Thoresbye." 

"Sir! I have nothing to add to it." 

Mr. Clarel left his position by the mantelpiece, walked 
through the room, and returned to the hearth. He 
settled his elbow carefully in the attitude he had before 
taken. The atmosphere of the room was electric. Not 
a ripple passed over the countenance of Mr. Thoresbye. 

"Are you not, sir, taking a good deal upon yourself," 
said Mr. Clarel, in a dangerous tone — "taking a good 
deal upon yourself" he repeated with emphasis, "in 
respect to the young lady whom I claim as my 
daughter?" 

" Claim" repeated Mr. Thoresbye with dry brevity. 

"Claim as my daughter, sir." 

"As I understand the word, it carries with it a sense 
of something undecided, unresolved." 

"You dispute it?" 

"At present I stand in the position of her guardian 
and father." 

"You do not acknowledge this story to be true? 
You question my testimony in the matter?" 

"I am compelled to regard its truth as more than 
probable, and to face the fact that even in the Law 
Courts it might be so decided." 

"Am I to gather from your reference to the Law 
Courts that you intend to fight this question?" 
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"I am here, sir, to enquire what is your bearing in 
the matter." 

The quality of the man with whom he had to deal 
began to be apprehended by Mr. Clarel. He took a 
moment or two in which to master himself, and then 
examined the face of Mr. Thoresbye in leisurely 
fashion. It was easy to do this, because that gentleman 
never once raised his eyelids, nor exposed the sorrow of 
his eyes to the man to whom he was bound to do 
justice. It was a massive personality of which Mr. 
Clarel caught the impress; he saw a man of his 
purpose, of immense staying power and of a sane will. 
Fury, even causticity of tone, or anything short of 
diplomatic courtesy, was probably useless in his case. 
Mr. Clarel came to the conclusion that it was better to 
temporise than to attack. 

"Perhaps," said he suavely, "you will permit me a 
share in your counsels." 

"I am here also for that purpose," said Mr. Thoresbye. 
4 'As a preliminary, may I ask what are your wishes in 
regard to Bosamunda?" 

Mr. Clarel again scrutinised his visitor. Was this 
question a trap, or merely as it appeared on the surface? 
The second examination convinced him that half- 
measures, half-heartednees of any sort, any resource lees 
than courage, were lost on a nature so prepared and 
dressed in sterling strength. He slightly raised his 
head, and turned his face straight on the man he could 
not bring to look at him, and tapped with his fine 
fingers on the mantelpiece. 

"My wishes coincide with my intentions," said he. "I 
propose to place my daughter in her right position in my 
family, and to make her the heiress of the Marske estate. " 
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Mr. Thoresbye, who had been holding his hat and 
stick in one hand, passed them to the other. The 
impulse towards movement was the only sign he gave 
of feeling. 

"Thank yon. My course is the clearer for this 
statement. On my side, I propose to make it plain to 
Bosamunda that for all effective purposes she remains, 
if she so choose it, my daughter." 

The tapping of Mr. Clarel's fingers on the mantelpiece 
was accentuated. 

"As Bosamunda's father I naturally question your 
right to make any such proposition. Be sure of one 
thing, Mr. Thoresbye: I intend to exercise my right 
over my own daughter." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Thoresbye slowly; "that is probably 
so. Very probably so. On our side we purpose 
exercising that discretionary right" — he sought about 
carefully for exactitude in phrase, and paused between 
the parts of his sentences — "which a long guardianship 
seems to present to us, of judging what is for the 
welfare of this beloved child. My plan of action — 
considerable deliberation has led me to sketch it out, 
having my eye on the fact that within a few weeks she 
will be of age, and therefore legally independent of 
either parentage — my plan of action will be to explain 
the circumstances, and to lay before her the two 
opportunities which are open to her hand. The result 
of* this explanation will then depend — on her own 
choice." 

Mr. Thoresbye brought out the last words with 
sharpened intonation, and, as he spoke them, suddenly 
raised his eyes. The unfaltering determination there 
struck Mr. Olarel as with a blow. He changed his 
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attitude, straightened himself, dropped his arms to his 
side, and clenched his hands. 

■ "I demur altogether to your view of the matter," 
said he in a low, cold tone. "My daughter is my 
daughter, and I acknowledge no man's right to sketch 
out any plan of campaign with regard to her. I insist, 
of course, upon communicating with her myself." 

"That," said Mr. Thoresbye, returning to his slow 
and careful manner, "will probably be your attitude. 
Very probably. I anticipated it. A request from you 
that she will see you shall be laid before her in due 



course." 



"Are you possibly," said Mr. Clarel, in a voice that 
cut like a lash — "are you possibly anticipating that I 
shall accept as final a decision of my daughter against 
my wishes, should she make one? A decision so 
obviously arrived at under bias and influence." 

'The bias of your daughter's mind is no longer, you 
will observe, sir, an affair either of yours or mine. 
Such bias — if it is there — lies in the past, and has been 
gathered in the years of her life in which she has been 
trained and guided under the direction of an admirable 
mother. I am unable to anticipate what will be her 
decision in the unusual circumstances in which she is 
placed, but I purpose to give her the opportunity of 
choice that I mentioned. And . . . any attempt, sir, 
to communicate with her beforehand, or to use coercion 
on your part, in ease of a decision adverse to your wishes, 
will be met on my side by an application to the Law 
Courts. I have the honour, sir, to bid you good-day." 

Again his voice smote like a hammer; again he 
had raised his eyes with the swift look of unalterable 
determination. Now with an old-fashioned bow he 
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opened the door and closed it behind him. His 
departure was as unexpected as it was sudden. The 
impulse of Mr. Clarel was to follow, and he took two or 
three rapid steps towards the door ; but as he passed the 
table, his eye was arrested by the papers on it. He 
hesitated, paused, and returned to finger the faded 
letter. The words of her dead mother to him had not 
then come under the eye of Bosamunda? Such must 
surely be the case, seeing that there lay the letter, and 
that she at present had not been informed. He took it 
up and re-read it. The perusal in this new light lent 
him some small apprehension of what might be the 
girl's impressions from it. He was forced, as he laid 
it slowly down, to acknowledge some magnanimity of 
mind in the man who could oppose him to the death, 
and yet place safely beyond his own use this poignant 
piece of evidence. 

He folded the letter, drawing its faded edges slowly 
between his fingers. Suddenly he began to fear Mr. 
Thoresbye; and he hated him for the generosity he 
could not but perceive. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Not without hesitation had Mr. and Mrs. Thoresbye 
counselled each other to delay. When the moment 
arrived for imparting the information to Rosamunds, 
they were sensibly aware of being in the dark as to the 
issue of the event. With hidden anguish they searched 
her face for some indication as she obeyed their 
summons ; but it was the same face of gallant defiance, 
tempered by tenderness of heart, with whose unread 
mystery years had familiarised them. The difference 
was in themselves ; their eyes were opened to know that 
the mystery was there. 

The occasion was too grave for the morning-room, 
and Bosamunda was summoned to the room upstairs. 
When Mary, partially in her parents 9 confidence, arrived 
white and scared to convey the message, Bosamunda 
and Ethelinda were in the drawing-room together. 
Bosamunda stood amidst the middle-class elegancies of 
the early Victorian style, playing on her Stradivarius 
violin, as incongruous a figure as ever in her surround- 
ings. Ethelinda listened and watched with a face of 
musing affection and delight. It was just as it always 
had been, and Mary's heart trembled under the 
prevision of impending change. Beautiful Bosamunda 
raised her mysterious eyes, and turned her head Mary's 

way. 
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That was just it! Mary saw in a moment that she 
was mysterious, that she was clothed in a destiny 
different from theirs, equipped with qualities they did 
not share, sprung from sources absolutely alien. 
Ethelinda was her attendant planet by virtue only of 
deep attraction, and not coincidence in nature. 

The heart of Mr. Thoresbye turned in his breast 
when she entered the room, and he beheld in this new 
light her face of gay rebellion, her vivid beauty, her 
unconscious joy in existence, and her graceful pride. 
The tale had to be told, and in slow and cautious words, 
each phrase felt after in an intense anxiety for justice 
and the avoidance of pangs that might possibly be 
spared her, Mr. Thoresbye carried the recital to a close. 
Mrs. Thoresbye, her comely face marred by fasting and 
weeping, sat in breathless silence, scarcely daring to lift 
her eyes to Bosamunda's face, and yet somehow 
conscious of all its changes. Mr. Thoresbye watched 
her narrowly. He saw her face alter first to puzzled 
attention, then to astonishment and fear ; and last it 
was snatched by a deadly pallor of change which told 
that the meaning of his words had reached her 
apprehension. 

"Bobert," murmured Mrs. Thoresbye, "get the child 
some wine. She is faint." 

"No, mother, no ! I do not need it. Father, go on. " 

A look had come into her face which Mr. Thoresbye 
could not read. He missed the clue, and knew that he 
had missed it. 

"My child! my Bosamunda! I have laid before you 
what are the circumstances of your life." He mastered 
his voice, though his head had sunken on his breast. 
"I have told you how more than willing — how anxious 
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we are that there should be no change. But there are 
advantages — your choice, my child." He paused, 
breathing heavily. "I have only to assure you of our 
unaltered love." 

"My child! my dear! our unaltered love," sobbed 
Mrs. Thoresbye. 

"I ought to add" — Mr. Thoresbye moistened his dry 
lips; he readjusted his tone to the measured, careful 
way in which he had sought for accuracy all the days 
of his life — "I have to add that Mr. Clarel expressed a 
desire you should see him." 

Bosamunda closed her eyes quickly. 

"Is there anymore, father?" asked she, opening them 
again slowly, and again letting the lids fall. 

"No more. I have discharged my — bitter duty." 

"No more, mother?" 

"Our love, our love, Bosamunda!" 

She was white and still and her face full of that 
unreadable expression. Both the parents gazed at her 
with their trembling hearts in their eyes. 

"If you say it is true, father, I cannot doubt it." 

"Would to God I could say there was a doubt, 
Bosamunda." 

"Nothing can alter it? It won't— come right?" 

"The issue is in God's hands," he managed to say. 

"Does Ethelinda know?" 

"At present — no." 

"But she will know?" 

Neither of them could speak ; a fresh sob broke from 
the mother. 

"Poor Ethelinda!" murmured Bosamunda in a voice 
softer than the whisper of lovers. 

'.'Mother, may I go?" 
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"To Ethelinda?" 

"No: just go." 

Mrs. Thoresbye threw her hands out with an 
entreating gesture. Rosamunda rose, smiled gently, 
and turned to the door. Mrs. Thoresbye caught her 
husband's arm in an agony of petition and indecision; 
he laid his hand firmly on hers. The door closed behind 
Rosamunda. 

"Oh, Robert, we know nothing. She has not spoken. 
Her heart, perhaps, is broken. Why did she smile?" 



CHAPTER XXII 

Mr. Clarel, who had made up his mind to patience, 
was surprised when, a couple of ^ days after Mr. 
Thoresbye's visit, a servant sought him in the library 
with the information that Miss Rosamunda Thoreebye 
had called and wished to see him alone. 

Before she could be conducted to his presence, a few 
seconds of preparation remained, and these he tried 
to seize. The effective rehearsal of an event lies in the 
established character. Mr. Clarel's was as he had made 
it. He endeavoured to snatch at an attitude likely to 
commend itself to the being whose complaisance he 
yearned, with a passion of desire, to win. And he 
found himself the arena of a score of exultations which 
seemed to run confusingly on his mind from different 
points — the thought of his father whose memory was a 
bitter, unf or given grudge; the heady hope of a signal 
vengeance at last; the crazed idea that out of years of 
crooked planting a straight and fair harvest had grown; 
a dozen lesser hey-day boasts. He rose to his feet and 
fought for composure, and found no resource save the 
habit of his body and his race to pose for courtesy and 
finesse. 

The door opened and Rosamunda came in quietly; as 
Mr. Thoresbye had done, she advanced but two steps 
from the threshold. Her dress was the plainest, oldest 
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and roughest in her wardrobe, and she carried the 
violin-case; he noted every detail in the one sharp 
instant in which his glance flew to meet her, noting 
also the new pallor in her face, the new something in 
her eyes. She had the aspect of one who has received 
a shock. 

"You expressed a wish to see me," said she. 

Nothing could be gentler than her voice, and her face 
was without contortion, yet he received a disturbing 
impression. Here was the image of Alison, — that was 
true. But, supposing, for example, that here stood 
Alison, calm, sorrowful, gentle, yet endowed with a 
force which he recognised only too well, and knew to be 
either disastrous or implacable — holding in her hand as 
a finished, dexterous weapon the will of the Glarels which 
had hitherto driven the race as under an insensate spur? 

His apprehension was quicker than thought, and 
formless ; it was an instinct, a flash, and did not grow 
to an idea clear enough to guide him. He threw himself 
back on his claim as a father, and stretching both 
hands, murmured her name : . ' 

(i Rosamunda! My daughter!' 9 

That drew no response; her expression moved to 
quiet surprise. 

"You know the story? You have been told?" he 
added, abandoning instinctively the hope of spontaneous 
response to his feeling. 

"I have heard it." 

"You understand what you are to me? You under- 
stand that I welcome you?" 

"My father told me that, in his opinion, it would 
be so." 

"Your 'father'!" He threw the appellation from 
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him with passionate rejection, then took the gentler 
tone which he knew how to use. "Do not, Rosamunda, 
so name him again. It is I who claim the title. 
Henceforth we shall put ourselves right on this point. 
Life has played you and me a cruel trick. You are as 
the desire of my eyes. And all these years I might 
have had you!" 

"You might have had me? Yes, that is so, if you 
had even — sought" 

"You return to that? You blamed me on the point 
before. Well! well! youth is hard in its judgment, 
and will not grant that complications form excuses. 
There were such complications. But — very well! I 
take myself at your apprizal. I say my daughter has a 
right to blame me — that much has to be forgiven me. 
But will she not forgive? And I shall make reparation, 
great reparation, liberal reparation!" 

He glanced her way. Her eyelids, closed upon her 
eyes, seemed to be shutting out his voice. He spoke a 
little louder, as one calls to an inattentive friend. 

"Rosamunda! You understand? There will be 
settlements!" 

Her sigh cut in between the words. She had 
listened. He took a more entreating tone. 

"You have not heard my story yet," he said. 

"You can tell it me. I shall listen." 

* ' Gome nearer ! Gome nearer ! Do not stand ! ' ' 

He signed towards a chair. 

"I am better where I am." 

What was it that made the few feet of carpet 
between them seem as an ever-increasing distance? 

"My child! My child! Alison's child!" he 
murmured. 
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Yes" She acquiesced; she did not deny the 
natural fact. Her affirmation even had emphasis. 

"Do you not see that I yearn for tenderness?" 

"I am sorry." 

She said it without a ripple of yielding. 

"I gave your mother the whole of my heart, 
Bosamunda." 

"Pi*." 

"I have never loved another woman." 

"I think Mrs. Glarel and your daughters know it." 

"They I ... I married your mother at the risk of all 
my worldly prospects " 

"Alas! poor mother!" 

He blazed to sudden anger. 

"Mr. Thoresbye has presented you with a prejudiced 
view." 

"My father is a just and honourable man. He was 
scrupulous to express no opinion, to spare me as much 
shock and pain as was possible. But I sought further. 
I visited Dr. Bellomy and Mr. Oglethorpe." 

He took an impatient step towards the window and 
paused. 

"What can they tell you? " 

"Very little, it is true; yet enough." 

He turned his face towards her, the eyebrows arched. 

"Can men of this type picture the situation of a 
Clarel?" 

"It seems to me simple: a choice lay before you; it 
was between my mother and me — and Marske." 

"No! no!" His hand impatiently gestured towards 
larger conceptions. "The name and standing of the 
family werejjhreatened. Had I no duty there?" 

"You made your choice." 
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"And is it for my daughter to dispute the decision? 
Heaven itself has been on my side. I stand here clear 
of any fear — free from thoughts that have desolated my 
life. If I owe reparation to you " 

"I do not dispute your choice, Mr. Glarel. It is in 
the past. I leave it alone. " 

"I spoke of reparation. You have a claim upon me 
I shall not neglect. That which by my great sacrifice 
I kept intact, shall be yours. You shall reap the 
benefit of my years of desolation. I have sent for my 
lawyer. You shall not wait. I intend you to enter into 
possession at once — without Bryan, mind you. Marry 
whom you will." 

She looked at him and sighed again. 

44 Do not be afraid, Rosamunds. Your wishes are 
yours." 

"I am not afraid " 

"That's well. Very well. Trust'me." 

"I am not afraid of anything you can do — now." 

"You have understood my proffers? You see that I 
recognise your rights?" 

"My father told me something of the kind." 

"Rosamunda! Do you not comprehend that you 
wound me by your misuse of that word father?" 

"Misuse! ... Is it possible, Mr. Glarel, that you 
think I can change . . . now?" 

"My daughter! This is hardly within your choice. 
A fact is a fact. And yet ... I would have you 
freely choose it." 

"It is true. The bare fact is beyond my touch." 

"Own yourself my daughter by a word." 

"I own myself to have been that unborn child you 
deserted." 
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The white lids still veiled the pansy eyes, still shut 
out his voice. He stared at the ground between them ; 
his glance moved slowly upward to the face wherein the 
familiar past seemed to return upon him in the freshness 
of her countenance. Was there no chain he could cast 
over her? 

"Your words are — hardly gentle,' ' he said slowly. 

"I just lay them over your deeds." 

"Alison, your mother," — he spoke excitedly — "was 
never ungentle." 

"I did not know my mother." 

"She would have counselled a bearing different from 
this." 

"I did not hear her counsels." 

"Hear them from my mouth." 

"I will take nothing of hers — from you." 

"And yet she nourished you — for me. She left 
me — you." 

"She left me; that is true. She left in me a living 
will." 

She raised her head with a very slight restrained 
gesture. It was then that Mr. Glarel began to fear 
exceedingly. Each phrase that he had spoken seemed to 
be a vain call after the shoulders of one who flees and 
flees to an ever greater distance. A cold hand crept 
about his heart, and gathered one by one the specious 
flowering hopes. He walked through the room seeking 
for a word winged enough, swift enough to overtake 
this retreating spirit. 

"We cannot alter facts, Bosamunda," said he; 
"father and daughter we remain, whether we choose it 
or not. The past is as it may be. The present is with 
us now. We do not know what the future has in store. 
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It is the part of wisdom to acknowledge different points 
of view, and for the present to make a truce and accept 
the facts as they are." 

"I have accepted the facts. " 

The meaning in her tone was pitilessly comprehensive. 

"I find yon without heart." 

"When you deserted me I was a helpless baby, now I 
am a woman grown.' 9 

"Oh, forgive — forgive what you cannot understand!" 

He covered his face. The fear in his heart was an 
agony — a hell of ice and cold. 

"It is not a question of forgiveness," said she 
patiently. "That is how it is. I take it as it is." 

"You repulse me? Me, your father? You will not 
be moved?" 

Again she sighed. It was faint and restrained, and 
he, whose restraint was only a pose, and not an exercise 
of the will, feared unspeakably. 

"I have been moved," said she. 

"For me?" 

"For those I love; for those who suffer. ,, 

"I suffer also." 

"For you, too, I am sorry." 

Quite suddenly she walked forward and laid the violin- 
case on the table. 

"This has given me pleasure, Mr. Glarel," said she; 
"thank you for it." 

"You are going? What shall you do?" 

"As conscience may dictate." 

She had left her position by the door, and suddenly, 
with a swift, unlooked-for movement, he intercepted 
her return and stood before it. A dangerous spark was 
in his eye. 
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"You think I shall permit you to return to the 
Thoresbyee?" 

Her bearing remained tranquil ; her hands lay lightly 
in one another, but a flush struck into her face. 

" You have not understood that, as your father, I can 
command you?" 

She gave a slight step backwards, and took again the 
same rather weary, patient attitude. 

"I must ask you to say whether you understand that. " 

"It is a possibility." 

"You are not of age." 

"I am three weeks under age." 

"For that time I can retain you here." 

"It is true. I foresaw that. But " 

"Well?" 

"It does not matter — that is, it does not touch 
essentials." 

"Perhaps you will explain." 

"I mean that you cannot force me to touch one 
mouthful of your bread." 

He started and clenched his hands. The words, 
quietly delivered, struck to his heart as an arrow shot. 

"Is such your resentment?" he murmured. 

"It is not resentment. They tell me my mother had 
lacked food." 

He leaned down and looked closely into her face — not 
into her eyes, those were veiled. His heart beat with 
strange rapidity. He was on the edge of the matter 
now. That which time had been bearing towards him 
through twenty years or so of silence was budding into 
dreadful flower. Bryan had declined to accept the 
distinction offered him, but 



"Do you mean that you refuse — reject- 
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The words seemed to fade on his lips. 

"Are yon perhaps asking me something about Marske, 
Mr. Clarel?" 

He inclined his head and made a slight gesticulation 
with his hand. 

"You refer to Marske? Do I reject Marske? Yes, 
Mr. Clarel, a thousand times yes." 

"You will not take Marske?" 

"No, Mr. Clarel." 

"Not all I give you? Not Marske?" 

"Not Marske; not anything." 

"I shall, at least, make you an allowance." 

"I shall not take it." 

"In my will, Bosamunda, I shall make you heiress of 
Marske." 

Her tranquillity was fired by a sudden flame; the eyes 
that burned on him he knew, but the spark in them 
was from a holy source. 

"Not one rotten stick from that estate will I gather, 
either now or in the future!" she cried. 

"I — sacrificed " he murmured. 

"It was so." Her voice dropped to its former 
cadence. "It cannot now be changed. I am sorry, 
Mr. Clarel." 

"At least you bear my name?" 

"I have no name." 

His head sank suddenly, his jaw dropped. The 
rejection of Marske had waited twenty-one years, to 
issue from other lips than his own. He understood the 
finality of the moment ; it was rounded off with absolute 
completeness. Thus and thus builds Destiny, and will 
suffer no interference with her purpose save from the 
slow effective stroke of a man's own spirit. It is the 
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fine cool courage of penetrating wisdom alone that can 
dissolve her menace to a smile. Good God! how he — 
Glarel — had boggled! Once more his mind slid away 
from the present and returned to its habitual pre- 
occupation with the past. Once more in the panelled 
chamber, he caught the last derisive gleam from the eyes 
of his dying father, once more the terms of the will ran 
through his mind, once more he saw the lawyer stir the 
flames about the burning parchment and heard the 
responses of the bride. 

He forgot Rosamunda, and left the door, moving 
away with his hand to his head and a burst of wild 
laughter on his lips. 



CHAPTER XXin 

Six months had elapsed since Bosamnnda's interview 
with Mr. Glarel. 

Her decision, when it was announced, carried with it 
the element of surprise which usually marked her actions 
in her foster-parents' eyes. Neither their dread nor 
their hope was realised; her path was a little beyond 
either. 

A repudiation of Mr. ClarePs claim did not seem to 
her necessary; her heart, in a kind of passionate pre- 
occupation, hung on the two facts of her separation from 
the family in which she had been reared and on the 
long-ago^ desertion of her mother. From these main 
starting points she shaped her purpose. With the his- 
tory of this mother fresh in her ears, with the tale of 
her own birth indelibly burnt into her mind, it seemed 
impossible to settle back into the nest of love and 
comfort to which she had no natural claim. 

Where all was agony, the only tolerable course 
appeared to lie in a return to the status in which her 
mother had been born, and to taste the conditions of a 
life which she had tasted bitterly. 

She dared not stay to test her resolve by saying adieu, 
but wrote a note full of gratitude and affection, and 
fled from home carrying with her as little of her former 
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possessions an was possible, the most costly item being 
the old ten-guinea violin on which she had learned to 
play. 

Sosamunda mentioned an intention of visiting her 
mother's family, and begged that she might not be 
followed — a request which Mr. Thoresbye felt they had 
no right to neglect. With the flight of Rosamunda the 
lesser part of Mrs. Thoresbye's pride, the lesser part of 
her sorrow, melted away; and the occasion of the 
smaller feelings being gone, the tenderness of her mater- 
nal love expanded rather than lessened. Rosamunda 
had never been so deeply loved as in this hour when 
she thought herself alone in the world. 

Nor was the attitude of the neighbours such a source 
of bitterness as Mrs. Thoresbye had pictured; their 
sympathy in her genuine grief surpassed the inclination 
to point a moral on the fall of pride. Gossip on the 
whole was kind. Even the Ackroyds evinced their 
respectful condolence by sending a bunch of hothouse 
flowers and a particularly fine make of table jelly; and 
though the point of the gift was far to seek, it was felt 
that the motive was kind. 

But, in fact, all care of this and that was lost in Mrs. 
Thoresbye's main anxiety. What would happen to this 
one of her flock who had wandered alone into the 
world? She could not bring her mind to believe that 
Sosamunda would not return; she shuddered when she 
heard the locks and bolts shot in the bars at night. 
"Think what she will feel if she comes back and the 
house is closed!" She sat all day in quivering expecta- 
tion. "Let her be anybody's daughter— only let her 
return!" was the cry of her heart. 

It was Ethelinda's main duty to watch over her 
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mother in her grief, and this helped the girl in her 
own heartbreak. 

"Ethelinda, I heard a step! I am sure there was a 
step on the gravel. Look out, my dear, look out! 9 ' 

"No, mother, it is not Rosamunda. It is a man's 
step." 

Ethelinda, pale, wide-eyed, silent beyond her wont, 
seemed the ghost of herself. She opened her heart a 
little to Earnshaw, whose communications reached her 
from London, and who ran down to the village when he 
could, participating in the trouble of the Thoresbyes 
and making his own plans for its alleviation. 

"A man's step, did you say? Then it might be a 
message." 

No communication had reached them from Rosamunda 
since the note she left behind on the day of her flight; 
Ethelinda yielded without hope to her mother's desire 
that she would see what news the visitor brought, and 
met with Bryan. 

It was a morning in May — six months after 
Sosamunda's flight — when Bryan thus unexpectedly 
reappeared in the village of Haisthorpe; the weather all 
that week had been close, gloomy, and sultry ; thunder 
was in the air. Bryan had travelled from London by 
the night train in obedience to a summons from 
Earnshaw, but when Mrs. Thoresbye rose from her 
chair in a complication of emotions, he simply told her 
that he came rather to seek news than to give it. She 
heard him say it with a sudden change of face and 
trembling of the hands, her heart pierced by a jealous 
pang; for was not this a Glarel wolf in search of her 
lamb? She could not for the moment see him in 
another aspect than as one of the sinister race. But 
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when Ethelinda stood beside him, and he turned 
towards her, and the two looked into each other's 
faces, she saw him in another aspect. For he grasped 
Ethelinda 's hand and held it firmly, and drew her to 
a distant part of the room. And when they stood in 
the light of the window, their heads bending a little one 
towards the other, Mrs. Thoresbye, patient and resigned, 
faintly attempting some service with the needle and 
sorely hampered by her trembling fingers, seemed to 
recognise, as her brown eyes rested on them, that Bryan 
had a double interest in the quest, one for himself and 
one for the gentle girl by his side. 

Then Mrs. Thoresbye, for Ethelinda 's sake, controlled 
the tremour of her countenance, drawing it back to the 
habit of the matron, strict in her household rule and 
following it herself, and accustomed to the dignified 
conduct of affairs of the heart. 

On the Sunday afternoon following the day of 
Bryan's visit to Highthorn, Bosamunda was seated alone 
on the great moor of Torneslag, which lies some distance 
inland from Biplingham. 

Biplingham is divided from Haisthorpe by the 
breadth of a county. It has an edge of shore with cliffs 
of grey liassic rock wherein fine specimens of the 
ammonite are to be found, and in the salt pools 
underneath, the sea-urchin. On a spit of the coast not 
far distant, the ruins of an abbey stand, and from this 
point the outline of an island may be seen, whence, in 
former times, in days that are distant now, the sound of 
a monastery bell carried in silver tones a peaceful 
greeting across the shining rim of sea. It was within 
the parish of Torneslag, some few miles distant from 
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Riplingham, that Rosamunda's mother and her for- 
bears had lived and been born. The Waysdells had been 
yeomen of the soil in Torneslag, of that class of 
Englishmen from which Cromwell was born and from 
which he chose his "Ironsides." In later generations 
the cultivation of the soil had been abandoned for the 
calling of the weaver; and when the changes in 
industrial method rendered it necessary in turn to 
relinquish that trade, the Waysdells had migrated from 
Torneslag to Ronaldsbiggin, over against Buslingthorpe, 
where Ralph Waysdell had settled down amongst the 
dalesmen of the vale of Brackenholme, and had for 
twenty years, with his sons and grandchildren, carried 
on a successful farming business. 

It was to the farm at Bonaldsbiggin that Bosamunda 
fled after her interview with Mr. Clarel. Her first duty 
was to re-establish the good name of her mother in the 
eyes of her simple farming kinsfolk. Beyond this was 
the desire to identify herself with the family from 
which she had sprung, and in whose clean simplicity of 
life she would willingly have taken refuge from the 
horror of the Glarels. She formed the natural 
intention of offering them her assistance in the farm 
and household, in exchange for a home and hospitality, 
begging only to be received amongst them on a par with 
her cousin Isobel, old Ralph's other granddaughter. 

But here Rosamunda reckoned without a knowledge 
of the barriers of class which are, in reality, stiffer and 
less conquerable on the lower ranges of society than in 
the higher. 

The story of Alison was an old dead tale that lived 
only in the memory of Ralph himself. When Rosa- 
munda brought her lovely face amongst the rough 
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dalesmen — her two uncles and her grandfather — when 
with the features and voice of Alison and the bearing 
of a Glarel, and the gentle courtesies gathered from the 
Thoresbyes, she told the story of her mother, a great 
uneasiness crept oyer the circle. Isobel also was with 
them: the word flew round that Miss Thoresbye had 
called, and she left her butter-making and stepped into 
the wide wooden-beamed kitchen, anxious to show 
respect to the condescension of their visitor. She 
listened to the story from her grandfather's side, one 
hand laid upon his shoulder, and her calm, soft eyes 
fixed on the face of Bosamunda. The effect of the 
story was not according to the relator's expectation. 
The wound of Alison's disgrace had healed beyond 
leaving even a scar, to all save Ralph; while the 
announcement of the marriage and of Bosamunda's 
relationship to them affected them simply as an uneasy 
honour. Bosamunda's desire to forsake the position to 
which she was born, and to return to the grade from 
which her mother sprang, was clearly dismaying; her 
proposition to be received at the farm on the same 
footing as Isobel, brought about that stealing of the 
glance from eye to eye, which marks the absolute 
understanding of a circle to the exclusion of a foreign 
element. As to comprehending her mental position, 
that was beyond them. The story of Alison's death 
explained away a mystery; their half -forgotten hurt in 
the idea of disgrace was healed; the marriage removed 
the grievance; the high connection seemed a distinction. 
Though they listened to all Bosamunda had to say with 
respectful consideration, her attitude was clearly in 
their eyes a passing whim not without extravagance. 
They gave their hospitality — the request for it was the 
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one thing which won a hearty unanimity of response in 
the circle — but they gave it as to an honoured guest, to 
a "Miss Thoresbye," or worse, a "Miss Clarel." 
Bosamunda tried it for a day or two, timidly entreating 
Isobel for work and startling the dalesmen by tentatively 
naming them "grandfather" and "uncle," as was their 
due. For so long, she tasted the atmosphere of the 
farm, its breadth of labour, its simple comfort, its 
rooted, quiet existence. And then she recognised the 
impossibility of the situation: she was divided from 
them by every influence of her life. The place of 
Alison had long been filled, and she came to them as a 
dead person returned for whom there is no longer room. 
They were kind, but their faces told the story. They 
thought of her every moment, grudging her nothing, 
but thinking uneasily, as one might think of the dead 
person who has come back and sits silent on his old seat 
by the hearth. The discomfort reached a climax 
when a phrase of old Ralph's revealed the aspect of the 
situation in their eyes. His long bitterness removed by 
the marriage certificate, he was overheard expressing an 
opinion that "f lass ud coom oot o' her tantrums 
somewhen," and lend him the opportunity of shaking 
by the hand a man whom he had misjudged for a lifetime. 

When Bosamunda heard that, she stole away as 
unostentatiously as she had come. She stole away, and 
this time left no trace that could be carried to either of 
the Haisthorpe families. 

It was a new wound to a sensitiveness already tortured. 
There seemed no special reason why she should go to 
one place rather than another, save a reason connected 
with her mother; therefore she chose Torneslag next. 
Between her and her destination lay the breadth of a 
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county ; that did not deter her. She had no money, 
but could traverse the distance by foot, conjuring food 
and lodging by her music on the road. Choosing 
unfrequented paths, stopping at small hamlets and 
rough-looking farms, Bosamunda made her way across 
country to the coast by slow and not unpleasant stages. 
Where she touched she left a memory of beauty and 
melody behind. The dalesfolk and the cottagers 
clustered about this apparition of the girl-fiddler, with 
her gentle courtesies, her beauty, her amazing power 
with the bow, and with her cultured voice that softened 
the dialect she chose to speak. In the hamlet streets 
she would tune her fiddle and stand playing, with half- 
closed eyes that eluded the ring of faces about her. 
And kind hands spared money for the music that she 
made and the beauty that she brought; voices softened 
when they questioned and thanked her. The first who 
offered her money did so with a shy colour on his 
cheek; but she thanked him with so sweet a gratitude 
that he made his penny two. Where she came sprang 
up a novel feeling — something dulcet and harmonious — 
of form and sound combined, a miracle in this work-a- 
day world that lifted up the eyes of the workers in the 
field, that beckoned the artisans from their dusty 
pre -occupations, making tired wives remember their 
young love, and men recall the aspiration of bygone 
hours. The old folk shook their heads and mur- 
mured: "Ah! when I was young !" and the children 
straightened themselves and whispered: "Ah! when I 
am old!" And no one knew the meaning of the words ; 
but it was the music and the face that made them say it. 
And in this way Bosamunda came to Torneslag. 
Her stay was of a week's duration, and then, as winter 
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was already come, she went to the town of Eplingham, 
where she could more effectually lose herself, and at the 
game time gather a more permanent subsistence. 

Christmas was at hand when she settled at Bipling- 
ham ; she took a single back room in an obscure street, 
having a week's sustenance earned in Torneslag in her 
pocket, and there prepared to pass through the season 
of memories and simulated joy. On Christmas Eve she 
resolved to try the streets with her music; though not, 
indeed, for purposes of gain. It was a night whose 
velvet darkness was silvered over by a frosted snow; 
the lighted windows sparkled in the cold, clear air. 
Not a soul in the place could have given her a name 
had they met her ; she wandered isolated and alone, the 
strangeness of the town heightened by the hour, and her 
music her sole link with the humanity around. She felt 
a solemn passion for self -utterance amidst the loneliness, 
and threw it into the medium best suited to the season. 
It was hymns and carols that she chose, those through 
whose stern roll flows the force of centuries of spiritual 
struggle and of enduring resolve. Sometimes she 
joined her voice to the playing, lifting the old music on 
the new wings of a young soul. Through many a 
casement and into many a circle floated the surprise of 
that singing; it soared above the full deep tones of the 
violin as the song of a hovering bird over the rippled 
murmur of a moorland pool. The prose and detail of 
the world were lost in that poetised night of silvered 
darkness. She went as one in a dream who sings and 
plays to a city of the stars. She was thankful that her 
act of renunciation had not stopped 'short at the 
Stradivarius violin — the Stradivarius, whose wood and 
strings were dyed with the blood and tears of Marske. 
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Her cheap ten-guinea fiddle mingled no ill memory 
with the music ; neither witchery nor devilry was in it. 

She was in love with hnmble purity, the bread and 
pulse of the poor, the simplicity of strait living. She 
sang and played with the unfaltering faith and ear- 
nestness of the artist who grants no line of demarcation 
between art and life. And many a heart stood still to 
ask the quality of the message flung thus towards them 
with haunting sweetness from the snow-quiet streets. 
She was glad, under the sombre retreat of the night, 
that she had let the Stradivarius go with the rest ; the 
notes drawn out of the homely fiddle came clean and 
naked from her heart. Not on the Stradivarius could 
she have played the hymns and carols, the ancient 
hymns learned by heart in her father's library at home: 
"Dies est lsetitiae," and "Veni, veni, Emmanuel.' 9 
The mediaeval tongue heightened the effect of that 
passage of song through the town, and brought it to 
the mystery of an uninterpreted message. Up through 
the streets the folk heard it, passing with a wild, clear 
fearlessness — the carol of a soul that sings because it 
feels, the music of a heart. 

But on the night of dreams followed the day, and 
with it gathered again the sordid detail of existence. 
In Biplingham Bosamunda tasted for the first time the 
dreariness of life which is distinct from its pain, and 
the leisured opportunity for the latter. Here in the 
town was neither adventure nor movement. In her 
search for work she came into contact with the 
commonplace soul who suspects or misunderstands 
beauty. She met with insult and question — things 
which made the blood course to another measure than 
that of health. Some would engage her on the score 
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of her good looks, others rejected her on the same 
ground; her beauty, which she had carried as easily and 
frankly as a rose its bloom, began to alarm her because 
others found it a source of offence. Poverty also began 
its slow pressure. Solitariness made known its tortures. 
She tasted hunger, she supped on loneliness, she was 
put to the shif ts of penury and friendlessness and their 
unlovely attendants. The ugliness of life in one back 
room in an obscure street tormented her artistic sense; 
she missed something from every hour of the day and 
night, and was hurt by contrasts in everything she saw 
and did. Her heart bled for Ethelinda, for her mother, 
for her home; but the greater part of the trouble she 
could brace herself to bear ; the amplitude of the sorrow 
built its own arch. It was the lesser stings that 
harassed. She missed her white bed at night, the 
cordial morning salutation; she waked to the absence 
of appliances that seemed part of nature, and to the 
sordid horrors of a third-rate street. She learned that 
twelve pennies make a shilling, and that the person who 
knows it is not so welcome a customer as those who 
know it not. ThingB, too, which had always — to her 
unlearned idea — been there when asked for, had, she 
discovered, to be bought. The school of circumstance 
made her to be acquainted with the fact that firewood 
must be purchased, and that one penn'orth of milk 
may, with care, be made to last for a day. Why these 
dull items of daily existence, and the chaffering at the 
counters of inconsiderable grocers, should bring with 
them the smarts of hurt pride, she hardly knew. There 
came a day when a thought descended gently upon them 
and changed their aspect. 
It was the soft reminder that such had been the con- 
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dition of her deserted mother, for whose sake she had 
refused a fortune; and after that the torture ended, and 
she walked through the unlovely day in a light that 
belonged not to it. 

There came a further widening to the aspect of 
existence. On Sundays, with economy, she was able 
after a time to spare enough to escape from Biplingham 
and make her way to Torneslag and the moor. It 
became the single pleasure of her life. The moor 
brought with it a remembrance of Sylvester Earnshaw, 
and on the moor she found the subtlest, finest com- 
panionship, the sense of love in absence. Sylvester 
Earnshaw was the portion of her past life she could 
contemplate without pain; and the first time she 
exchanged the streets of Biplingham for the moorland 
solitude, the tones of his voice suddenly floated back to 
the ears of her mind. She began to recall his spoken 
thoughts. His spirit was very near. She could see the 
profile of the dark, strong face, feel the kindness of his 
eyes, the unostentatious protection of his love and 
vigorous manhood. One thought in particular returned 
and returned, and with it always came a presentment of 
a familiar home landscape — a high point on "The 
Broom,' 9 from whence in the distance the chimneys of 
Buslingthorpe could be descried. 

"I am thinking," he had said, "of what is going on 
in those human nests below us. In your father's mill I 
have seen shreds of wool being cleansed and tortured 
into material fit for weaving. And I suppose the souls 
down there in those streets we know of but cannot see, 
are cleansing and torturing their lives into material for 
citizenship; or," he had added, "spoiling themselves 
into waste." 
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She remembered she had asked — too lightly it now 
seemed — what he meant by "citizenship." 

"The sense of being a part of the whole," he had 
replied. 

His meaning was as yet dim, but it carried a sense of 
companionship. The circle which had held her was 
broken, yet a place in the universe still was her own. A 
place of deprivation and sadness it might be, but having 
a touch on wider life — a weaving into the tissue of all 
being. She lay under the finger of fate, not hopeless 
but responsive. The sense of that other being thrilled 
her ; the conception of another relationship than that of 
the unit to the immediate family, awakened an impulse 
to new self-devotion. She was one who still loved the 
great world. The nest had fallen, and the wings were 
formed for a wider activity than that of the home. 
With Sylvester she, too, would belong to the world, and 
fashion her life to the service of men. If no great 
deeds could be hers, the spirit was something. At least 
the bite of poverty made her understand the needs of 
poverty. Voluntarily contemptuous of hated privilege, 
she passed slowly to a higher standpoint, wherein the 
old consciousness is lost in something wider, and the 
narrow sympathies expand to other truths. 

But the soul cannot be alone ; it needs companionship 
in thought. During the months of her solitary exile 
the memory of Sylvester grew and grew upon her. It 
became a possession ; she sought the moors to escape all 
that came between her and that subtle, sweet companion- 
ship. The strong kind face was ever before her, the 
thought of him was becoming a pain closer, dearer than 
that of the lost home-circle. Thus he did and thus he 
looked, thus he thought and thus he said — she sang the 
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whole rich melancholy song, old as mankind, oyer and 
oyer in her heart before the meaning of it dawned on 
her young and inexperienced nature. And then one 
day she realised that this pre-occupation with a single 
personality was love, was passion. The conviction 
overwhelmed her with a sudden bright certainty ; it was 
joy, it was pain; it was the very heart of existence 
revealed in one great shock. The streets were changed; 
the great and solitary moor lay under a new mysterious 
light. This self of hers was hers no more. Her blood 
ran fire and joy ; her heart wept tears. She hid from 
the thought of him and sought it again. When would 
he come and she should find him? To doubt that he 
still loved her in her changed estate would have been 
treason ; she had a sudden unfaltering appreciation of 
his character. And then she realised that from the 
moment of her eyes meeting his it had been so; her 
nature had recognised his, had flown to his, as to its 
refuge and complement. Had she not in some secret 
way been moved, been shaken at his avowal on the 
moor? The fine prose of Sylvester's character was 
to her artistic nature as the strong, straight, earth- 
planted columns that rise up to support the visionary 
arch. When would he come? When would he find 
her? The long days that came and went without 
messages, without letters, were filled with new com- 
panions of hope and fear. The girl trembled through 
them in alternate expectation and despair. 

Yet without changing her resolve. Closer than love, 
more intimate, more mysterious, is the feel after destiny. 
Lose that, change that, swerve but a hair's-breadth 
from it, and the dream is broken and the heart's best 
vision dispersed. Be true to destiny and the vision will 
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live. Thus had she resolved in her moment of insight, 
and thus, wrecked on this point of lonely poverty, 
must she remain until the hour of release sounded of 
itself. 

The glow, the wild alarms, the strange upheaval of a 
virgin nature closing with passion for the first time, 
gradually subsided. Love took a sweet accustomed 
use, and life the colour of a settled tenderness and 
constancy. She ran through all the gamut of loving 
without the presence of her lover. At times the ache 
of her heart, searching all the dim space between to 
find and see him, the surmise of this and that, added 
intolerable pain to the general loss she had sustained. 
When pain, the deep pain of this solitary love, smote 
her sharpest, she clung to patience and her resolve, as 
the wind-beaten insect to the sheltering flower ; even in 
her dull duty of music-teaching she sought refuge and 
calm. For love's sake, love itself should not defeat 
her. And then the piteous fear would awaken that — 
repulsed, unanswered — Sylvester, it may be, had for- 
gotten. Might it not be that she had lost him and had, 
in this world of strange evasions, no single affection that 
she could name her own? She trembled through her 
days, clinging to her little foothold as the wind-blown 
insect clings pensile on the slender stem. 

Six months of solitary existence passed away. On 
that particular Sunday of May the air had been close, 
still, and sultry. She had climbed high on Torneslag 
moor, lingering until the hours of afternoon crept on. 
The clouds had gathered in sullen masses upon the 
horizon unnoticed, nor had the metallic tint which 
overlaid their heavy grey attracted her attention. Lost 
in dreams, she let the ominous intimations pass her by, 
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and the first warning that reached her of the storm-filled 
atmosphere was a blinding flash and almost simultaneous 
crash of thunder. Too late she sprang to her feet. 
The storm, to her fancy, had burst as a wild portent 
from a normal sky ; a moment, with hungry thoughts of 
home, she had watched a western horizon, and now it 
was dissolving into fantastic shapes of moving rack, 
that swept upon her with nebulous trains of cloud and 
mist which dimmed the landscape out. A darkness 
comparable to smoke gathered around her, the tracks 
began to be effaced, the points of the heavens were lost, 
and all the landmarks vanished with them ; she seemed 
to herself a single spot of beating life in the terrible 
heart of a storm; the skies themselves had closed upon 
her head with wild noise and elemental rage. In her 
terror she began to run without knowing in what 
direction, and hardly had she covered some few hundred 
feet of ground than out of the unimaginable chaos 
overhead burst a blinding storm of hail. With some 
vague memory of a distant farm-building or cot lying 
on the off-side of the moor, she hesitated, turned, 
missed the track anew, and rushed into a by-path that 
led to a deserted quarry. A root of heather growing 
across the turf caught her foot and brought her to the 
ground; the fall was sudden, and she lay helpless for 
a moment. It was this cessation of movement which 
lent the opportunity for distinguishing amidst the fury 
of sound a cry from human lips. Some one, then, 
besides herself was caught in this terrific hubbub? 
Some one who possibly needed assistance more than 
she did — assistance which even in her own extreme 
plight she might render? Battered by hail, drenched 
with moisture, exhausted and trembling, she struggled 
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to her feet. The cry was repeated; it was the craze of 
fancy that shaped it into her own name. 

"Rosamunda! Rosamunda!" 

She stood arrested by amazement. The name 
reached her through the deafening uproar as the tiniest 
clarion call. She could see nothing; the clinging 
curtain closed her in and the rifts of it were blinding 
fire. That voice was not Sylvester's? Amidst this 
hubbub was she dreaming or bereft of sense through 
terror? She stretched her hands, gazing round and 
round in vain longing and perplexity. Then a wild 
"coo-ee" smote her heart with reminiscences of Dows- 
carr woods; it sounded close at hand. Her lips shaped 
themselves to a reply, and hardly had her faint cry 
pierced the curtain, than a figure sprang from the 
heather, she caught sight of a face as in a dream, and a 
pair of strong arms clasped her. At the moment a 
terrific crash burst over them, and without a word, 
shaken from head to foot by the tremendous thrills of 
the storm, they clung for refuge within each other's 
arms, trembling, terrified, happy. 

The crash was followed by a great and sudden silence. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Near the quarry was a deserted shed substantially 
built ; against the wall was a brown heap that turned 
out to be a stack of peat. Towards this Sylvester 
brought the storm-drenched girl. The place was dark 
and bare of any furnishing, but the roof was secure 
and the air warm and dry within. It formed a grateful 
refuge from the rack outside; and Bosamunda slipped 
through the broken door, wondering at the strange 
situation in which she found herself, at the familiar 
presence, at the dream-like suddenness of the event. 

From the slanting side of the stack the wet spouted; 
but, inside, the peats were dry, and from them a seat for 
Rosamunda might be built. Earnshaw began to pull 
them out and bring them in. She watched him at his 
work in silence ; neither did he speak. In the darkness, 
the safety, the comparative stillness of this rough 
interior, the memory of their embrace returned and 
troubled them ; their pulses still thrilled with it ; their 
eyes, full of unexpressed secrets, slid from each other's 
glance. 

"The seat is ready," said he at last. 

The curtain hung before the door, and the rain and 
wind swept past it. They were shut like two trapped 
creatures in the very core of the storm. 

351 
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"There are peats for you also," she faltered, seeing 
himstand. 

As she spoke she put out her hand to draw them one 
upon another, and he sprang to prevent her, stooping 
to be on a level with her. Her hands hovered over the 
peats, touching and moving them; their rich warm 
smell rose up in the air. He leaned closer ; he would 
have prevented her from making the small exertion, but 
that in the darkness of the interior, and in the 
blindness that his own emotion made, he could see 
nothing — nothing but the faint gleam of her moving 
hands. And then an accident brought him this sweet 
chance — her face, turning suddenly, touched his. He 
felt the ice-cold cheek, damp with rain and storm, 
brush his for a second. He felt it as though light had 
run along the air. The cold of it was fire and the 
velvet of it a sting that sent its smart down to his heart. 
The brief and tiny touch seemed more than he could 
bear of sweetness, the pathos of its cold and storm- 
drenched quality haloed it in something exquisite and 
heart-searching. He still could see the hands moving 
amongst the peats and gleaming softly against the dark- 
ness ; they seemed tender, spirit-like things to him ; they 
drove the tender fancies, the longing and pity, through 
and through his heart. And then, with an impulsive 
movement, he pushed the peats aside- and, in a great 
daring, an absolute need, a compassion and entreaty in 
one, he took them gently in his own. 

"Rosamunda," he cried, and his voice shook with 
emotion, "look at me, let me see your eyes. I have 
sought you in grief and sorrow. I have never ceased to 
search. I found you at last. I followed you up to the 
moor. I love you with a great love. You are in all my 
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life, in all my thoughts. Love me too, Rosamunda, 
love me too." 

The hands were not withdrawn. He raised them and 
kissed them. They were great treasures to him ; they 
moved him to ever-increasing tenderness, a kind of 
ruth, a kind of pity. 

"Your hands are thin — they are thinner than they 
were. They are small, Rosamunda. And yet when I 
hold them so, they fill my heart with strength and 
courage. If you took them from me you would take the 
best part from me. Let me touch them and kiss them !" 

She did not speak; she was listening. She was 
hungry for love, hungry for beauty. His words fed her 
heart; his voice hung the old dark shed round with 
jewels, and the curtain of the storm kept them safe. 

"They seem such gentle things, they are made for 
music and kindness. Drive me away with them if you 
must — if you can. But do not drive me away, 
Rosamunda. How I love your name ! It makes speech 
beautiful on my lips. Love me too, Rosamunda. The 
world with you in it is a beautiful place. You are my 
heart, my courage, my endeavour. Do not drive me 
from your side." 

"No, no; I do not want to do that." 

He came nearer ; his arm was about her shoulder ; her 
face leaned towards his, and her cheek touched his 
again and did not draw away. 

"I love you too," said she; "I love you with my 
whole heart. If you left me again I should suffer." 

At the bottom of the moor was a farmhouse, and 
there Bryan Hawmonde had remained to make arrange- 
ments for her reception and comfort while Sylvester 
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followed Bosamunda up the moor. At Earnshaw's 
request, when he had assured himself of Bosamnnda's 
whereabontB, Bryan had accompanied him to Biplingham. 
At least — as Earnshaw pointed out — he stood in the 
position of Rosamunda's nearest male relative, and 
there was news which it was necessary to impart. 

When the storm ceased and fingers of light rent 
asunder the curtain of mist, when the rain fell in slow 
golden drops and a rainbow spanned the sky, and the 
moor sparkled with a myriad starlike gems, he went out 
to the farm-gate to reconnoitre. 

Meanwhile Earnshaw had prepared the way for him 
by, at least, one piece of news. The story of Bryan's 
determined scission from his disastrous connection with 
Marske lost nothing by his telling. The unhappy 
incident that led to it was, of course, not imparted; 
he gave the fragrance and strength of the event as 
Ethelinda had made haste to give it to him. Scarcely 
any fact could have been as consolatory to Bosamunda, 
who recognised the quality of the act and found in it a 
kind of reconciliation between herself and the race from 
which she sprang. He had, then, done what he 
promised; in his own person he had set a period to the 
sinister Clarel traditions? From the side of the Clarels 
itself something like expiation had come. It was 
strange, deep consolation. 

"I think he will marry Ethelinda," said Sylvester, as 
they descended the moor. 

And then Bosamunda stood still amidst the great wet 
sparkling landscape, and clapped her hands and laughed 
aloud with joy. 

"Oh! I am very happy now!" cried she. "I am 
happy indeed!" 
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When Bryan saw the pair coming towards him down 
the moor road, he had time only for one awkward heart- 
beat. The moment she saw him she left Sylvester's 
side and ran forwards with both hands outstretched. 

"My dear &yan!" cried she; "my cousin Bryan, my 
brother!" 

"Doubly your brother, I trust, Bosamunda," he 
returned, as he grasped them. 

That evening, when all the news of Highthorn had 
been told more than once, and talked over from every 
possible aspect, Sylvester rose and went out to the porch 
of the farm, leaving the two alone. Bosamunda was 
sitting at the table; her eyes followed Sylvester. She 
could see his shoulder leaning against the side of the 
porch ; it was dusk, and the sky was clear. Bryan rose 
also, and stood at the other side of the table. 

"To-morrow," said he suddenly, "you and Earnshaw 
and 1 — shall we not return together?" 

She started as one disturbed in a dream. 

"To Highthorn, to your home," he added firmly. 

"How can I do that?" 

"It is right that you should do so. You understand 
that they suffer?" 

"Yes." 

A look of painful perplexity altered her faocu 

"Others besides those at Highthorn need your 
presence." 

"Others?" 

"Mrs. Glarel, Anne, and Millicent. They have great 
need of your help, Bosamunda." 

"What can you mean? How could I ever go-^-theref" 

"I have something to tell you. Can you bear it?" 

"Bryan! what has happened?" 
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"Much that is sad is over-past." 

"Over-past?" 

"Over -past. Gone for ever. I mean — that which yon 
most shrink from is gone." 

"I do not understand." 

"Is death terrible to you?" 

"Death?" She got up and stood gazing at him 
across the table. "Death? Who?" 

"Death is not always terrible." 

"No, not always. Who?" 

"The three poor women at Thirntoft are free at last. 
They ask for you piteously, Eosamunda." 

She did not speak. Her very heart trembled with 
surmise. He came round the table and took her hand. 

"It feels like blindness striking over my eyes!" she 
cried. "He is dead. Neither of us would come. He 
would not bear it." 

"I do not know." 

"Oh, Bryan, how is he dead?" 

"He sent for Mr. Smalpage, the old family lawyer. 
He was x black and silent even beyond his wont. He 
forced Mr. Smalpage to make a new will leaving the 
whole of the Marske estate to the National Treasury; 
then he went alone up to Marske Hall. He never 
returned to Thirntoft. All we need know, Eosamunda, 
is that there is a shadow and a misery less in the world." 



The house of the Thoresbyes two days afterwards was 
a place of rejoicing. A letter had arrived carrying so 
much news, that Mrs. Thoresbye sat down in the 
intervals of a great domestic bustle to read and re-read 
it. Ethelinda went about with a spirited step to which 
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she had long been a stranger; one cheek burned a 
lovely pink, and her eyes shone like stars. 

It was Sylvester who had prevailed. When Bosa- 
mnnda shrank at the thought of her lost name and 
changed position, be reminded her that the prospect of 
wearing a new one was close at hand, and that, such as 
it was, a solid status — with which no one would wish 
to interfere — was already hers in the promise she had 
given him. A sense of humour gleamed through the 
tenderness of his eyes and speech, and the difficulty 
expired in a happy laugh and a kiss. . 

"Ethelinda," said Mrs. Thoresbye, "come here, my 
dear. I have suffered very much, but not so much as 
you, my child. Yes! I understand now. And she is 
coming back. She does not repudiate us. She will 
stay with us until her marriage. All the bitterness is 
taken out of my heart. And — Ethelinda, my love — had 
you not better give the waitress the largest of the best 
damask tablecloths, for our party to-night will be a 
large one?" 



THE END 
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